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Hypotheses and Estimators for the Demographic 
Interpretation of the Chalcolithic Population 
from Mehrgarh, Pakistan 


by PASCAL SELLIER 


Rather paradoxical thought processes in oriental archaeology, more especially 
intense as pre-urban civilizations are concerned, led a presumed 'demographic pressure' 
to be so much put forward that it became a hackneyed argument for many hasty 
explanations, whereas, all too often, the only direct reference to the populations under 
study, namely the skeletons, was quite ignored. Although gradually disappearing, this 
inexplicable disregard is still rather well illustrated by the half page dedicated to burials 
in the recent and voluminous publication on Jarmo (Braidwood 1983). The almost 
complete lack of anthropological data is so common in the treatment of cemeteries 
(Tobler 1950, for instance) that some authors could do nothing but stress the serious 
limitations thus imposed for any subsequent analysis (Forest 1983). 

Not only is there never any evidence (least of all figures) given for the so much 
alleged demographic pressure, which means that one never gets beyond truisms and 
tautological reasoning, but also this often becomes a sort of myth, able to explain all 
the rest. At all events, I am amongst those who do not see why this should be considered 
as a specific causality (Hassan 1981) instead of studying interrelationships between 
different factors (demographic, social, economic, environmental...) or analysing 
structural changes. It has already been stressed that, at any rate, this ‘pressure’ could 
never have been explosive (this is a post-industrial-revolution phenomenon): a natural 
growth rate t = 0.1 or 0.2% already seems definitely high to many authors (Hassan 
1981: 161; Masset 1980, 1985; Oates 1980: 311-12). Anyway it is for the supporters 
of this demographic pressure to prove it (Oates 1980: 312), and that would not be 
sufficient to sustain a dynamic interpretation of a population. It should also be pointed 
out how much this concept refers to rather outdated Malthusian or Darwinian models 
(Petersen 1975: 229-30; Binford 1968: 272) now disputed by numerous demographers 
(Bideau 1983, for instance) who insist on the existence within populations of 
autoregulatory processes, sometimes even social ones (Oates 1980; Masset 1980). 
It is therefore necessary to turn away from these assertions and the imposing 
demographic pictures based on them (Hassan 1981 is a recent example) in order to 
go back to concrete facts. 
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Non-demographic approaches have nonetheless been used to try to study these 
phenomena according to the area of sites, the number of dwelling units and especially 
the population density. But we cannot ever hope to employ the accurate ethnological 
models (Casteel 1979; Hassan 1981) based on data that cannot be approached by 
archaeological methodology (caloric needs, functional areas, biomass, detailed food 
resources, etc.). More elementary assessments, like the population density according 
to the area of the site (or part of it), are usable in archaeology only at the cost of 
controversial hypotheses (Oates 1980: 307) and are surely not transferable from one 
site to another or from one region to another (Kramer 1980). In order to appreciate 
how unpredictable this is, it is enough to note how wide the variability of the population 
density can be: from 3 to 300 capita per sq.m. (Hassan 1981: 29 ff.). Kramer (1980) 
has drawn attention to the limits of the ethno-archaeological procedure in this field 
rather than to its applications, and his conclusions exhort to cautiousness; sometimes 
the complexity of the problems even leads to a sort of naive presentation of data which 
are in no way demographic (Aurenche 1981). It will be enlightening enough to ponder 
over the poor correlation coefficient between the population density and the occupied 
area (r = 0.62!), calculated by Hassan (1981: 67) by making a careful selection among 
the only rural sites from Kramer (1980) in an already circumscribed area. 

Lf it seems too early, or too hazardous, to deduce any precise extrapolation from 
this, that does not detract from the ethno-archaeological procedure which has at times 
given some pertinent but limited results for general population questions; however, 
such an approach can only indirectly treat of actual demographic parameters. It seems 
to me therefore, as Masset has recently sustained (Masset 1980), that basic demographic 
information can only be obtained from analysis of the deceased populations themselves, 
that is from their skeletons. 

The question of palaeodemography has also caused heated debates (Bocquet & 
Masset 1982, 1985; Van Gerven & Armelagos 1983) and the justified prudence and 
pessimism expressed by these first authors on the subject should be remembered. The 
lack of realism in the models proposed is often striking when compared with historical 
data (Petersen 1975) or with standard life-tables (Ledermann 1969), besides the blind 
confidence of authors in some astonishing results (Angel 1969 determines the sex of 
all the children, including infants; Hassan 1981: 112-13, presents without comment 
an infant death rate of 50 per 1000 in an Epipalaeolithic population; to cite but a 
few instances). There was indeed cause for severe criticism of the methods and the 
hopes of palaeodemography but without necessarily prohibiting the use of its experiences 
(Bocquet & Masset 1985); that palaeodemography is not demography has merely to 
be known. 

If some cautiousness or even some pessimism is needed, it is nevertheless true 
that the palaeodemographic analysis of funerary series provides data which no other 
source can (Masset & Parzysz 1985) and those will be even surer since hypotheses 
are more explicit and more fully discussed and since interpretations and estimations, 
as well as their margins of error, are more correctly measurable. According to skeletal 
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analysis and through examination of a few simple data, almost exclusively limited to 
the age of the immature individuals (non-adults) and to elementary archaeological 
information, we would like to show, from the graveyard of the Mehrgarh Chalcolithic 
site (MR2), that it is possible to define a working framework rigorous enough to control 
each of its stages and to open up new perspectives for research and discussion by 
proposing some demographic estimates. 


THE CHALCOLITHIC CEMETERY OF MEHRGARH 
Period II and Site MR2 


The archaeological site of Mehrgarh, in Pakistani Baluchistan, represents a 
particularly long chronological sequence, from the 7th to the 3rd millennium B.C., 
which has been divided into seven main periods, from the pre-ceramic Neolithic to 
the Bronze Age (Jarrige & Lechevallier 1979; Jarrige 1985). The MR2 zone is the 
largest area extending over about 75 hectares and corresponds to period III, the 
Chalcolithic one, dating from the end of the 5th millennium to the beginning of the 
4th millennium B.C. (Jarrige 1981, 1984; Samzun 1988). A total area of about 3000 
sq.m., divided into several sectors, has been excavated and different types of remains 
have been exposed: mud-brick buildings (dwelling and storage units), specialized 
craftsmanship areas and a cemetery, accidentally discovered in 1982, which has been 
subjected to two excavation campaigns and has already been presented (Samzun & 
Sellier 1983, 1985). 

The 3rd period belongs to the general framework of a farming society (agriculture 
and animal husbandry) also showing, compared with the earlier periods, important 
changes in its techno-economic status: mass production of pottery (mainly wheel-turned), 
metallurgy, bow-drill technique and diversification of agriculture (Samzun 1988; Jarrige 
1981, 1984). In view of those innovations. and also of the great extent of the site 
and the existence of large storage buildings, the archaeological hypothesis is that of 
an extensive population undergoing a process of fairly continuous demographic growth 
(Jarrige 1985). This outlines very briefly the scope of the Chalcolithic phase to which 
the MR2 graveyard belongs (the only cemetery discovered in this area apart from a 
few isolated burials). 


The MR2 Graveyard 

To the west of the S1C and R5] buildings, it has been possible to excavate an 
area of about 144 sq.m., covering three distinct zones (fig. 1),. which yielded a total 
of 99 individuals. This does not represent the total number of individuals in this area 
as it could not be thoroughly excavated (cf. infra). 
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The general characteristics of this cemetery, as far as the burial practices and the 
grave goods are concerned, having already been described (Samzun & Sellier 1983, 
1985), we shall only refer to them briefly. Out of the 99 individuals, 84 are in strict 
anatomical connection while 15 of them are totally dislocated skeletons or only portions 
' of skeleton. Those 15 examples represent genuine secondary burials (re-inhumations: 
Duday & Sellier 1990) with even, at times, a gathering of the bones into bundles 
(fig. 6, no. 51) or a handling of the corpses, such as cranium no. 72 whose face is 
nested inside the two parietal bones that are fitted into each other (fig. 7). In general, 
the individuals in anatomical connection are laid in a standard position and orientation 
(fig. 5 and 6): east-west, skull eastwards, in left lateral decubitus, with the lower limbs 
flexed or hyperflexed (fig. 5). Most of the bodies (2/3) are buried individually while 
the others are generally placed in pairs; in this case, they are simultaneous inhumations 
and very often at least one of them is a secondary burial. Two cases are unusual: the 
association of four specimens (two complete and connected, no. 24A and no. 25A, 
plus two cranial fragments, no. 24B and no. 25B) and a multiple burial (northern corner 
of square S1A), only a portion of which could be excavated, equivalent to a quadrant, 
and containing so far six connected skeletons (figs. 2, 3 and 4). The grave goods (when 
present) are very stereotyped, being only ornaments of white steatite beads with, 
occasionally, beads or pendants made of semi-precious stone, apart from three deposits: 
one copper/bronze compartmented seal and two pottery vessels. 


General Perspectives and Overview 


The biological information gathered from these 99 humans remains will form the 
basis of the analysis together with other related archaeological data about the distribution 
of the burials within the three excavated sectors (fig. 1): central sector (fig. 2), north- 
eastern sector (fig. 3) and southern sector (fig. 4). Our argument (schematized in 
table 6) can be broken up into different steps so that each new inference (with the 
relevant discussion) depends on one or several hypotheses as well as on some of the 
previous deductions. It is therefore a sequenced and hierarchically organized system 
which proceeds by successive accumulations. At the end of our analysis we shall 
recapitulate the main hypotheses. Starting from crude descriptive or quantitative data, 
we first propose to estimate the sex ratio of the adults and the age distribution among 
the non-adults; this will be discussed in order to propose the identification of some 
codification in the funerary practices (correlations with grave goods and burial customs) 
together with the detection of an important bias within the non-adult sample (age 
group of the newborn and very young children) and its interpretation. The second 
stage, the central one, estimates some of the essential demographic parameters and 
this leads to a quantification of the under-representation of the youngest age-group 
of the children, thus allowing to calculate corrected figures; these will ultimately serve 
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Fig. 1- Excavated areas from MR2 graveyard and presumed extent of the graveyard. 
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Fig. 2 - Central sector of the MR2 graveyard with, to the right, the R2] sounding. 
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Fig 4 - South sector of the MR2 graveyard, near R5] building. 
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to make an evaluation of the living population size (corresponding to the length of 
the burial period). This requires some formalization in the definitions and symbols 
used which, whether standard or our own, may not necessarily be familiar to the reader 
and are therefore shown in table 1. Finally this will appear as an adaptation of the 
work made by Acsádi & Nemeskéri (1957) and by Donat & Ullrich (1971), thanks 
to the use of Bocquet and Masset's demographic estimators (Bocquet & Masset 1977; 
Bocquet 1979; Masset & Parzysz 1985). 


1 THE TOTAL NUMBER OF BURIED INDIVIDUALS 
Sex of the Adults and Age of tbe non-Adults 


We have already developed the first stage of our analysis (Samzun & Sellier 1983, 
1985) and explained the criteria used to determine the sex of the adults and the age 
of the non-adults (Samzun & Sellier 1985). We indeed chose to begin by limiting 
the study to these two categories; without otherwise changing the basis of our approach, 
this avoids the major difficulty of determining the ages of the adults (Acsádi & 
Nemeskéri 1970; Masset 1980, 1982) and, moreover, of producing the general age 
distribution of the population (which cannot be obtained by mere addition of the 
individual ages: Masset 1982). Tbe results are shown in table 2; so these are the total 
numbers of the specimens buried within the excavated area, without judging what the 
representativeness of these figures might be compared with the number of the dead 
among the total living population having used the graveyard (cf. infra). According 
to our symbols (cf. table 1), they are D0-2, D0-5, D5-9,....D0-w (w being the term 
of human life). We can also point out that the D0-2 category counts only children 
under one year of age, which therefore gives DO-1 = 3 and D1-2 = 0. 

Apart from the specific choice of certain criteria (which everyone agrees on) and 
of special age groups (particularly in relation to the subsequent use of demographic 
estimators and to possible comparisons), the basic hypothesis (hypothesis no. 1, cf. 
table 6) is therefore the diachronic permanency of biological phenomena, specially child 
growth (teeth calcification and eruption, development and fusion of centres of 
ossification), since the relation between each developmental stage and age groups rests 
on reference to known, i.e. modern, pupulations (skeletal series with corresponding 
registers of births and deaths do not predate the 19th century), which date anyway 
from several millennia later than our Chalcolithic sample. As regards a biological 
phenomenon among the same species and apart from identifiable pathological problems 
(rickets, ... etc.), the hypothesis can be seen as quite acceptable, even though the diet 
of the population does influence child growth; however, discrepancies could not be 
very large (Acsádi & Nemeskéri 1970: 104-13) and even the most critical authors agree 
on the reliability of these criteria (Bocquet & Masset 1977: 66, 1982: 324; Masset 
1976a: 89, 1980: 338), unlike those linked to senescence which are not so well correlated 
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Fig. 5 - Specimens no. 60 and no. 52 (standard 
position). 





with age (Masset 1982; Bocquet & Masset 1982, 1985) and which can sometimes be 
evolving in the course of centuries, like the synostosis of the cranial sutures (Masset 
& Castro e Almeida 1981). Further tests would in fact be possible in order to confirm 
this point (study of the ratio skeletal age / dental age, comparison between buried 
population whose diet can be known from other data: archaeological context, analysis 
of trace elements Sr/Ca). It must already be pointed out that future calculations will 
be exclusively based on the child age group D5-14 and the total number of adults D20-w. 


Discriminating Funerary Practices 


A first step of analysis (Samzun & Sellier 1983, 1985) allows comparison of the 
distribution (table 1) of the female adults (28), the male adults (20) and the non-adults 
(26 per 73 adults) with, on the one hand, the burial practices already defined (Sellier 
1985): primary burials in strict anatomical connection (fig. 5 and 6) and genuine 
secondary burials (Duday & Sellier 1990) which correspond to the re-inhumation either 
of dislocated incomplete skeletons (fig. 6: no. 51) or of cranial fragments with occasional 
manipulation of the bones (fig. 7); and comparison, on the other hand. with the 
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Fig. 6 - Specimens no. 48 (standard position), no. 49 (ventral decubitus, grave having cut into the 


next two), no. 50 (dorsal decubitus) and no. 51 (secondary burial with bundle-like gathering of bones) 


Fig. 7 - Specimen no. 72: disconnected 

child cranium with intentional ma 

nipulation; the face is nested inside the 

two parietal bones that are fitted into 
each other (to the right). 
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Vig. 8 - Discriminating distribution of grave goods and burial practices according to age (adults/non- 
adults) and sex (of the adults); Class 1 = rarer deposits and semiprecious stones; Class 2 = standard 


ornaments (steatite beads); Class 3 = absence of any grave good. 


distribution of the grave goods classified into three general categories: Class 1 comprises 
the unusual objects (the only two pottery vessels and one compartmented seal) together 
with the ornaments including beads or pendants of semi-precious stone; Class 2 contains 
‘standard’ objects, namely the ornaments only made of white steatite beads (whatever 
size or shape), while Class 3 is characterized by the total lack of any grave goods. 

I have shown (Samzun & Sellier 1985) a discriminating distribution of statistical 
significance (Chi-squared tests at level p < 0.05) for both the grave goods and the 
burial practices (fig. 8): the secondary burials (dislocations) mainly concern the children 
(27% as against 11% of the adults) and are, as a whole, the most lacking in grave 
goods (97% being in Class 3, as against 55% of the connected skeletons). The females 
possess the few head ornaments (6 cases) and chiefly occupy Class 1 (36%) and Class 
2 (39%), whereas children are but rarely represented there (respectively 11.5% and 
15.5%, as against 73% in Class 3). The males have an intermediate status (20% in 
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Class 1, 20% in Class 2 and 60% in Class 3). It is clear that these correlations do 
not describe all the complexity of a social organization but they nevertheless reveal 
to some degree the codification of the funerary practices according to sex and age. 


Ratio non-Adults/ Adults 


The distribution of non-adults requires another more purely demographic discussion. 

The overall number of non-adults compared with the total number of the buried 
individuals (N = D0-w = 99) is extremely low; whether this proportion non-adults/adults 
is expressed by the ratio EDU rud (2396) or by n 
D0-w -W 

for a population in which a low life expectancy at birth (eg) and a high mortality rate 
(m) would be expected, the number of non-adults seems amazingly low by comparison 
with either historical data or with data from the standard life-tables or even from 
archaeological cemeteries where the children seem to be all present. Ledermann’s 
standard life-tables (network 103), either by estimation (Ledermann 1969: 28) or by 
interpolation (ébid.: 150-51), relate a probability of death under 14 ,4q9 = 230 p.1000 
to a life expectancy at birth close to 48 years which is much too high for our sample. 
Kurth has already pointed out that demographic results of many archaeological 
cemeteries do not correspond to what would be expected from a biological-statistical 





(26%) makes little difference; 





0 
ratios: 
-Q 
Kurth (1963) puts forward a value of 6096; for Southern Austria, the proportion was 
54% in 1829 and still 46.396 in 1900 (Donat & Ullrich 1971: 239); in France from 
50 to 6296 according to some parish registers dating from the age of Louis XIV 
(Masset 1976a: 86); and so many other examples could be cited. Furthermore some 
archaeological series give quite plausible proportions for non-adults: around 40-5096 
for most of the medieval sites from Hungary and Czechoslovakia (Acsádi & Nemeskéri 
1970: 238-55), 61.8€6 at Westerhus (Sweden) in the 12th-13th centuries (Gejvall 
1960) and, in still older cemeteries, 5896 at Lerna (middle Bronze Age, Greece; Angel 
1969: 429), 38% at Khirokitia (Neolithic, Greece; Acsádi & Nemeskéri 1970: 188) 
and, for two Epipalaeolithic examples from North Africa where non-adults seem to 
be well represented, 5796 at Taforalt and 5996 at Columnata (Bocquet & Masset 1977). 
Once more we could give other numerous examples, but also refer to a large number 
of archaeological graveyards where, as at Mehrgarh, the number of non-adults is 
amazingly low (Bocquet & Masset 1977; Masset 1976a; Sellier 19872). In fact, a close 
relation does exist between the life expectancy at birth eg and the probability of death 
under 14 ;4qo (Acsádi & Nemeskéri 1970: 238, table 83) so that a margin can be 
suggested in which the non-adult ratio could be considered as realistic: according to 
the authors, 36 to 5096 (Acsádi & Nemeskéri 1970: 238) or 45 to 6096 (Donat & 


point of view (Kurth 1963: 12) and historical comparisons give high 
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Ullrich 1971: 241). It is clear that our 23% ratio denotes a strong bias within our 
overall number of non-adults. 


Under-representation of the Age-Group 0-5 Years 


It is possible to go further by showing that this bias selectively affects certain 
age-groups, namely those of the youngest children. D0-1 and D1-5 (with 3 and 5 
individuals respectively) give absolutely incredible infant and under-five probabilities 
of death: qo = 30 per 1000 and sgọ = 81 per 1000. Turning back to our 
comparisons, it will be found in Ledermann’s standard life-tables that an infant death 
rate of 30 per 1000 would correspond to a life expectancy at birth (eg) of 69 years 
(Ledermann 1969: 24, network 102) to 71 years (ibid., network 100, from interpolation 
in the tables: 96-97; or from the formula: 51-52) and a mortality rate under 5 years 
of 81 per 1000 corresponds to eg = 60-62 years (ibid., network 101: 28; network 
100: 51-52 and 93). The historical data are of the same order as, for instance in France 
under the Ancien Regime, qo = 250 to 300 per 1000 and 43; = 250 per 1000, and 
therefore 5q9 = more than 430 per 1000 (Masset 1976a: 85). Some archaeological 
cemeteries give equally important figures: ;q9 = 359 per 1000 and 5qy = 487 per 
1000 at Lerna (Ángel 1969; see the reservations expressed by Bocquet & Masset 1977: 
82-83), do = 242 and sqọ = 445 per 1000 at Taforalt and igo = 267 per 1000 at 
Columnata. The obvious conclusion to be drawn is that a considerable bias affects 
the sample of children under 5. Let us add that the number of the older children 
can be considered as normal and this can be verified by the ratio ree 
(compare with Masset 1973: 337; Bocquet & Masset 1979: 67) and we shall see later 
that the correction proposed for D0-1 and D1-5 will be enough to bring the overall 


up to a value (5696) that is consistent 


| 





ratio of the immature specimens 


with the above-mentioned data. 


Discussion of the Conclusions 


We must therefore introduce an absolutely basic distinction, that Donat & Ullrich 
(1971) have already pointed out, between the number of the buried specimens (symbol 
D) and the number of the dead (symbol d) corresponding to the whole population living 
during the burial period (when the graveyard was in use). So it must be concluded 
that d0-5 = DO-5 (and a fortiori d0-1 = D0-1) whereas the number of older children 
(over 5) and adults has to be regarded as satisfactory (Donat & Ullrich 1971: 245), 
that is d5-w = D5-w. This requires a few comments. Without any data about the 
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age of the adults, but with a sex ratio males/females which must be considered 
as balanced (Samzun & Sellier 1985), we have no means of detecting an under- 
representation of a particular group within D20-w; the hypothesis of an unbiased overall 
number of adults is nevertheless perfectly acceptable since the question is only about 
the non-adults/adults ratio and this only will be used in the following. Furthermore 
it is also clear that the under-representation of the age-group DO-5 definitely prevents 
us from calculating any other demographic parameter which is largely dependent upon 
it, such as life expectancy at birth eg (that explains questionable results reached by 
some palaeodemographers), unless other sources of information are used (cf. infra). 
Lastly, the major hypothesis (hypothesis no. 2) which the previous deductions (based 
on comparisons) made use of is that of the existence of an 'archaic mortality pattern' 
(concerning societies prior to the 19th- and 20th-century industrial revolution and to 
the demographic changes that went with it). It will be discussed later, when it is again 
referred to as a basic hypothesis for the use of the demographic estimators. 


Interpretation of tbe 0-5 Years Bias 


The evidence of the biased number 50-5 gives rise to the two subsequent questions: 
first, can the under-representation of the children under 5 be assessed and therefore 
can the figure d0-5 be estimated, and secondly, how can such a large bias be accounted 
for? Our further developments will be to answer the first question; as for the second 
one, it concerns quite a number of cemeteries, especially protohistorical ones, and has 
already been seriously discussed (Masset 1976a; Acsádi & Nemeskéri 1970). 

However convenient and hackneyed it may be (Vallois 1960; Ángel 1969; still 
recently put forward without examination by Peterson 1975 and Hassan 1981: 96), 
the argument that skeletons of young children specially tend to 'spontaneously disappear 
into the soil’ (Riquet 1966 quoted by Masset 19762: 80) or to mysteriously dissolve 
is clearly unsatisfactory (Masset 1976a: 80-83; Acsádi & Nemeskéri 1970: 238). From 
a biological point of view, one can neither explain why, although children's skeletons 
are largely cartilaginous, the osszfied elements should disappear more often than those 
of adults and older children (Masset 19762: 80), nor why there should be such a mass 
destruction only for specimens under a specific age, nor why it would also affect the 
dental elements as well as the grave deposits. Moreover, Masset (1973) has succeded 
in showing that the preservation of bones in the soil has little to do with the age at 
death of the subjects. 

Another cause of destruction, this time authentic, could be the lesser depth of 
children's graves, even shallower for infants and newborn babies. This has been 
evidenced in some cemeteries and, often, there is indeed a sort of relation between 
the age (and thus the stature) of the child and the depth of the grave (Acsádi & 
Nemeskéri 1970: 239). That can in fact explain the preponderant destruction of the 
graves of the youngest because of subsequent ploughing or erosion. This could seem 
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possible at Mehrgarh where, in MR2 site, the skeletons are nowadays very close to 
the surface, but the facts exclude this explanation since the lower (and thus the more 
protected) burial levels are more greatly lacking in children, and not the reverse. It 
can also be noticed that, within the other graveyards of Mehrgarh, one earlier (MR3, 
Neolithic dating from the 6th-7th millennia) and the other later than MR2 (MR1, 
Bronze c. 3000 B.C.), a fair number of young children, infants and newborns are well 
preserved (Sellier 1987b), while the conditions of burial and erosion are quite similar 
to those of the MR2 Chalcolithic site. 

There is only one explanation left, then: an intentional selection of the buried 
individuals according to age, a phenomenon already attested in other sites (Masset 
19768; Sellier 19872). So the newborn and the young children (under 5) were almost 
totally excluded from the cemetery (at least from the 144 sq.m. excavated in three 
separate areas, cf. fig. 1), which was therefore reserved for older children, adolescents 
and adults. The youngest must have been buried elsewhere or received special 
treatment. This gives further evidence for the codification of funerary practices, which 
is also supported by the data from the MR1 cemetery, dating from about one millennium 
later, which, on the contrary, provides only newborn babies (or foetuses) and very 
young children; the cemetery which should contain the older children and adults of 
the same period has never been discovered (it has probably been destroyed). This 
reversed image thus confirms a practice already identified at the Chalcolithic period 
in the MR2 cemetery. 


2. PALEODEMOGRAPHIC ESTIMATORS 


If we wish now to calculate some major demographic parameters, and especially 
the actual number of the deceased d0-w, we must consider the bias noticed in the 
D0-5 number, on which the life expectancy at birth and the mortality rate are widely 
dependent, and which directly affects the (qo and 5qo probabilities of death (under 
1 and 5 years). The methods proposed up to now to solve the child bias problem are 
not satisfactory: they proceed by fixing a priori some rates or some coefficients, quite 
arbitrarily chosen within a rather wide margin which can be considered as reasonable 
(according to the historical data mentioned above). Standard life-tables (Ledermann 
1969) can be used by taking into account either a low life expectancy at birth eg or 
a high probability of death 1q9, 5q9 or 1599 (but always arbitrary), according to the 
entry chosen in the tables (networks 100 to 103). One can adopt a given mortality 
rate (Gelvall 1960: m = 40 to 50 per 1000 according to death rates known in Sweden 
from 1749 to 1809), or a minimum non-adult ratio (for instance, Donat & Ullrich 1971: 


d0-15 = 4596) and distribute the surplus (d0-15 — D0-15) among the 
-Q 
different age-groups in proportion to the buried individuals (with, for those authors, 





15q0 = 
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sue ); this anyway is somewhat more logical than 
a 

Angel’s obscure calculation (Angel 1969), aslo used without examination by Voigt 
(1983), which leads to the single correction of D0-1 according to d0-1 = D0-1 + 
(D15-w — D0-15), with the postulate d0-15 = D15-w (or 15q9 = 5096). Whatever 
figures are proposed, explicit or not, they all are arbitrary within a group of possible 
solutions and none of them allows to measure a confidence interval by giving a standard 
error (which necessarily depends also on the original number N = D0-o). 





a minimum of 2096 for 1qg = 


Principle of tbe Demograpbic Estimators 


Thus we have used the demographic estimators proposed by Bocquet and Masset 
(Bocquet & Masset 1977; Bocquet 1979; Masset 1980; Masset & Parzysz 1985) which 
are independent of the biased effective DO-5 since they all refer to a single ratio 

D5-14 
D20-w 
torily represented within our sample. These estimators are based on mathematical 
regressions of different demographic parameters according to the x ratio (these are 
curvilinear relations); the estimators are f(x) equations which give the standard error 
due to the method and also the coefficient of correlation of each variable to the ratio 


LA (Bocquet & Masset 1977: 85; Bocquet 1979: 265). These coefficients 
w 


are quite satisfactory, since for the life expectancy at birth (eg), for the infant 
probability of death (1qo), for the probability of death under 5 years (sqq), for the 
crude death rate (m) and for the overall general fertility rate (45F45), they are 
respectively r = 0.941, 0.841, 0.775, 0.918 and 0.969. The basis of the regressions 
are 40 life-tables from the 17th to the beginning of the 20th century (more than half 
of them are prior to the 20th century) about what is called ‘pre-Jennerian’ populations 
among which infant and infectious diseases were not controlled (with therefore a pre- 
industrial revolution or ‘archaic’ mortality pattern), which is not the case for the standard 
life-tables based on modern populations (even if underprivileged). 


; and we have already concluded that these age groups were satisfac- 





t3 


Review and Discussion of the Hypotheses 

This method is based on hypotheses which have been clearly stated by their authors 
(Bocquet & Masset 1977) and even severely criticised by them (Bocquet & Masset 
1982: 326-29) but it is worth while to review them briefly and moreover to stress 
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the conditions for using the demographic estimators, which are less explicit. The 
necessary hypotheses are three and are of a different nature (table 6): the existence 
of an archaic mortality pattern (hypothesis no. 2) which we have already referred to 
in the previous stage, the obligation to treat the population as a stationary one 
(hypothesis no. 3) and, lastly, the span of female fertile life (hypothesis no. 1A), which 
is of minor importance and linked to hypothesis no. 1. 

The regressions used are indeed based on 40 known life-tables (only 30 for 35F15 
because of technical problems: Bocquet 1979: 265) concerning past populations with 
low life-expectancies and thus high infant death rates (Europe, America and Asia from 
the 19th to the 20th centuries, and Europe from the 17th to the 18th centuries). 
Therefore this assumes that, even for quite dissimilar populations, biological necessities 
do exist, which does not allow any demographic structure. It is a classic argument 
in historical demographic studies and there is a lot of evidence to support it (Bocquet 
& Masset 1979: 67). In fact, there is actually some consistency among the demographic 
parameters of all Primates, including modern Man (Bocquet & Masset 1982: 329), 
and even of placentary mammals in general (Bocquet & Masset 1977: 67). Hypothesis 
no. 2 (existence of an unvarying archaic mortality pattern) allows us to increase the 
scope of the correlations discovered in pre-industrial populations, relatively close to 
our own, as far as populations dated from several millennia earlier. A similar principle 
rules the comparative procedure criticised above, which consists in choosing an a priori 
value for demographic parameters within a ‘plausible’ margin, but here the method 
does not fix arbitrarily any value and allows us to calculate the coefficients of correlation 
as well as the confidence intervals of the estimations. In addition it should be noted 
that this latter depends both on standard error of estimation due to the method (given 
by the authors with the equations) and on the size of the overall number of buried 
specimens N = D0-w (Bocquet & Masset 1977; Masset & Parzysz 1985). 

Thus a first limit for the use of the estimators becomes clear: if N is smaller than 
50 individuals the accuracy of the estimates will be delusive (Masset 1980: 339). Other 
conditions directly ensue from hypothesis no. 2 and from the reference to recent 
populations which are all farming groups whose subsistence is based on agriculture 
and animal husbandry (Bocquet & Masset 1977: 79). Our protohistoric population 
has necessarily to fit into this framework too, and to square with the original 


demographic conditions, that is x = LE within the margin 0.100 to 0.300 
-Q 


(Bocquet 1979: 266) and the ratio um 








of the order of 1.5-2.0 which is a 


characteristic of early pre-Jennerian populations (Bocquet & Masset 1977: 67), prior 
to the discovery of the smallpox vaccine (and, of course, of other knowledge for the 
prevention of infant mortality). When established, these four conditions support the 


Liphenyalidity of Bypothesisqio: OeN 500.100: 270.300, = rey around 
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1.5-2.0, and farming economy. 

So some reference populations are indeed more reliable and less inconvenient to 
use than others and we saw that those of the estimators are satisfactory. Nevertheless, 
the unavoidable use of reference populations introduces one drawback of the same 
nature as the systematic errors in the determination of the age of adults: to some extent, 
the reference populations impose their own demographic structure on the prehistoric 
sample (Bocquet & Masset 1982: 329). It means that a certain amount of information 
is inevitably lost and that mostly the deviations from the standard will be significant 
(rather than the similarities); it also ensues that, as long as the same method is used, 
comparisons between cemeteries will remain pertinent, especially if discrepancies are 
noticed (Masset 1976b: 128). 

At present we have no means of knowing the natural growth rate (t = n — m) 
of the buried populations except by one demographic estimator (Bocquet & Masset 
1977: 70) depending on the above x ratio and on the oldest adults age-group D60-w, 
which is almost impossible to determine accurately (except, perhaps, by Masset’s method 
which is the only one to take into account the possible existence of very old adults 
and to determine the overall age distribution independently of the individual ages: 
Masset 1982). Even if it cannot be very important (Masset 1980; Hassan 1981) 
during a long period (if t = 2%, the population doubles in size every 35 years, and 
is multiplied by nearly 150 in a thousand years if t = 0.596), it is yet a very severe 
hypothesis to consider the population as stationary (hypothesis no. 3) and thus to assume 
that t = 0, which automatically makes m = n, and consequently Rg = 1 (crude 
reproduction rate). 

Unsatisfactory as it may be, this hypothesis is absolutely unavoidable. Therefore 
any dynamic study of the population becomes impossible, and this acts as if all the 
situations were artificially possible, which limits the conclusions; moreover a new bias 
is then created (moderate but unverifiable as long as t is not known) in comparison 
with estimators which would take the growth rate into account (and which exist: Bocquet 
& Masset 1977). But this hypothesis is a real handicap only in the case of cemeteries 
with very short periods of use (then the variations of t may be quite significant); 
otherwise, the fluctuations of t more or less cancel each other, and the longer the burial 
period is, the more realistic the hypothesis t = 0 becomes (Bocquet & Masset 1977: 
72). Anyway this kind of neutral hypothesis allows us to calculate demographic 
parameters in order to obtain, if not always exact figures, at least trends which may 
be compared with others. 

The last point (hypothesis no. 1A) is rather a convenience for the calculation of 
;sF15 and DF than a hypothesis properly speaking: a span of female fertile life of 35 
years, from 15 to 50 years of age. Somehow it ensues from hypothesis no. 1 (existence 
of a diachronic biological permanency) and does not deserve further discussion. Anyway 
a deviation of a few years would not be of much consequence and most authors agree 
about this figure (for instance Hassan 1981: 129-30: from 15-18 to 44-47 years). 
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Results 


The results of the computations through the demographic estimators, according 
D5-14 


D20-w 
noticed that our sample corresponds to the four ‘conditions of use’ which have been 
mentioned above: the population indeed appears to have a farming economy, which 
is evidenced by the archaeological data and moreover by the faunal and macro-vegetal 
remains (Jarrige & Lechevallier 1979; Jarrige 1981, 1984); x = 0.205 is in the correct 


maring, as well as o. = 1.5, and N is large enough (N = 99). Of course, 


to the ratio x = , in the MR2 cemetery are given in table 3. First, it will be 


the confidence intervals take into account both the reliability of the method and the 
standard error linked to the size of the sample N (Bouville, 1980, totally forgot the 
second, which gives the wrong impression of a fantastic accuracy of his estimations). 
For the computations of confidence intervals, we followed the heavier but more accurate 
method used by Bocquet & Masset (1977: 76-77) because a simpler method, proposed 
by Masset & Parzysz (1985) and proceeding by successive interpolations, leads to even 
larger margins. It will be noticed that anyway the accuracy of the results is not so 
good (+1 S.D. corresponding only to a level p = 33% whereas +2 S.D. is needed 
for p = 5%). Even so these estimates provide valuable information and are in fact 
the only reliable ones in spite of the infant bias within our sample. The demographic 
parameters thus obtained are quite consistent with either the standard life-tables 
(Ledermann 1969) or the known data about the 'archaic mortality', and are also less 
disastrous (for ej and the mortality) and less exuberant (for DF) than in some 
palaeodemographic ‘wild imaginings’ (Masset & Parzysz 1985: 152): a life expectancy 
at birth of around 23 years, an infant probability of death of 284 per 1000 (instead 
of 30 per 1000 as DO-1 would first indicate), a probability of death under 5 years 
of 452 per 1000 (and not 80 per 1000, according to D0-5), a crude death rate of 
42 per 1000 (necessarily equal to the birth rate since hypothesis no. 3 states t = 0), 
an overall general fertility rate (annual) of 165 per 1000 and a rather high total fertility 
rate of almost 6 children per female. 


Comparisons 


These estimates can be compared with the results obtained, with the same method, 
from MR3 Mehrgarh Neolithic graveyard (Sellier 1987b) and from other cemeteries 
(Bocquet & Masset 1977: 80-81; Bocquet 1979: 267). One cannot take into account 
a few sites (Lerna, Montigny-Esbly, Sopronkóhida) where there seem to be additional 
difficulties about age determination or an under-representation of adults; but our results 





are consistent with those from other sites, especially from Taforalt and Columnata 
(Mesolithic, Northern Africa) and from French Neolithic sites. By contrast, at Roaix 
(Bouville 1980: 88), a Chalcolithic hypogeum from southern France, the results are 
much different (with the same Bocquet and Masset’s method): much more favourable 
in the lower burial level (e around 35 years and moderate probabilities of death 1qo 
and 5q9), with N = 58 (close to the minimum), and unbelievably pessimistic in the 
upper layer (for instance life expectancy at birth between 1 and 13 years!); it is supposed 
to be a ‘war stratum’ (ibid.: 89), which the estimates cannot confirm since their amazing 


figures only come from the ratio x = Dt = 0.770, which is huge and much 


20-w 

too far over the maximum limit for using this method. Therefore one should only 
comment on this biased ratio and not on any estimated values: the adults (D20-w) 
are under-represented (which is not so consistent with a ‘war stratum’) or the children 
(D5-14) are over-numerous. 

I also used these demographic estimators on the data from Ra’s al-Hamra (Oman, 
c. 3500 B.C.) provided by A. Coppa and R. Macchiarelli at the Rome conference 
(ISMEO, 4-7 July 1984), which only refers to 73 specimens whereas the total buried 
population subsequently amounts to nearly 200, after the last excavation season (Santini 
1985; Biagi et al. 1984). Based on the ratio x = 0.167, the results show slightly more 
favourable demographic conditions than in MR2 (still using the hypothesis t = 0): 





êg = 27.24 + 6.35 th = 0.0372 + 0.0076 
149 = 0.263 + 0.040 35Fi5 = 0.148 + 0.030 
so = 0.410 + 0.085 DF = 5.18 + 1.06 


This is not only more coherent but also much more realistic than eg = 21 years 
calculated by the anthropologists (due to the classic systematic error in ageing adults, 
which makes them considerably younger than they should be: no one would have reached 
the age of 46 and 3/4 would have been under 35 years of age), curiously associated 
to probabilities of death ;q9 = 0.118 and 5qg = 0.200, both much too low. 


3. TOTAL NUMBER OF THE DEAD AND ESTIMATION OF THE AVERAGE SIZE OF POPULATION 


Corrected Data: Total Number of the Dead 


Let us return to.the MR2 cemetery at Mehrgarh since, with the estimates dp. 


and 549 (not depending on D0-5), we can now correct the youngest age-group figures 
biased by the selection of the buried (DO-1 and D0-5) by calculating the number of 


the dead within these age-groups, d0-1 and d0-5, corresponding to the original population 
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of the young children and infants. If d0-w represents the overall deceased population 
(and therefore comprises the youngest children, infants and newborn babies excluded 
from the cemetery), the relation is: d0-5 = dO-w . (549). All the dead individuals over 
5 years having been buried (cf. supra): d0-w = d0-5 + d5-w = d0-5 + D5-w, which 


finally gives d0-5 = Teu. and d0-w = IT and consequently for 
A — 540 — 540 
the infants under 1 year: d0-1 = d0-w (44). 
In this way we obtain the corrected size of the youngest age groups (table 4): 
47 infants under 1 year old (and not only 3), which means that 93.696 of the dead 
within this age group are missing in the cemetery, and, on the whole, 75 children under 
5 years of age (and not only 8), thus corresponding to a bias of 89.39%. So the original 
number of the dead should have been 166, which signifies that the overall bias in 
D0-w is of 40.496. 
It will be noticed that these corrections, only concerning the age group 0-5 years, 
d0-20 
0-0 
comparative data mentioned above. The confidence interval of our corrected data 
can thus be calculated by taking the extreme values +1 S.D., 549 and $85; the 
overall sample of the dead d0-w is thus contained between 148 and 188 individuals 
(at the level p = 3396). So we finally have a not purely arbitrary method to estimate 
this gap between the number of the buried and that of the deceased, justifiably 
underlined by some palaeodemographers (Nemeskéri 1962; Donat & Ullrich 1971). 


up to 5696, which is then consistent with the 





are enough to raise the ratio 


Extension of the Cemetery 


Our corrected number d0-w = 166 only represents the number of the deceased 
corresponding to the area actually excavated in MR2, about 144 sq.m. (Samzun & 
Sellier 1985). But this is not the whole area of the cemetery which must be estimated 
for further interpretation (Nemeskéri 1962). The excavated zones (fig. 1) have revealed, 
in several places, clearly demarcated boundaries of the graveyard, beyond which no 
skeleton can be found. There is such a boundary to the North-East near the S1C 
building, another North-West of the central sector, one also to the East of the South 
sector and, lastly, one to the West (revealed by a small sounding). So the plausible 
extension of the cemetery can be figured (fig. 1) by joining those boundary lines. Doing 
so, we use another hypothesis (table 6: hypothesis no. 4) about the homogeneousness 
of burials in the graveyard, that is the absence of any gap within the whole burial 
area thus determined. This appears to be quite satisfactory considering such a specialized 
area, to the West of a sort of ring of buildings (Samzun & Sellier 1985: 94, fig. 3), 
where the burial density is very high in the excavated zones (figs. 2, 3 and 4). It will 
also be noticed that this overall burial area is not limited to the South-West for no 
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boundary could be found there. The total area of the cemetery S = 800 sq.m. is 
thus a minimum figure since the graveyard might extend much farther in this direction. 


Burial Density 


The general density of burials over the excavated 144 sq.m. is 0.87 specimen 
per sq.m., including 26 extra specimens simply spotted from the surface but not 
excavated (making a total of 125). In fact the excavation was not managed in the 
same way over the whole graveyard area and some sectors have not been explored 
deeply enough. Only one sounding of 14 sq.m., in R2J-R2I (fig. 2), reached the virgin 
soil and clearly showed both the actual depth of the burial stratum and the overall 
density of inhumations which is 1.7 specimens per sq.m. (since this sounding counted 
24 specimens). 

With one more hypothesis (table 6: hypothesis no. 5), that the burial density is 
the same throughout the cemetery, we can estimate Dtot, the total number of the 
individuals buried within the S area. This proposition is quite acceptable because there 
is no reason why the R2] sector should be a special one and because the density of 
burials is indeed very high in the other sectors, even in those much less deeply excavated 
(as for instance the portion of multiple burial in square S1A). Anyway we saw that 
the S area is an absolute minimum and Dtot = 1.7 x 800 = 1360 must be considered 
as an under-estimate. 


Total Number of Deceased 


We previously saw that the total number of the deceased from our population 
is definitely not equal to the number of individuals buried and that more than 8996 
of the children under 5 years of age are missing. It is therefore necessary to estimate 
the total number of the dead, dtot, corresponding to our 1360 buried individuals. 


Senee De deaelbaned usto I =, 468 fiable aia ake 


-(0 
excavated area, it can be assumed for the S area that dtot = Dtot . e . This is 
-CO 
based on hypothesis no. 6 (table 6): the lack of children under 5 is homogeneous 
throughout the whole graveyard. It is a sort of extension of hypothesis no. 5 about 
the burial density which mostly referred to the only individuals over 5 years old. As 
the under-representation of the D0-5 specimens is not a random phenomenon but a 
genuine funerary practice, an intentional selection of the buried, hypothesis no. 6 is 
satisfactory unless one would assume that there could be a specialized zone for infants 
and youngest children somewhere in the very middle of the S area, among their elders’ 
burials. This is highly unlikely because the MR1 later site, which has been extensively 
excavated and which revealed (in a reversed image) the same division newborn-infants- 
youngest children/older children-adolescents-adults, definitely shows that the isolation 
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of the burial of the youngest is complete. So, according to d0-w estimate and its 
confidence interval, it is easy to calculate that dtot = 2280 +270, which is the overall 
number of the dead related to the minimum burial area, S, of 800 sq.m. 
Length of the Burial Period and Size of the Living Population 

It is indeed the overall number of the dead (and not of the buried individuals) 


‘which must be used as a basis for the estimation of the average size of population, 


! 


P (Nemeskéri 1962; Acsádi & Nemeskéri 1970; Donat & Ullrich 1971). For this 
estimation of P, I shall use the formula proposed by Acsádi & Nemeskéri (1957; also 
used by these authors in 1970: 65-67) the reliability of which has been evidenced by 
Donat & Ullrich (1971: 237). P is related to dtot, the overall number of the dead, ej, 
the life expectancy at birth, and T, the period during which the graveyard was in use: 


P=k 4 EN ux ; k is a correction factor, approximately 10 per cent of T 


(Acsádi & Nemeskéri 1957, 1970) and not 10 per cent of the whole ratio (Donat & 
Ullrich 1971: 237; these authors noticed this mistake in Table 9 from Acsádi & 


Nemeskéri themselves, 1970: 67). With the approximation m = mx (true if t = 0, 


CQ 
cf. hypothesis no. 3), this formula is indeed quite similar to that by Gejvall (1960) 
who overlooked the correction factor k and used m instead of eù but did not however 
stress the distinction between the buried (Dtot) and the deceased (dtot). 

Therefore, in order to determine P, the length of the burial period T must be 
estimated. Ás a first step, we know that this graveyard corresponds to a precise phase 
within period III of Mehrgarh, the second one (reviewed in Samzun & Sellier 1985), 
and that phase III-2 could hardly have exceeded 300 years (A. Samzun: personal 
communication). 

Further, five different arguments all give evidence for a relatively short burial 
period (hypothesis no. 7). The uniformity of the grave goods and of the funerary 
practices is a rather poor argument which does not bring much more than the attríbution 
of the cemetery to the single phase III-2. The stratigraphic study is more informative: 
since it shows (in the R2J sounding) the homogeneity and the thinness of the burial 
stratum: 75 cm. thick at the most, in which there are no discernible separated layers 
(in fig. 2, the ‘lower level’ is nothing but a drawing convenience); even if nothing 
is known about the original depth of the graves, this is a strong argument in favour 
of a short period of time. Furthermore, the specimens have often been gathered by 
two, exceptionally by four or even more in the multiple burial; these are most probably 
simultaneous inhumations (Samzun & Sellier 1985), which also points to a short burial 
period. It is also noticeable that the number of dislocations generally increases with 
the length of the burial period, surely in the ossuaries (Uberlaker 1974: 66-67), but 
here also since it gives evidence of corpse manipulation. This ratio is very low since 
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the graveyard counts only 1596 of complete dislocations (out of 99 excavated specimens). 
The fact that several graves have been cut into by later ones testifies to some degree 
of relative chronology within the cemetery and would seem to argue against a short 
burial period (thus grave no. 3 is later than nos. 4A-4B, no. 63 later than nos. 52 
and 62, no. 65 later than no. 73 and lastly no. 49 later than nos. 50 and 51); the digging 
of those new graves (at the same level as the others) cut straight into the earlier skeletons 
(fig. 6), but without moving their bones or disturbing their connections. So this gives 
evidence of the permanence of most of the ligamentary connections and of the 
incomplete body-tissue decomposition at the time the later burials took place, and 
this is a last argument in favour of a short period during which the graveyard was in use. 

Despite all these indications, it is still quite difficult to assign a precise figure 
of the Jength of the burial period, even if short (hypothesis no. 7). I would put forward 
something like 50 years and suggest 100 years as a maximum (these lengths are thus 
underlined in table 5) but, in order to leave the question open to discussion, I have 
also calculated P for shorter and longer burial periods. Table 5 gives, with the average 
figures, the confidence intervals according to 549 and ê; the higher value 5do , 
corresponding to dtot*+, must be then associated to &5^ (the lowest life expectancy 
at birth corresponding to the highest probability of death under 5 years). 

Considering our arguments about the length of the burial period, a living population 
size (average during that period of time, considering that deaths and births counter- 
balance each other under the stationary population hypothesis) from 500 to 1000 people 
is a satisfactory rough estimate. When compared with the figures presented by 
Aurenche (1981: 93), which are nothing but assertions, the basic hypotheses of which 
are not even mentioned, we would face a rather medium size or even scattered 
population, considering the 75-hectare overall area of the MR2 Chalcolithic site. 
Compared with more cautious but also far-off figures from early Mesoamerica farming 
settlements around 1000 B.C. (Hassan 1981: 93, table 6.10), our estimate is close 
to the maximum population size of the regional centres (‘nucleated centers’) opposed 
to small rural groups. The representativeness of the excavated zones must also be 
taken into,account, in regard to the overall 75-hectare area of the period III site; the 
total area so far excavated is about 3000 sq.m. (Samzun 1988), that is 0.4% of the 
whole area of the Chalcolithic site and the presumed extent of the graveyard (S, cf. 
supra) thus corresponds to only 0.196. This shows how little representative our estimate 
is (which is a minimum, let us insist), in regard to the whole period III site; it is very 
likely that there are other graveyards on the site, even for II-b phase only. 


. Initially clearly an bxopobidiodicat this work leads us to new inséré atiobs and 
to perspectives of both anthropological and archaeological nature. So it can offer much 
more than a simple catalogue of sex and age of the skeletons, since we have been able 
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to identify an unsuspected complexity among the funerary practices which are codified 
at three levels: discriminating distribution of the grave goods, particularities of the 
practice of secondary burial and existence of a specialized zone from which newborn 
babies, infants and young children are excluded. A synthesis of the processes followed 
by Acsddi & Nemeskéri (1957, 1970), by Donat & Ullrich (1971) and by Bocquet & 
Masset (1977) allows us to have direct access to some demographic parameters, to 
estimate the bias in the buried sample and, lastly, to suggest some figures for the living 
population size related to the graveyard. 

We attempted to expound our interpretative process as clearly as possible (table 
6) by pointing out hypotheses often unexpressed in archaeological literature. It is indeed 
more than a mere succession of inferences which are often vague relations not necessarily 
taking into account the arguments on the hypotheses to be weighed or the conclusions 
to be drawn. Through calculation of precise estimates, the confidence intervals of 
which are known, we can relate our interpretations to a probability model as well as 
to hierarchized hypotheses, and sometimes suggest alternative propositions. 

Throughout the interpretation, we have introduced seven hypotheses not equally 
significant (table 6). We shall not refer again to their reliability nor to their necessity 
that have already been fully discussed. We only wish to remark that hypotheses 
no. 1, no. 2 and no. 1A are of the same order and are related to biological factors, 
the non-chronological nature of which can be easily acceptable. Hypotheses no. 4, 
no. 5, no. 6 and no. 7 belong to a different category, since they concern extrapolations 
from the archaeological data (from a non-extensive excavation). We have chosen to 
leave open hypothesis no. 7 by proposing several lengths for the burial period, but 
the other three hypotheses could also be re-evaluated if new data were to come after 
further excavation. So these hypotheses are less general and less theoretical than the 
first ones and could be, to a certain extent, revised. Lastly, hypothesis no; 3 (stationary 
population) stands alone and appears to be the more questionable. It is convenient 
because it is neutral and it is anyway essential to the successive estimations, although 
difficult to verify (unless by T which makes it more acceptable as it increases). 

Our conclusions finally lead towards new perspectives. Later on, our estimates 
might be compared with other anthropological data, such as scars of parturition (for 
DF), the age distribution of the adults (for eg) and the oldest age-group D60-w (to 
estimate the growth rate t). Comparison with archaeological data from outside the 
cemetery is another possibility and should suggest a new research strategy to go on 
studying such a complex and extended site as: MR2. This would include a better 
evaluation of the nutritional status of the Mehrgarh Chalcolithic population as well 
as of its food storage capacities and an attempt to analyse more extensively this 
75-hectare area. Although one cán hardly hope to sort out the whole compound 
sequence, with possible movements, desertions and reoccupations of all or parts of 
the site, perhaps it might be possible at least to locate, on the overall MR2 site, 
chronological as well as functional areas (habitation, storage, specialized craftsmanship) 
and (why not?) discover new burial grounds. z e eg 
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Table 1 - Symbols and definitions 


a 


: number of observed skeletons from age a to age b; it is the number of the buried 


within the excavated area; specially: Doi, Dos, D5.14, Do ,. 


— —— : basis for computation through demographic estimators of the type y = f(x). 


: total number of the uncovered buried specimens. 
: overal number of the buried within the whole area S of the graveyard (excavated 


or not). 


: actual number of the dead from age a to age b; it is the unbiased number of 


tbe deceased. If all specimens in the a-b age-group are buried in the graveyard, 
then dab = Deb; otherwise dj = Dap + bias. 


: overall number of the dead among the whole population during length T (buried 


or not within the graveyard). 


: estimated data; specially: ê, 140, 5p, th. 
: natural growth rate (annual); without migration t = n-m; if stationary 


population, t = 0. 


: overall general fertility rate (annual); average annual number of born alive 


children/number of female from 15 to 50 (15 + 35) years of age. 


: total fertility rate; average number of born alive children per female during 


her whole fertile life (15 to 50 years old if not dead before); DF = 35 (44F,5). 


: life expectancy at birth (average age at death). 
: probability of death between age a and age a + b; number of dead between a 


and a +b/living population of age a. Specially (qp = infant probability of 
death (before 1 year of age); 5qq = probability of death from birth to 5 years 


of age. 


: crude death rate (annual). 

: crude birth rate (annual). 

: average size of living population (throughout the T period of time). 

: period of time during which the graveyard has been in use (burial period). 
: overall burial area (excavated or not). 
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Table 2 - Mebrgerb, MR2 graveyard: Sex distribution of the adults and age distribution of the 


immatures (non-adults); N = 99 specimens 


wuts : 73 (73.7%) munus: 26 (26.3%) 
Q e) g? O02 2-5 69 9-12 12-14 14-18 
28 20 25 3 5 9 5 1 3 


38% 28% 34% 11.5% 19% 35% 19% 4% 11.5% 


Table 3 - Mebrgarb, MR2 graveyard: Estimates of demographic parameters 








(Bocquet & Masset’s method) 
©, = 23.674 4.78 N =99 
q, = 0.284+0.029 D. , 
- 1.5 

(] = 0.452+0.064 Dio-is 

570 
A A D 
mznz 0.04214+0.0067 674^ - 0.205 

^ D o-u 

aa 

F- 5.79 +0.74 


= life expectancy at birth. 

= infant probability of death. 

= probability of death under 5 years of age. 
= crude birth rate. 

= crude death rate. 


35F15 = overall general fertility rate (annual). 


= total fertility rate (per female). 
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Table 4 - Number of the buried individuals (D) and of the deceased (d, corrected data) and estimates 
of the bias for the under-1-year group, the under-5-years group and the whole population (0-w) 








0-20 
O-1 0-5 0-0) 
0-6) 
D 3 (3%) 8 (8%) 99 26% 
d 47 (28%) 75 (45%) 166 56% 
d/D 15.67 9.37 1.68 
oo 93.6% 89. 3% 40.4% 
dou" Du 9] 
Table 5 - Different estimates of tbe T (in years) P (mini) 
minimum population size (D) according 
to the length of tbe burial period T (in 25 2161 +186 
years); the basic burial density is: 1.7 
iid o n : | 1084 193 
550 +46 
300 210 +15 
500 158 +9 





burial density = 1.7 specimens / m2 
S = 800 m2 
D = 1360. 
d -D, ,.d0-w = 2280 +270. 
tot tot —— 


"sa 
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Table 6 - General diagram of the overall interpretative process with relations between data, 
hypotheses, discussions and conclusions (which can be used as new bypotbeses for next steps) 


data 


MR2 graveyard hypotheses discussion & other data conclusions 













ick Table 2 
aed uius dot 1. blological sen ef adults 
stabilit ule ege of noa-adults 
ET through time Do e Dia. Dye) 
choice 


of age 
dislocatiens, prmary burials vi. 
bones missing, genuine secondary 
maaipelatiens burlals 












tests: 
statistical 






grave goods 
class 1, 20r 3 


codificatiea 
of funerary 
practices 
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Lampstands and Terracotta Fireplaces from Swat 


by FRANCESCA R. SCERRATO 


Lampstands and terracotta fireplaces are, or were (t), typical handicraft products 
of Swat (North-West Frontier Province). They are of considerable interest both from 
the artistic point of view, for their rich decorations, and from the ethnological, through 
their connection with fire and because available evidence indicates that their production 
was a female prerogative within the family. 

The link between woman and fire is probably related to the ancient belief, also 
found in the Upenisads, that the female element was the origin of fire (*). This belief 
is common to many cultural traditions and is bound up with the idea of fertility set 
in relation to both woman and fire, the latter’s production through friction being seen 
as a symbol of sexual union (see e.g.: Frazer 1907-12: 208 ff., 213; Crooke 1926: 336; 
Renou 1947: 361 § 731; Bachelard 1949: 65-69 ff.; Eliade 1953: 268-69; Durand 1960: 
181, 359; Grottanelli 1965: II 336, III 318-19; Perles 1979: 507). Fire is also a constant 
element of popular religion and is often identified with the divinity or regarded as 
a mediator between the worshipper and his god. 

These considerations add interest to the fireplaces and lampstands of Swat by 
suggesting that, apart from simple domestic use, they probably served an original, albeit 
not exclusive, ritual function, all memory of which has since been lost. In fact, a wide 
range of religious implications may be assumed for any common fireplace and, in the 
last analysis, also for the lampstands closely connected with them in Swat. 


(1 They appear to have been made until at least twenty years ego. It is unfortunately necessary 
to report the increasingly rapid disappearance of many elements of traditional culture. Cf. Jettmar 1959. 

(7) ‘Her lap is the sacrificial altar; her hair, the sacrificial grass; ber skin, the soma-press. The two 
labia of the vulva are the fire in the middle. Verily, indeed, as great as is the world of him who sacrifices 
with the Véjapeye (Strength-libation) sacrifice, so great is the world of him who practises sexual intercourse, 
knowing this; be turns the good deeds of women to himself. But he who practises sexual intercourse 
without knowing this — women turn his good deeds unto themselves’ (Byhederanyaka Upanisad, 6, 4, 1). 
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The lampstands presented here mostly come from the Dard area, especially from 
Torwali in Upper Swat (Barth 1956: 69 ff., cf. Map II) and, to be more precise, from 
around Madyan and Bahrein. Some simpler types have, however, been reported in 
the Valley of Kandia on the Indus (;bid.: 15 ff., cf. Map II). It is not improbable 
that they have, or had, a wider distribution and, in any case, were used extensively 
in Lower Swat (?), where on particular occasions use is made of tall terracotta lamp- 
or torch-stands, of very different size and style, made in Matta, north-east of Saidu 
Sharif (cf. Sponenburg 1961a: fig. p. 36). 

As little of this material has been published apart from some rare exceptions 
(Sponenburg 1961: 36-37; Inayat-ur-Rahman 1969: 286; Kalter 1982: 80, fig. 9), it 
has been considered worthwhile to illustrate the small group for which photographs 
are available (^). 

Specimens of this group are displayed at the Museum of Saidu Sharif (figs. 27, 
29, 37, 56, 61-64), in the headquarters of the Italian Archaeological Mission in Swat 
(figs. 1, 6-15, 19-22, 24-26, 28, 30-36, 41-55, 57, 67-70), at the National Museum 
of Oriental Art in Rome (figs. 18, 38-39) and in private collections (figs. 16, 17, 23, 
40, 58-60, 65-66). Further pieces are on display in the Museum of Lahore (Sponenburg 
1961a) and in the Linden Museum of Stuttgart (Kalter 1982). 

The lampstands, known as ‘layghaz’ in Torwali, are of quite solid appearance and 
are characterized by a tall and variously decorated body supporting a wide square or 
circular dish. This is generally connected to the body by means of four or more brackets, 
which provide an opportunity for rich decoration and give the upper part of the 
lampstand the appearance of a capital (figs. 27-28, 50, 52, 54-56, 61-63, 65, 67) or 
of a basket (figs. 6, 16). The cylindrical, truncated conical or parallelepiped body may 
have a base, usually of no great size, but this is lacking in some cases (figs. 28, 55). 
On the basis of available material it is possible to distinguish two types of lampstand: 
type A, lampstand with base and circular dish; type B, lampstand with base and 
square dish. 

Type A may be subdivided into A’, comprising lamps of the ‘hour-glass’ kind 
(figs. 41-45), and A”, with polygonal dishes (figs. 46-49). 


() This type of lampstand is not mentioned by Raverty’s informant (1878: 205), who visited Lower 
Swat in 1858: '[...] The person whom I sent into Swat in 1858 was rather surprised at seeing a primitive 
description of lantern in use there. He says: “I was surprised to see a description of lantern in Suwát, 
something on the plan of English ones, although, of course, not copied from them. It consists of a wooden 
frame covered with a buffalo bladder, or the skin of the perda'b or membraneous covering of the stomach 
of animals, stretched over this frame whilst damp, with a place for oil in the centre. By the light of 
these, one can see to read tolerably well, and, during my journey in Suwét, I had often to read books 
by the light of one of them". [...]’. 

(*) These are housed in the Archives of the IsMEO Excavation Centre. I should like to express 
my thanks to the latter for their kind permission to publish them. 
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In both circular and square types, there may be a double join element (figs. 37-40 
and 61-68). In some cases the two parts are quite distinct as regards the choice of 
constructional motifs (fig. 38). In others, the motifs are similar, except for size, and 
give the impression of two actual dishes lying one on top of the other (figs. 37, 40, 
61-63, 65, 67). This effect is achieved by repetition of the rim of the dish used as 
a separating element. 

Among lampstands of type B with double join elements, a subdivision B’ may 
be distinguished, where the upper dish is very small and is emphasized with respect 
to the lower (figs. 69-70). 

Decoration is generally concentrated in the area where the body joins the dish 
and is similar for both circular and square types. It is essentially of the sculpted, 
phytomorphic kind. Open-work is always used in the area of the join element. The 
basic element of the construction of the join element is a more or less stylized palmette 
rendered with series of parallel incisions. In the great majority of cases, the elements 
making up the join element tend to close in to form a sort of basket. In other cases, 
the supporting brackets tend to be emphasized (figs. 19-21). Some lampstands retain 
slight traces of plant models only in the moulding of the overhanging rim of the dish 
and employ a spiral form for the brackets (figs. 24, 25). Characteristic of some pieces 
is-the presence of projecting decorative elements such as bosses, cabochons and small 
single or double loops (figs. 1, 23, 27-31, 38, 40, 42, 44, 50-57, 63, 67, 69-70). 

The body is generally decorated with heavy rings or mouldings engraved with 
geometrical motifs, the most frequent being rope-work, lozenges, triangles and dots. 
Open-work has been used in some cases, and either runs the whole length of the body, 
as in the Bahrein specimen (figs. 61-62), or is restricted to a globular element, as in 
the pieces housed in the Museum of Lahore (Kalter 1982: 80, fig. 9) and in the National 
Museum of Oriental Art in Rome (fig. 18). 

In the case of lampstands of type A’, the globular element resembles the element 
joining the body and dish in shape and size, thus giving the lampstand an hour-glass 
appearance (figs. 41-45). 

The dish is generally more or less concave. In some cases it also has a hole or 
small depression in the centre (figs. 11, 15, 31, 60). In the more ornate specimens, 
its decoration is either incised or in slight relief (figs. 7, 13, 22, 26, 33, 36, 39, 43, 
45, 47, 51, 53-55, 51, 60, 62, 65-67, 69). The objects in question are actually lamps 
rather than lampstands. In fact, at least originally, the dish did not hold an oil-lamp 
but one or two sticks of resinous wood burnt to provide light 0). However, they were 


C) The attentive observer Babur remarks of the Kafir and semi-Kafir inhabitants of the Nijraw 
region in Kohistan, NE of Kabul: '[...] Jilghuxa-wood (Pinus Generdzuesa) is all the lamps these people 
have: it burns like a candle and is very remarkable [...] (Babur 1970: 213). 
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often used as lampstands and, according to some informants, can also be used as fire- 
stands. These lamps are generally situated near the fireplace (fig. 1). Some of those 
without a base are not moveable but set into the ground or into the fireplace itself. 

The particular care and decoration involved in producing the object make it a 
valuable item of home furnishing. It is for this reasons, and for the fact that its chosen 
position is next to the fireplace, that its original use as a lampstand has come to be 
doubted. Inayat-ur-Rahman (1969) suggests that originally it may have served as a 
sort of domestic fire altar. 

Objects comparable to these lampstands are represented in some Gandharan 
bas-reliefs and especially on some pedestals of images of Buddha or Bodhisattva, 
where they clearly act as altars (Ingholt & Lyons 1957: pls. 52, 232, 284, 302, 477 
and 478) (6). 

In Central Asia, at Balalyk-Tepe and Dal'verzin-Tepe, some cult-objects, rather 
similar in shape to those we are dealing with in our work, have been found. L.I. Albaum 
(1958) and G.A. Pugatenkova (Pougatchenkova 1977: 290-91) think that these objects 
are linked with the cult of the Great Mother and the fertility. Pugatenkova names 
them 'cassulets rituels’, Al’baum, who proposes a rich series of comparisons, quotes 
the cult-objects as censers. At any rate these kind of cult-objects are interesting for 
the connection among woman, fire and fertility. We also point out that a waman 
face is represented in relief in one of the censers from Balalyk-Tepe (7).  . 

However, available evidence does not confirm the existence of a fire cult among 
non-Islamized Kafir and Dard peoples, though offerings made to fire have been observed 
(flour, milk, ghee, etc.) (5). 

In any case, artifacts used in worship have been found in houses dating from the 
4th and 5th centuries B.C. at Balambat in Lower Swat and are regarded by their 
discoverer as fire alters resulting from Achaemenian influence (Dani 1967a: 40-41 and 
1967b: 245). Both this supposed Achaemenian influence and the identification of 
these artifacts as fire altars have, however, been rightly questioned by Tucci (1967: 


($) Ingholt (1957: 21) records six examples and puts forward the hypothesis that they were 
worshipped as emblems of the divinity. M. Taddei (1984: 269, fn. 1) thinks that the lampstands produced 
in Upper Swat may be interpreted as the survival of the fire altars which appear on Gandharan coins 
and bas-reliefs. 

(7) I must thank very much Prof. K. Jettmar for his great kindness in pointing out to me L.I. 
Al’baum’s article. 

(5) As regards offerings to fire, it should be remembered that in Vedic India these were thrown 
during the rituals into the square fireplace situated to the east in the area reserved to the priest. Others 
were cooked in the circular fireplace. The third, SERED aD eae a apo ppaie Sanerous (eee 
Brelich 1966: 193 and 198). 
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12-13) (?). A public rather than private structure of a religious nature in which, 
according to its discoverers, fire played some part was identified in the excavations 
of the Italian Archaeological Mission (hereinafter referred to as MAI) at Aligrama 
(Swat) in 1980 and dated from about the 4th century B.C. (19). 

Tucci (1977: 34) observes: ‘also today in Swat juniper is burnt on some fire-stands 





Fig. 1 - Lampstand (Cat. no. 38) next to a couple of niche fireplaces joined together (Cat. no. 64) from 
Bahrein. (Neg. Dep. L 4807/33; F. Bonardi). 


(°) There is various evidence of the domestic fire cult. Particularly significant is that unearthed 
in Persian Sistan during the archaeological excavation of the Achaemenian city on the site of Dahan-e 
Ghulaman, which is of especial interest also for the clear traces of the ancient Indo-Iranian religion. 
In a house on the site a small, stepped fire altar of unquestionably domestic nature and of totally different 
type to those of Balambat was unearthed next to the fireplace (Scerrato 1979). Comparison with the 
protohistorical fireplace of the Iranian area — whose typology is analysed by Genito (1982: 195-245) — 
is also of interest for the light it sheds on the social context of the practical use of the fireplace within 
the family and its use as a cult object in religious ceremonies. There is evidence of the utilization of 
the domestic fireplace for cult purposes also in Mesopotamia, as Barrelet points out (1974: 243-300) 
with regard to fireplaces found on the sites of Ur, Nippur and Uruk. Use of fireplaces outside the normal 
times has also been identified by Bromberger (1974: 301-10) in the area of Turkey, Transjordan, North 
Iran and Afghanistan. 

(1°) Excavations directed by Dr S. Tusa in 1980, cf. Valente. I should like to thank Dr I. Valente 
for kindly making available his manuscript, in press at the time. 
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for the suffimenta practised by witches’. No precise indication is given but these fire- 
stands would appear to be the lampstands under discussion here. 

(For the ritual use of juniper in the Dard-Kafir area see: Morgenstierne 1947, 
1973: 320; Fussman 1977: 34, 44; Snoy 1962: index s.v.; Tucci 1963: 155, fn. 37a; 
Jettmar 1975: index s.v.; Robertson 1974: 424; Lorimer 1929: 514). 

The special nature of the forms used for lampstands in the Islamized area is itself, 
in our view, a clue to the ancient holy character of the underlying concept, which 
Islam has not been able to neutralize completely (14). 

The decoration is of the geometric and naturalistic type, albeit highly stylized. 
The sculpted elements are often decorated with a series of incisions forming motifs 
closely resembling those belonging to the tradition of embroidery, especially on the 
rings of the body and the support for the dish (figs. 54, 61-62), a fact strengthening 
the hypothesis that this kind of handicraft was an exclusively female prerogative. 
However, in the choice of naturalistic motifs such as the palmette, we must not overlook 
contact with the tradition of carvings in wood, which leads us on to a link between 
terracotta work and the art of wood-carving. 

While echoes of an ancient pre-Islamic or Dard artistic tradition would seem to 
be present in the case of geometric decoration, palmette decoration of the naturalistic 
type is most probably of Islamic origin. As has recently been suggested, phytomorphic 
decoration should not be considered, as Sir Aurel Stein claims (1930: 61-65), as the 
continuation of classical Gandharan forms, but rather as their reintroduction by Islam, 
probably through Central Asia. It should, in fact, be borne in mind that the repertoire 
of wood carvings of the pre-Islamic tradition in the bordering Kafir areas is essentially, 
if not exclusively, of the geometric type (see e.g.: Edelberg & Jones 1979: passim). 

The art of lamps and fireplaces in Swat thus appears to be a product of Dard 
handicraft largely influenced in its artistic expression by the new fashion introduced 
by Islam. This is all the more interesting when one considers that these products are, 
or are thought to be, exclusively the work of women, who are the more conservative 
component of society. 

It is no coincidence that until very seconds in these mountain areas the pottery 
vessels for domestic use, also largely produced by women (12), were always decorated 
with motifs of ancient Kefir-Dard tradition such as goat heads (figs. 104-6). 

Therefore, while it is probable that the typology of the lampstands belongs to 
an ancient tradition, this is less likely in the case of their phytomorphic decoration. 


(11) It is of interest, as Prof. K. Jettmar kindly informs me, that among the Ismailis of Chitral 

are considered holy objects, especially during funeral ceremonies. 

(7) A recent study by Levi-Strauss (1985) is focussed on women as the sole depositaries of the art 
of making terracotta pots, which involves familiarity with the use of fire. This work is devoted to the 
myths of the Indians of the whole American continent, for whom reference to the Great Potter, ie. 
to the Earth Mother, suggests the idee of fecundity as an underlying motif connecting women with the 
manufacture of pots and with fire. 
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Considerable importance should also be attributed to the domestic fireplace in 
the areas of Kohistan and Lower Swat for the great care with which it is made and 
for the remarkable variety of its forms. It may be situated either in a room inside 
the house or on the veranda (figs. 2-5). The type most frequently found harks back 
to the most universal and common form, i.e. three stones laid horizontally. 

What is particular in this case is that the three stones are replaced with three 
moveable terracotta elements of pentagonal prism form, decorated with plant-form 
mouldings and motifs. Moreover, the area of the fireplace is delimited by a low 
quadrangular platform of mud complete with a decorated moulding of varying extension 
(fig. 71). This first type of fireplace is usually situated inside one of the rooms, but 
may also be placed on the veranda. 

The prism-shaped andirons are found in two varieties, the first, and far more 
common, of which presents palmettes with ribbing in relief, at times ending in mere 
grooves, on its vertical and slightly concave sides (figs. 72-93). The top is composed 
of a series of staggered mouldings and the upper face presents a pentagonal, circular 
or lobate depression and a sort of boss at its most pronounced corner, i.e. the one 
facing inwards for the pots to rest on (fig. 76). In some cases this has the shape of 
a small triangle (figs. 77-79, 82-85). 

In the other variety, the andirons are characterized frontally by two deep funnel- 
shaped grooves running almost as far as the base. The central element has the shape 
of an arrow-head. The sides are decorated with close horizontal grooves embellished 
with a series of chevrons to the rear. The side where the pots rest is covered with 
closely spaced, curved incisions (figs. 90-92). 

Andirons of a different shape from those examined here are to be found in the 
Kafir area, where they are given the form of a ram (Edelberg & Jones 1979: pls. 38 
and 66) or of ram’s horns alone (Edelberg 1984: 76, pl. 95). These steatite andirons 
serve especially as supports for griddles used in baking bread. 

The second type of fireplace is represented by a small pit delimited by a moulding 
and situated in the middle of the room. This type of fireplace is found in versions 
with square or circular pits and both have the three andirons set in the bottom. In 
the square-pit specimen (fig. 94) the three andirons are distinguished by their height 
from those of the circular-pit specimen (fig. 95), which represent mere lobs around 
the edge of the pit. 

The third type of fireplace may be called the ‘niche’ type. It is made of clay 
which is fired in situ and consists of a sort of low U- or horse-shoe shaped wall. 
Fireplaces of this type are generally found in pairs, either simply placed side by side 
(fig. 96) or actually combined into a single unit (figs. 1 and 99). They may be placed 
up against a wall or in any part of a closed room, but are more often found on the 
veranda. The peculiarity of this type lies in its prismatic andirons, of the type described 
above, being incorporated into the front ends of the arms of the niche and at the back, 
so that the fireplace appears lobate in plan view. 
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The pieces from Bahrein (fig. 1) and from the Jambil Valley (fig. 99) consist of 
paired horse-shoe fireplaces, while the Beshigram specimen is composed of a U-shaped 
fireplace and a horse-shoe one (figs. 96-98). 

A variant of the niche-fireplace has been recorded in Lower Swat: a three-pot 
niche-fireplace situated in the corner of a room (fig. 100). 

In the fourth type of fireplace, the ash-pit element has been developed. Two 
specimens have been recorded: one at Pattan in Kohistan and the other purchased 
at Madyan by the Italian Archaeological Mission in September 1985. 

In the Pattan specimen (fig. 101), the fireplace is shaped like a key-hole in plan 
view, i.e. it has a semi-circular fire pit which continues into a sort of pan for the ashes 
— the ash-pit. This is of trapezoid form and is set within a large pit complete with 
mouldings used to keep food hot and to cook through indirect heat. There are only 
slight traces of the presence of andirons on the arms of the circular section at the back. 

The specimen purchased at Madyan (fig. 102) is U-shaped and has a moulding 
which once decorated the ash-pit. l 

Worthy of mention is the precise and elegant workmanship of the andirons of 
the niche-type specimens from Beshigram, which have become quoins with staggered 
mouldings and with a boss on each indentation. 

Niche-fireplaces are characterized internally by a series of staggered mouldings 
which echo those of the andirons. These are evident in the specimens, which are 
embellished by a striking moulding with small triangles in relief ending in palmettes 
on the arms. The motif of the denticulated moulding is found in the central circular- 
pit fireplace of the site described above. The three-andiron fireplace of Gorunai (fig. 
71) takes the form of a moulding with plant-volutes and projecting triangles in the 
centre of each side. Also the Pattan fireplace has complex decoration, which exhibits 
a certain variety of motifs: triangles, cables, eyelets and two large palmettes in the 
corners where the circular pit joins the square one. 

Some niche-fireplaces from the Pashai area (Wutt 1981: pl. 36) can be used for 
purposes of comparison but are much simpler and in some cases their decoration is 
traced in the mud. There is also a central fireplace from the same area with a circular 
fire-pit set in a square base with a small raised moulding decorated at the corners 
with sculpted palmettes (#bid.: pl. 38). The veranda fireplaces of the Kalash Kafirs 
(fig. 103) present no particular decoration (cf. Edelberg & Jones 1979: pl. 66). 

Essential forms are found in fireplaces used by the inhabitants of the Valley of 
Munjan, which was Islamized during the 11th century. The inhabitants are Tadzhikis 
and, like the majority of the Tadzhikis in Badakhshan, Ismailis. The moulded clay 
fireplace, albeit very simple, has significant decorations moulded by hand while the 
material is still damp and consisting of stylized representations of rock-goats on both 
frontal parts of the fireplace. This animal is often depicted, not only on fireplaces but on 
the walls of houses, on pillars in mosques and carved into rocks, and occupies a prominent 
place in the folklore of the Munjan. It is an echo of the pre-Islamic religion, even if 
the hunt seems to have lost its original sacral feature (cf. Huwyler & Von Moos 1979). 
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LAMPSTANDS 


Type A: Cat. nos. 1-27 (Figs. 6-40) 


1 — Lampstand (fig. 6 and 7), Type A. 
Beshigram. 
Terracotta, tot. h. 24.5 cm.; part. h. 17.5 cm.; dish diam. 18 cm.; base diam. 
9.8 cm. 
Property of the Italian Archaeological Mission. 


Truncated-cone shaped body and circular base with projecting rim. Five rings are 
distributed along the body; one adjacent to the base, three grouped in the middle and one 
at the beginning of the join element which in this case takes the form of an open-work 
hemispherical cup. 

On the body, the ring at the base of the join element and the central ring, which is slightly 
larger than the others, display decoration in the form of small arcs designed with double lines. 
The same type of decoration can be seen around the rim of the concave dish and forming 
a cross in the centre. The wall of the cup-shaped join element is relatively thin and incised 
with patterns resembling the familiar palmettes, redrawn on the surface with tiny concentric 
grooves. 





Figs. 6-7 - Cat. no. 1. Lampstand from Beshigram. Property of the MAI. (Neg. Dep. L 15338/10, 
11; F. Noci). 
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2 — Lampstand (fig. 8), Type A. 
Torwali area (acquired by Amir Sawab at Saidu Sharif, perhaps originally from 
Madyan). 
Terracotta, h. 30 cm.; dish diam. 19.8 cm.; base diam. 12.5 cm. 
Property of the Italian Archaeological Mission. 

Truncated-cone shaped body, complete with base; it is not in contact with the circular 
depressed dish around the rim of which runs short arc moulding fashioned with double lines. 
The body is joined to the dish by means of six flat brackets connected with roughly fashioned 
sculpted elements following the palmette pattern, combining to form a hemispherical open- 
work cup; the surface displays incised stylized plant decorations. The body shows two flattened 
rings: the top ring displaying a series of incised ‘chevrons’ while the lower ring is of the 
‘ropework’ type. 


3 — Lampstand (fig. 9), Type A. 

Torwali area (acquired at Madyan). 

Terracotta, h. 33 cm.; dish diam. 16.5 cm.; base diam. 12.5 cm. 

Property of the Italian Archaeological Mission. 

Truncated-cone shaped body, complete with base, supporting a circular depressed dish. 

The body shows a series of three denticulated rings dividing it into four sections, the central 
two sections displaying geometrical decoration with small incised triangles. The body is joined 
to the dish by means of six bent flat brackets connected with sculpted elements fashioned 
according to the palmette pattern, and resembles in form an open-work hemispherical cup; 
the surface of the join element has been finely incised and a festoon pattern runs alongside 
the grooved rim of the dish. 


4 — Lampstand (figs. 10 and 11), Type A. 
Torwali area (acquired at Madyan). 
Terracotta, h. 25.5 cm.; dish diam. 18 cm.; base diam. 12.5 cm. 
Property of the Italian Archaeological Mission. 

Truncated cone shaped body complete with sturdy circular base decorated with indented 
moulding. The depressed circular dish hes a hole at the centre surrounded by a rosette with 
small pebbles set into it. The element joining the body to the dish is supported by a small 
indented fascia and has the form of a sort of hemispherical open-work cup; the surface is marked 
by ribbing following the shape of the two-lobed openings. Five rings of various sizes are 
distributed along the body. The three upper rings are set close together and display various 
decorative patterns: the first is of the ‘ropework’ type, the second shows small arcs drawn 
with double lines and the third is denticulated. The first of the two lower rings is finer and 
of the ‘ropework’ type, while the second is larger and flattened, once again displaying a small 
arc pattern. The sections between the two groups of rings and between the second group and 
the base are marked with irregular series of holes. 
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Fig 8 - Cat. no. 2. Lampstand from Torwali area. Fig. 9 - Cat. no. 3. Lampstand from Torwali area. 
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Noci). F. Noci). 
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Figs. 10-11 - Cat. no. 4. Lampstand from Torwali 
area. Property of the MAI. ( Neg. Dep. L 15752/ 
24-27; F. Noci). 
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5 — Lampstand (figs. 12 and 13), Type A. 
Torwali area (acquired at Madyan). 
Terracotta, h. 22.5 cm.; dish diam. 17 cm.; base diam. 13-14 cm. 
Property of the Italian Archaeological Mission. 

Short, thick truncated-cone shaped body with circular base. The element joining the body 
to the dish, implemented using the customary palmette pattern elements, takes the form of 
a hemispherical open-work cup supporting a dish with wavy jutting rim. The body shows a 
certain peculiarity, since it is subdivided into six sections by means of projecting triangular 
sculpted elements. The surface of the four sections is decorated with dots and a sort of 
lambrequin pattern spreading out from a band decorated with a zigzag pattern which links 
up the dividing elements on top; these elements are also linked up from below by a broader 
band containing the customary zigzag pattern. Below the lower band there is a narrow 
denticulated ring resting on the rim of the base, which is also denticulated. The components 
forming the join element are decorated with curving grooves. The depression in the centre- 
of the dish is set off by a sort of incised star, and the surface within the wavy rim is outlined 
by a little frame showing small arcs designed with double lines. 


6 — Lampstand (fig. 14), Type A. 
Beshigram area (Madyan area, Torwali area). 
Terracotta, h. 36 cm.; dish diam. 23.3 cm.; base diam. 15 cm. 
Property of the Italian Archaeological Mission. 

Slender truncated-cone shaped body and circular base with projecting rim. Five bulging 
rings are distributed along the body which supports a decidedly concave dish by means of 
six brackets. 

-~ The rings on the body are decorated with a geometrical pattern consisting of bands of 
short lines running in zigzag directions. On the second and third rings from the top there 
are also eyelets incised in groups of three. The sculpted elements connecting body and dish 
are fashioned like palmettes with ribbed surfaces. The palmettes are of two types: in the lower 
part smaller, with calyces consisting of a single volute, while in the upper part the central part 
of the spreading palmettes shows groups of three eyelets similar to those on the body. 


7 — Lampstand (fig. 15), Type A. 
Beshigram area (Madyan, Torwali area). 
Terracotta, h. 29.5 cm.; dish diam. 19 cm.; base diam. 13.2 cm. 
Property of the Italian Aiae a Mission. 

Truncated-cone shaped body and circular base with small rim. E E E ane 
distributed along the body which supports a concave dish with a hole in the centre. The join 
element between dish and body is obtained with four brackets. 

The rings on the body bear deep, slightly oblique incisions producing a spiral effect. The 
sculpted elements of the brackets recall the palmette plant motif and show the customary ribbing. 
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Figs. 12-13 - Cat. no. 5. Lampstand from Torwali 
area. Property of the MAI . (Neg. Dep. L 
15737/4, 6; F. Noci). 





m 4 
Fig. 14 - Cat. no. 6. Lampstand from area of Fig. 15 - Cat. no. 7. Lampstand from area of 
Beshigram. Property of the MAI. (Neg. Dep. Beshigram. Property of the MAI. (Neg. Dep. 
L 14878/5; F. Noci). L 14878/26; F. Noci). 
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8 — Lampstand (fig. 16), Type A. 
Torwali area. 
Terracotta, tot. h. 35.5 cm.; part. h. 27 cm.; dish diam. 22 cm.; base diam. 16 cm. 
Eleonora Spinnelein Collection. 

Truncated-cone shaped body and base with projecting rim. Four bulging rings are 
distributed along the body which is connected to the dish by means of four brackets alternating 
with four pairs of sculpted elements (the upper element is missing in one pair). The concave 
circular base is not intact. 

The rings are decorated with a zigzag ribbon pattern. Rows of eyelets appear near the 
rings and the base. In the area of the element joining body and dish the sculpted elements 
alternating with the brackets are fashioned with the customary palmette plant motif. The 
brackets display bands of incised parallel lines. 


9 — Lampstand (fig. 17), Type A. 
Torwali area. 
Terracotta. 
A. De Franchis Collection. 

Truncated-cone shaped body and base with projecting rim. Two bulging rings are 
distributed along the body which is connected to the dish by means of four brackets alternating 
with four pairs of sculpted elements. The depressed circular dish has a jutting rim. 

The lower ring is of the ‘ropework’ type, while the upper one displays a fish-bone pattern. 
The surface of the body between the rings shows geometrical patterns designed with double 





Fig. 16 - Cat. no. 8. Lampstand from Torwali Fig. 17 - Cat. no. 9. Lampstand from Torwali 
area. U. Scerrato coll. (Neg. Dep. L 15684/25a; area. A. De Franchis coll. (Neg. Dep. L 16132/4; 
U. Scerrato). U. Scerrato). 
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lines and is dotted. The sculpted elements belonging to the body-dish join element, which 
has the form of a broad cup, are fashioned with the palmette plant pattern and decorated with 
the customary ribbing. 


10 — Lampstand (fig. 18), Type A. 
Swat (Torwali area). 
Terracotta, tot. h. 36.5 cm.; part. h. 25 cm.; dish diam. 22 cm.; base diam. 
16 cm. 
National Museum of Oriental Art, Rome. 

Truncated-cone shaped body and circular base (part missing) with large, pronounced rim. 
The element joining the body and dish is formed by means of eight brackets; the circular dish 
is slightly concave. 

This specimen displays a considerable variety of decorations along the body, dividing it 
into six sections: the section nearest the base bears a zigzag pattern in relief with small holes 
irregularly distributed in the spaces; above this there is a sturdy ‘ropework’ type ring marking 
the transition to the central part which bears sculpted decoration scored with fine grooves, 
recalling the palmette plant motif and producing an open-work effect. A band with a chain 
pattern runs above this area. There follows a band displaying six deep circular hollows at 
the bottom of which a pattern is pricked out. A ‘ropework’ ring is set between the top of 
the body and the join element, the brackets of which are fashioned with the customary palmette 
plant motif and show a series of incisions; four of the brackets have a hole in the lower part. 
The base of the lampstand is decorated with denticulated moulding. 

This specimen is comparable, especially for the open-work on one section of the body, 
with a specimen appearing in Kalter 1982, p. 80, photo 9. 





Fig. 18 - Cat. no. 10. Lampstand from Torwali 
area. Museo Nazionale d’Arte Orientale, Rome. 
(Neg. Dep. R 15627/10; G. Silvestrini). 
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11 — Lampstand (fig. 19), Type A. 
Beshigram area (Madyan, Torwali area). 
Terracotta, h. 31 cm.; dish diam. 21.2 cm.; base diam. 15.8 cm. 
Property of the Italian Archaeological Mission. 

Truncated-cone shaped body and base with moulded protruding rim. Three bulging rings 
are distributed along the body, the uppermost of which is in contact with the four brackets 
which bend sharply upwards to support the circular, slightly concave dish. The dish has a 
thick, downturned rim connecting it to the brackets. 

The first of the rings on the body is of the ‘ropework’ type while the other two are 
decorated with incisions of palmette motifs: triangular on the lower ring and semicircular on 
the middle one. The brackets are decorated with a series of grid-like incisions. The downward 
turning rim of the dish has eight palmette-shaped lobes with incised ribbing. Each lobe is 
set off by a triangular element in relief with the vertices pointing upwards and downwards 
alternately. 


12 — Lampstand (fig. 20), Type A. 
Torwali area (acquired at Madyan). 
Terracotta, h. 20.5 cm.; dish diam. 16.5 cm.; base diam. 8 + 9 cm. 
Property of the Italian Archaeological Mission. 
Cylindrical body tapering at the base and at the base of the element joining with the 





Fig. 19 - Cat. no. 11. Lampstand from area of Fig. 20 - Cat. no. 12. Lampstand from Torwali 
Beshigram. Property of the MAI. (Neg. Dep. area. Property of the MAI. (Neg. Dep. 
L 14878/11; F. Noci). L 15752/33; F. Noci). 
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depressed circular dish. A flattened ring decorated with a pattern of small arcs traced with 
double lines divides the body into two sections, the surfaces of which show fine intersecting 
incisions forming triangle and lozenge motifs. Eight sharply bent brackets form the element 
joining body and dish; below, they are joined together by a sculpted element in the form of a 
band, while at the top they are inserted below the crenellated, downward curving rim of the dish. 
A series of incisions and moulding decorated with festoons run close to the rim of the dish, 
defining the surface which is divided into eight sectors by fine grooves converging at the centre. 


13 — Lampstand (figs. 21-22), Type A. 
Torwali area (acquired at Madyan). 
Terracotta, h. 34 cm.; dish diam. 19 cm.; base diam. 10.5 cm. 
Property of the Italian Archaeological Mission. 

Cylindrical body complete with circular base, supporting a depressed circular dish. The 
body is divided into sections by two flattened rings showing denticulations and holes. The 
surface is decorated with various types of incised designs. The body is connected to the dish 
by means of six brackets and robust sculpted elements in the form of highly stylized palmettes. 
The surface of the dish is divided by fine grooves into eight sectors filled with curving incisions 
similar to those on the join elements. 





Figs. 21-22 - Cat. no. 13. Lampstand from Torwali area. Property of the MAI. (Neg. Dep. L 15751/18, 
212 FB. INGE: 
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14 — Lampstand (fig. 23), Type A. 

Torwali area (acquired at Madyan). 

Terracotta, tot. h. 17 cm.; part. h. 10 cm.; dish diam. 13 cm.; diam. foot 7 cm. 

Eleonora Spinnelein Collection. 

Cylindrical body, slightly flared towards the base, supporting a circular depressed dish. 

A denticulated ring divides the body into two sections, the surface of which bears no decorations. 
The body is connected to the dish by means of nine brackets alternately decorated with small 
loops and cabochons, connected below by a smooth flattened ring, smaller thari the ring on 
the body. In the upper part the brackets are inserted on the downturned rim of the dish. 
The rim itself is wavy, decorated with raised dots and a pattern of small'arcs traced with double 
lines. 


15 — Lampstand (fig. 24), Type A. 
Beshigram area (Madyan, Torwali area). 
Terracotta, h. 37 cm.; dish diam. 19.5 cm.; base diam. 18.5 cm. 
Property of the Italian Archaeological Mission. 

Short, thick truncated-cone shaped body with base. A series of six rings are superimposed 
on the body, the fourth from the top distinguished by its size and decoration. The circular 
depressed dish is supported by two pairs of roughly fashioned spiral brackets which leave the 
body at two opposite points. The ring at the centre of the body displays deep, oblique incisions 
simulating a sort of rope. In the area where the body joins the dish, the decorative effect 
is confined to the ample but unrefined sculpted qualities of the bracket spirals. The rim of 
the dish shows no decoration but is merely bevelled. 


16 — Lampstand (figs. 25 and 26), Type A. 
Beshigram area (acquired by Amir Sawab). 
Terracotta, h. 33 cm.; dish diam. 23 cm. 
Property of the Italian Árchaeological Mission. 

Cylindrical body, slightly flared towards the base. The element joining body and dish 
is obtained by means of four robust, slightly curved brackets. The dish is circular and decidedly 
concave, divided by ribs into four sections. This lampstand displays rather peculiar decoration: 
a band of ribbing with a hint of spiral movement envelops the entire body; the ribs stretch 
out in groups of three, twisting around the brackets to create the effect of a vineshoot pattern. 
The brackets engage on the broad, downward-curving rim of the dish. The rim itself, consisting 
of slightly curved triangular elements and showing double moulding along the edge, and the 
surfaces within the triangles, are hatched with lozenge decorations which also adorn the lower, 
downturned edge and continue on the brackets. At the level of the bracket insertion but 
separate from the brackets a band runs round the body. Each of the four sections of the dish 
is decorated with an incised grid pattern. 
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Fig. 23 - Cat. no. 14. Lampstand from Torwali Area. Fig. 24 - Cat. no. 15. Lampstand from area 
U. Scerrato coll. of Beshigram. Property of the MAI. (Neg. 
Dep. L 14878/24; F. Noci). 





Figs. 25-26 - Cat. no. 16. Lampstand from area of 
Beshigram. Property of the MAI. (Neg. Dep. 
15338/1,2; F. Noci). 
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17 — Lampstand (fig. 27), Type A. 
Bahrein area. 
Terracotta. 
Swat Museum, Saidu Sharif. 

Two large, bulging rings are distributed along the cylindrical body which stands on a circular 
base with broad, protruding rim. The circular dish is connected to the body by means of two 
orders of sculpted elements forming a casing which reaches down to the first ring. The body- 
dish join element is decorated with small loops and cabochons; the first order of sculpted 
elements at the join element is fashioned in the form of robust rings, while the second order 
shows the palmette pattern with incised ribbing. The two rings on the body are decorated 
with incised lozenges and separated by ‘ropework’ or dotted ribbing; a zigzag pattern traced 
with double lines runs round the base. 


18 — Lampstand (fig. 28), Type A. 
Dorolei (Bahrein area). 
Terracotta, h. 35 cm.; dish diam. 21.5 cm.; base diam. 10.3 cm. 
Property of the Italian Archaeological Mission. 

The tall cylindrical body has no base; it supports a circular, slightly concave dish, part 
of which is missing. The body is connected to the dish by means of six brackets, one of which 
is missing; a series of three bulging rings is distributed along it, the lower ring bearing no 
decoration since, as the lack of a base suggests, it was sunk into the earth, probably beside 
the fire-place. 

The other two rings display a geometrical type of decoration consisting of a series of 
incisions forming triangles on the first ring and diamond-shapes on the second. The rim of 
the dish shows fine denticulation. The join element between the body and the dish consists 
of a kind of open-work casing, fashioned in the ribbed palmette style and ending with the 
lambrequin pattern in the lower part. At the level of the brackets a cabochon-style medallion, 
a small loop and a pair of small loops are alternately overlaid. 


19 — Lampstand (fig. 29), Type A. 
Bahrein area. 
Terracotta. 
Swat Museum, Saidu Sharif. 

Parallelepiped body on a round base; the circular dish is connected to the body by means 
of six brackets. The body consists of three similar sections set one above the other and is 
of an unusually complex design, being divided by three flattened bands in relief alternating 
with fillets connected at an angle by a little frame. The sculpted decoration is completed by 
series of zigzag incisions, dots and dashes. The rim of the dish is denticulated and is joined 
to the body by means of a sort of basket consisting of sculpted elements moulded into plant- 
like motifs and adorned with rosettes in relief arranged along the brackets which are joined 
together in the middle. 

Bibl.: Sponenburg 1961, p. 37. 
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Fig. 27 - Cat. no. 17. Lampstand from area of Fig. 28 - Cat. no. 18. Lampstand from area of 
Beshigram. Swat Museum, Saidu Sharif. (Neg. Bahrein. Property of the MAI. (Neg. Dep. 
Dep. R 4722/5; M. Taddei). L 14878/18; F. Noci). 


Fig. 29 - Cat. no. 19. Lampstand from area 
of Bahrein. Swat Museum, Saidu Sharif. 


(Neg. Dep. R 4722/8; M. Taddei). 
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20 — Lampstand (fig. 30), Type A. 
Madyan area (Torwali area). 
Terracotta, tot. h. 35.5 cm.; part. h. 24 cm.; dish diam. 23 cm.; base diam. 
15.5 cm. 
Property of the Italian Archaeological Mission. 

Truncated-cone shaped body with two large, bulging rings, each contained between a pair 
of smaller, finer rings. The dish is connected to the body by means of a series of brackets; 
the insertion of the latter on the body is set off by means of a sculpted truncated-cone shaped 
element with a wavy edge. The circular dish has a thick, jutting, moulded rim. 

The body is decorated with geometrical patterns: bold oblique incisions give the lower 
ring a spiral appearance and create a zigzag effect on the other ring. The smaller rings are 
decorated with denticulations. A double festoon pattern in relief runs above the top ring. 
The sculpted elements of the brackets display incisions recalling palmette calyces. The dish 
supported by these elements has a brim with denticulated rim. The bottom of the dish is 
quadrilobate, enclosed within moulding of multiple small arcs incised on the brim. 


21 — Lampstand (fig. 31), Type A. 
Torwali area (acquired at Madyan). à 
Terracotta, tot. h. 33.5 cm.; dish diam. 23 cm.; base diam. 15 cm. 
Property of the Italian Archaeological Mission. 

. The truncated-cone shaped body stands on a broad base and supports a depressed circular 
dish with a large hole in the centre and a projecting broad, wavy rim. The bulging rings 
delinested by their ribs are distributed along the body; they display geometrical decoration 
consisting of incisions arrenged in triangles. The same type of pattern can be seen on the 
rim of the base. The element joining body and dish rests on a narrow, denticulated moulding 
and consists of six brackets with sculpted elements decorated with the palmette motif to produce 
an open-work effect. A ‘ropework’ clasp encloses the brackets, which are also in the ‘ropework’ 
style, at the middle, and the points of insertion of the brackets below the dish are set off 
with a pentagonal motif pricked out and in relief. The other elements of the join element 
consist of a cabochon medallion and a pentagon in relief similar to the previous motif, set 
one above the other. The rim of the dish displays a series of fine grooves. 


22 — Lampstand (figs. 32-33), Type A. 
Torwali area (acquired at Madyan). 
Terracotta, tot. h. 31 cm.; dish diam. 19.8 cm.; base diam. 12.5 cm. 
Property of the Italian Archaeological Mission. 

Truncated-cone shaped body with base, supporting a circuler depressed dish. Three 
flattened rings are distributed along the body, the upper one showing fine incisions. Wavy 
ribbing runs over the space created between the two lower rings and bosses are set within 
the vacant spaces. The central area is lightly decorated with incised triangles. The dish is 
connected to the body by means of six roughly fashioned brackets connected by sculpted 
elements moulded in the palmette plant motif. A frame encloses festoon the surface of the 
dish which shows a swirling type of motif at the centre. Fine incisions can also be seen on 
the rim of the dish. 
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Fig. 30 - Cat. no. 20. Lampstand from Fig. 31 - Cat. no. 21. Lampstand from 
Torwali area. Property of the MAI. (Neg. Torwali area. Property of the MAI. (Neg. 
Dep. L. 15338/5; F. Noci). Dep. L 15751/16a; F. Noci). 
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Figs. 32-33 - Cat. no. 22. Lampstand from Torwali area. Property of the MAI. (Neg. Dep. L 15751/2a, 
5a; F. Noci). 
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23 — Lampstand (fig. 34), Type A. 
Madyan area (Torwali area). 
Terracotta, tot. h. 19.5 cm.; dish diam. 17.5 cm.; base diam. 12.5 cm. 
Property of the Italian Archaeological Mission. 

Truncated-cone shaped body on a base with protruding rim. The element joining body 
and dish is funnel-shaped and supports a depressed circular dish with a projecting rim. The 
base of the join element rests on a narrow flattened ring from which a lambrequin motif in 
relief runs over the smooth surface of the body. The surface of the join element is divided 
into six sections by stylized palmette decoration in relief, each section displaying an eyelet 
set off by three lozenges at the centre. 


24 — Lampstand (figs. 36-37), Type A. 
Torwali area (Madyan area). 
Terracotta, tot. h. 40.5 cm.; dish diam. 23 cm.; base diam. 20.5 cm. 
Property of the Italian Archaeological Mission. 

Truncated-cone shaped body with circular base; the dish is connected to the body by 
means of eight short, sharply bent brackets which are inserted directly onto the downturned 
rim of the circular, depressed dish. Four narrow bands of moulding, like the rim of the base 
in ‘ropework’, divide the body into five bands. The upper band is smooth, while the next 
one down shows the arbor motif; small circular depressions with raised edges and a pricked- 
out pattern at the bottom are unevenly distributed over the surface. 

Denticulated ribbing traces a lozenge and drop pattern over the surface of the other three 
bands, the vacant areas being filled in with a small stylized flower motif and also displaying 
a series of dots. The outer spaces show circular depressions similar to those described above. 
The downturned rim of the dish is fashioned into the palmette plant motif, small lozenges 
in relief marking the points of insertion of the brackets. The surface of the dish shows incised 
decoration surrounded by a festoon pattern, which is also incised. 


25 — Lampstand (fig. 35), Type A. 
Bahrein area. 
Terracotta. 
Swat Museum, Saidu Sharif. 

Truncated-cone shaped body standing on a large, projecting base with € rim. 
There is à double body-dish join element consisting of two similar orders of brackets. Two 
bulging rings finely decorated with geometrical patterns are distributed along the body: the 
lower ring displays a fish-bone effect produced by short, obliquely incised lines, the two series 
of incisions being separated by a groove. The decoration on the smaller ring is subdivided 
into three narrow bands, the two outer bands showing a triangle and eyelet pattern, while 
the central band displays short, slightly oblique lines. Rounded little frames marked out by 
series of eyelets run between the two rings and between the lower ring and the base. The 
join element is formed by two similar series of brackets with a vaguely plant-like pattern, 
decorated with fish-bone incisions and separated by a polylobate ring which takes up the ribbon 
design on the rim of the lamp dish: a similar ring marks the termination of the brackets below 
the second order. 

Bibl.: Inayat-ur-Rahman, 1968, pl. LIX, fig. 101. 
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Fig. 34 - Cat. no. 23. Lampstand form the 
Torwali area. Property of the MAI. (Neg. Dep. 
L 1611160/25a; F. Noci). 
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Fig. 35 - Cat. n. 25. Lampstand from area of 
Bahrein. Swat Museum, Saidu Sharif. (Neg. 


Dep. R 4722/9; M. Taddei). 


Figs. 36-37 - Cat. no. 24. Lampstand from Torwali area. 


Property of the MAI. (Neg. Dep. L 15751/23a; F. Noci). 
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26 — Lampstand (figs. 38-39), Type A. 
Torwali area. 
Terracotta, tot. h. 36 cm.; part. h. 13 cm.; dish diam. 22 cm.; base diam. 14.5 cm. 
National Museum of Oriental Art, Rome. 

Short, thick truncated-cone shaped body standing on a circular base with border. The 
double body-dish join element is cup-shaped in the lower part and cylindrical above. The 
circular, slightly concave dish has moulding in very low relief and a projecting, downturned rim. 

The body is divided into three sections, the lower section showing a robust ‘ropework’ 
ring, above which runs a band incised with a zigzag line and contained between two denticulated 
bands of moulding; on top, the decoration ends in a band consisting of a double series of dots 
between two parallel incisions. The base is decorated with a denticulated border. The lower 
part of the join element has a wavy flange and consists of five curved brackets decorated at 
the centre by a pricked out boss and fine incisions. This lower section concludes with a 
downturned brim with dotted and denticulated edge. Above this section comes the cylindrical 
upper part of the join element consisting of eight vertical supports, each decorated with a small 
boss. The supports are joined together in the middle by a series of rhombuses and above and 
below by a sort of frame decoraed with triangles. The border of the dish consists of a 
denticulated, slightly downturned brim. The upper surface of the dish shows two incised 
concentric circles at the centre. 

This lampstand, which has never been used, was probably crafted around 1961. 


27 — Lampstand (fig. 40), Type A. 
Torwali area. 
Terracotta. 
A. De Franchis Collection. 
Lampstand with doubled join element. Apart from a section remaining in the join element 
and a short piece projecting from it, the body is missing. 
The element joining body and dish is cup-shaped in the lower part and cylindrical above. 
The circular dish is slightly concave and shows moulding in very slight relief. The lower part 
of the join element consists of four pairs of slender criss-crossed sculpted elements alternating 
with others fashioned with a stylized leaf motif. This supports the upper part of the join element 
which also consists of variously fashioned sculpted elements, four of which are conspicuous 
with their small, flattened, denticulated rings; a series of widely spaced bosses crowns the join 
element, the various elements of which have the customary ribbing. 


Type A’: Cat. nos. 28-30 (Figs. 41-45) 


28 — Lampstand (fig. 41), Type A’. 
Torwali area (acquired at Madyan). 
Terracotta, tot. h. 31 cm.; dish diam. 27 cm.; base diam. 12 cm. 
Property of the Italian Archaeological Mission. 
Hour-glass-shaped lamp with a solid, round base. The body is a kind of openwork sphere 
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Figs. 38-39 - Cat. no. 26. Lampstand from Torwali area. 
Museo Nazionale d’Arte Orientale, Rome. (Neg. Dep. 
R 15627/8, 7; G. Sivestrini). 
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Fig. 40 - Cat. no. 27. Lampstand from Torwali Fig. 41 - Cat. no. 28. Lampstand from Torwali 
area. A. De Franchis coll. (Neg. Dep. L 16132/7; area. Property of the MAI. (Neg. Dep. L 15736/ 
U. Scerrato). 12a; F. Noci). 
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with sculptural elements modelled with the palmette motif. The body and dish are joined 
by eight brackets which are decorated with the usual plant motif and a flattened ring separates 
the sphere from this area. Together, the brackets give the impression of a large hemispherical 
bowl. The circular dish is slightly concave with an undulating, projecting and sloping rim, 
decorated with a moulding of carved festoons. 

This motif is repeated on the surface of the inside edge of the dish. 


29 — Lampstand (figs. 42-43), Type A’. 
Torwali area (acquired at Madyan). 
Terracotta, tot. h. 32.8 cm.; dish diam. 25 cm.; base diam. 16 cm. 
Property of the Italian Archaeological Mission. 

Hour-glass-shaped lampstand, with circular base. The body is completely covered by a 
sculpted openwork panel. The dish is joined to the body by eight solid brackets which together 
give the impression of an openwork bowl. The slightly concave, circular dish has a wide, jutting, 
undulating edge. A small, denticulated moulding crowns the panel covering the body. The 
panel is decorated with curved incisions and rosette reliefs between each of the openings. The 
rosette motif is repeated on the elements which constitute the join element and these are also 
decorated with small surface incisions. An incised festoon motif runs along the edge and on 
the surface of the dish which is engraved with two sheaves of parallel incised lines intersecting 
in the centre. 





Figs. 42-43 - Cat. no. 29. Lampstand from Torwali 
area. Property of the MAI. (Neg. Dep. L 15736/17a, 
20a; F. Noci). 
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30 — Lampstand (figs. 44-45), Type A’. 
Torwali area (acquired by Amir Sawab, apparently from Alpurai). 
Terracotta, tot. h. 30.5 cm.; dish diam. 20.5 cm.; base diam. 15.5 cm. 
Property of the Italian Archaeological Mission. 

Hour-glass-shaped lamp with circular base. The body is a kind of openwork sphere, 
decorated with fine incisions. Near the base are a series of eyelets while in the upper part 
are eyelets surrounded by circular grooves, alternate with small triangles in relief decorated 
with a chevron pattern. A ropework moulding decorates the space separating the sphere from 
the element which joins body and dish. This join element rests on a flattened, denticulated 
ring and is shaped like a hemispherical openwork bowl, very similar to the sphere of the body 
in size and decoration. A moulding decorated with two rows of bow-shaped lines runs along 
the edge of the dish bordering the concave surface in the centre of which are incised four 
pomegranates. 





Figs. 44-45 - Cat. no. 30. Lampstand from 
Torwali area. Property of the MAI. (Neg. Dep. 
L 15758/8, 11; F. Noci). 
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Type A”: Cat. nos. 31-32 (Figs. 46-49) 


31 — Lampstand (figs. 46-47), Type A”. 
Area of Madyan. 
Terracotta, tot. h. 34.5 cm.; dish diam. 19 cm.; base diam. 11.5 cm. 
Property of the Italian Archaeological Mission. 

Lamp with hexagonal dish and circular base. The truncated cone-shaped body supports 
a join element whose shaft is shaped like an upside down pyramid. The dish is concave and 
has a large moulding. 

The central area of the surface of the body is decorated with a deeply incised four-fold 
motif of bow-shaped lines and bordered by two denticulated mouldings. A thin denticulated 
ring and a sculptural decoration of triangles set off the upper part of the body. The join element 
is attached to this by an undulating flange which is decorated with two rows of bow-shaped 
lines. The six sides of the join element are marked by denticulated mouldings which overlap 
the robust moulding dividing each of the sides into two concave sections. The lower section 
has two small indentations while the wider, upper section has a star-shaped opening in the 
middle and is completed by a large, undulating moulding. A fluting brings out the denticulated 
moulding of the dish and round knobs set off three of the six vertices. A geometric decoration 
of a sheaf of short, zigzagging lines ornaments the moulding and the surface of the join element. 
Two concentric ‘ropework’ mouldings border the central section of the dish which is carved 
with a kind of cross. 





Figs. 46-47 - Cat. no. 31. Lampstand from area of Madyan. 
Property of the MAI. (Neg. Dep. L 161160/12a, 15a). 
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32 — Lampstand (figs. 48-49), Type A”. 
Area of Madyan. 
Terracotta, tot. h. 24.5 cm.; dish diam. 19 cm.; base diam. 9 cm. 
Property of the Italian Archaeological Mission. 

Lamp with hexagonal dish and circular base. The concave dish, with a slightly projecting 
and denticulated edge, rests on a join element which rather resembles a V-shaped cup in shape. 
The cylindrical body is articulated in two parts. The lower part is a kind of fretworked sphere 
made up of a series of six curving sculptural elements. The upper section, bordered by two 
robust denticulated mouldings, is divided into four sections whose surface is perforated with 
very small holes. The surface of the join element between body and dish is also decorated 
with a set of hollow indentations and subdivided into several sections by ribbing. An irregular, 
wavy pattern runs along the edge which completes the join element. 





Figs. 48-49 - Cat. no. 32. Lampstand from 
area of Madyan. Property of the MAI. (Neg. 
Dep. L 16160/17a, 20a; F. Noci). 
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Type B: cat. nos. 33-45 (Figs. 1 and 50-67) 


33 — Lampstand (figs. 50-51), Type B. 
Torwali Área (acquired at Madyan). 
Terracotta, h. 31 cm.; dish 17.5 x 17.5 cm.; base 12 x 12 cm. 
Property of the Italian Archaeological Mission. 

Parallelepiped body with base, articulated by three mouldings. The- element joining 
body and dish is composed of two rows of sculptural elements, each consisting of eight 
brackets modelled in the shape of palmettes. The join element supports a quadrangular dish 
whose central space is bordered by a moulding which recedes away from the edge of the 
quadrangular dish. 

The mouldings on the body are decorated with short incised lines. The surface of the 
join is decorated with curved incisions and alternate brackets are embellished with a set of 
three rosettes in relief, a motif used also to set off the corners of the dish. In the centre of 
the dish is a lanceolate star. 


34 — Lampstand (fig. 52-53), Type B. 
Torwali Área (acquired at Madyan). 
Terracotta, tot. h. 31 cm.; dish 18 x 18 cm.; base 10 x 10 cm. 
Property of the Italian Archaeological Mission. 

The parallelepiped body is decorated with three mouldings. The area connecting the body 
with the dish is composed of eight brackets which are made up of palmette-shaped elements 
and attached to the receding edge of the quadrangular dish. The dish is completed by a relief 
moulding. 

Curved incisions decorate both the surfaces of the elements constituting the join and the 
mouldings on the body. Some of the brackets are embellished with pairs of rosettes in relief. 
The slightly concave surface of the dish is decorated with two sheaves of intersecting incisions. 


35 — Lampstand (fig. 54), Type B. 
Area of Madyan (Torwali Area). 
Terracotta, h. 25.5 cm.; part. h. 16 cm.; dish 17 x 18 cm. 
Property of the Italian Archaeological Mission. 

Parallelepiped body with a large-rimmed base. The body is articulated by two bulging 
mouldings. Eight brackets are also attached to the body horizontally, supporting the 
quadrengular dish which has a projecting edge. A geometric design of short slanting lines 
decorates both the body and the palmette-shaped brackets which support the dish. 

The dish is richly decorated: the centre, divided into quadrants with concentric incised 
chevrons, is bordered by a projecting listel embellished with an incised double zigzag and 
four small corner bosses. The projecting edge is decorated in relief with another double zig- 
zag. The section connecting the join element to the body, decorated with a lambrequin motif, 
is to be noted. The dish, bordered by a denticulated moulding, is decorated with geometric 
patterns in relief resembling those found on cloth. These patterns are framed by herring-bone 
listels. 
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e ; degli rai Figs. 50-51 - Cat. no. 33. Lampstand from Torwali area. 
" Property of the MAI. (Neg. Dep. L 15736/28a, 29a; 
F. Noci). 





Figs. 52-53 - Cat. no. 34. Lampstand from Torwali 
area. Property of the MAI. (Neg. Dep. L 157356/51a, 
32a; F. Noci): 
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Fig. 54 - Cat. no. 35. Lampstand from Torwali area. 
Property of the MAI. (Neg. Dep. L 15309/26; 
U. Scerrato). 





36 — Lampstand (fig. 55), Type B. 
Torwali Area (acquired at Madyan). 
Terracotta, tot. h. 25.5 cm.; dish 17 x 17 cm.; base 12 x 12 cm. 
Property of the Italian Archaeological Mission. 
Parallelepiped body without base and divided in the centre by a denticulated moulding. 
The element joining body and dish is composed of a kind of openwork screen made up 
of the interlacing of sculptural elements based on the usual palmette motif. The dish is 
quadrangular and completed by a relief moulding. 
Small bosses decorate some elements of the join and a motif of a double row of bow- 
shaped lines runs along the moulding of the dish. The concave surface of the dish is decorated 
with incisions. The motif of bow-shaped lines is repeated on the corners and moulding of 


the body. 


37 — Lampstand (fig. 56), Type B. 
Area of Bahrein. 
Terracotta. 
Museum of Swat, Saidu Sharif. 
Parallelepiped body with square base. The circular dish is joined to the body by two 
rows of sculptural elements, the lower being joined to one of the three mouldings on the body. 
The sculptural elements of the first row of the area joining body and dish are modelled 
in the shape of palmettes with incised ribbings. These are decorated alternately with bosses 
and crescent moons which delimit eight brackets attached to the lower row. This is decorated 
with eight lambrequins with nailhead points. The mouldings are decorated with oblique 


incisions while a denticulated motif decorates the accompanying listels. 
Bibl.: Inayat-ur-Rahman, 1968, pl. LVIII, fig. 99. 
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Fig. 55 - Cat. no. 36. Lampstand from Fig. 56 - Cat. no. 37. Lampstand from area 
Torwali area. Property of the MAI. (Neg. of Bahrein. Swat Museum, Saidu Sharif. 
Dep. L 15736/24a; F. Noci). (Neg. Dep. L R 4722/6; M. Taddei). 


38 — Lampstand (fig. 1), Type B. 
Bahrein. 
Terracotta. 
Property of the Italian Archaeological Mission. 

Parallelepiped body with square base whose lower edge is denticulated. The body is 
articulated by two wide mouldings bordered by listel fillets. The area joining the body and 
dish is composed of eight brackets whose elements are attached below the receding edge of 
the quadrangular, slightly shallow dish. 

The usual pattern of oblique incisions decorates the mouldings of the body and the dentils 
on the listels, along the edge of the base and the rim of the dish. The area connecting dish 
and body starts with a band of lambrequins and is made up of palmette shaped elements which 
are attached to the receding edge of the dish which in turn resembles an analogous plant motif. 
The corner brackets have a ring-shaped bulge. There is the customary incised ribbing ornament 
on the phytomorphic parts. 


39 — Lampstand (fig. 57), Type B. 
Area of Madyan. 
Terracotta, tot. h. 32 cm.; dish 17 x 19 cm.; base 9 x 9 cm. 
Property of the Italian Archaeological Mission. 
Parallelepiped body with base, decorated with three mouldings. Three rows of sculptural 
elements constitute the element joining the dish and body. The lower row of elements are 
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modelled in the shape of palmettes and those in the upper row in the shape of volutes. The 
four corners of the join element are brought out by four robust brackets embellished with 
relief rosettes which also decorate the palmettes and the vertices of the projecting moulding 
around the edge of the dish. The join element is completed below by a band of lambrequins 
which are supported by the body. 

The mouldings are decorated with sets of short incised lines. A herringbone pattern 
decorates the surface of the body immediately before the join element, while near the base 
there is a triple-line zigzag motif. Rosettes decorate the four vertices of the lower moulding. 
The surface of the join element is decorated with curvilinear incisions. The surface of the 
dish is divided into four sections which are coarsely decorated with alternating herringbone 
and curvilinear incisions. 


40 — Lampstand (fig. 58), Type B. 
Torwali Area. 
Terracotta. 


A. De Franchis Collection. 


Parallelepiped body with two mouldings but without base. The body and dish are joined 
by a kind of openwork screen resulting from the interlacing of sculptural element deriving from 
the usual palmette motif. The quadrangular dish is completed by a double projecting moulding 
whose corners are articulated by four large projecting bosses. The mouldings are decorated with 
short rows of incised lines forming a zigzag pattern. Irregular incisions and hollow indentations 
decorate the surface of the body. Curved incisions decorate the elements of the join. 





Fig. 57 - Cat. no. 38. Lampstand from area of Fig. 58 - Cat. no. 40. Lampstand from Torwali 
Madyan. Property of the MAI. (Neg. Dep. area. A. De Franchis coll. (Neg. Dep. L 16132/10; 
L 16160/3a; F. Noci). U. Scerrato). 
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41 — Lampstand (figs. 59-60), Type B. 
Torwali Area (acquired at Madyan). 
Terracotta, h. 18.8 cm.; dish 12 x 12 cm.; base diam. 12 cm. 
Eleonora Spinnelein Collection. 

High flared, truncated cone-shaped body, with circular base decorated with a set of five 
rings. Dish and body are joined by four robust and slightly curved brackets connected to each 
other by more slender sculptural elements. The dish is quadrangular, slightly concave, and 
has a circular indentation in the centre. 

The ring near the join element is decorated with ‘ropework’ while the four lower ones 
have a zigzag decoration of sheaves of parallel lines. Two rows of grooves run along the outer 
edge of the dish which is completed with a wide moulding with a motif of bow-shaped lines 
lying between a small ‘ropework’ edge and two rows of grooves on the inside. Two diagonally 
Opposite corners are set off by small triangles in relief. 


42 — Lampstand (figs. 61-62), Type B. 
Bahrein Area. 
Terracotta. 
Museum of Swat, Saidu Sharif. 
Cylindrical body resting on a square base with projecting edge. The body, which supports 
the square dish on a double join, is subdivided into three sections, each decorated with very 





Figs. 59-60 - Cat. no. 41. Lampstand from Torwali area. 
U. Scerrato coll. (Neg. Dep. L 15736/35a and 15737/3; 
F. Noci). 
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Figs. 61-62 - Cat. no. 42. Lampstand from area of Bahrein. Swat Museum, Saidu Sharif. (Neg. Dep. 
R 4722/10, 11; M. Taddei). 


pronounced sculptural elements. These are spherical in shape and decorated with quadrangular 
mouldings with bevelled corners. 

This lampstand is very richly decorated. The dominant feature is the conspicuous use 
of sculptural elements which give way to an ‘openwork’ decoration covering the entire object. 
The basic palmette motif is transformed into thick ribbing overlapped by a large number of 
smallloops. The whole surface is thickly decorated with incisions emphasizing the curvilinear 
nature of the ornamentation. Broken line patterns are used to embellish the mouldings on 
the body and the join. As regards the characteristic spherical ‘openwork’ elements on the 
body this lampstand is comparable with those in figs. 41-45 (cat. 28-30) and with the one 
illustrated in Kalter 1982, p. 80, fig. 9. However these examples have only one spherical 
element. 

Bibl.: Inayat-ur-Rahman, 1968, pl. LIX, fig. 100 and pl. LX, fig. 102. 


43 — Lampstand (fig. 63-64), Type B. 
Torwali Area. 
Terracotta, tot. h. 45.5 cm.; dish diam. 21 cm.; base 14 x 11 cm. 
Museum of Swat, Saidu Sharif. 

Short parallelepiped body with a solid square base. The quadrangular element joining 
the body and the dish is doubled and rests on a kind of undulating, openwork screen. The 
join element, which supports the square dish, is made up of two rows of similar sculptural 
elements, modelled with the palmette plant motif. These elements give the impression of two 
actual overlapping dishes and this is accentuated by the edge of the dish being repeated and 
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Figs. 63-64 - Cat. no. 43. Lampstand from Torwali area. 
Swat Museum, Saidu Sharif. (Neg. Dep. L 155781/14, 
18; F. Noci). 





used as a dividing element. This recedes and is decorated with small triangles and a set of 
hollow indentations. The concave dish is bordered by a moulding which, in the centre of each 
side, projects out in the shape of a triangle, a rosette sets off the corners. The body has four 
flattened, ‘ropework’ rings. Three of them are adjacent and in the centre of the body; another 
is immediately below the undulating screen. The two free sections are decorated with a set 
of hollow indentations. 


44 — Lampstand (figs. 65-66), Type B. 
Torwali Area. 
Terracotta, h. 33 cm.; h. 18 cm.; dish diam. 18.5 cm.; base diam. 16 cm. 
D. Faccenna Collection. 

Short parallelepiped body set off by two patterned mouldings. Below the lower moulding 
the body is bell-shaped and rests on a circular base. The quadrangular area joining the body 
and dish is doubled and made up of two rows of four brackets, each of which supports the 
square dish. 

The elements making up the join are modelled with the palmette plant motif. The 
‘openwork’ effect is emphasized by a set of curved sculptural elements such as those between 
the brackets in the upper row and the row of lozenge-shaped lambrequins which form a free 
moulding at the bottom of the lower row. This moulding is not attached to the body. In 
the centre of the dish, slightly in relief, is a rectangular, framed area which contains a kind 
of circular basin decorated with large holes or indentations. Deep, closely-spaced incisions 
cover the entire join element while on the body, as well as the broken-line and 'ropework' 
motif, abundant use is made of the indentations arranged in a broken-line pattern. 
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Figs. 65-66 - Cat. no. 44. Lampstand from Torwali 


area. D. Faccenna coll. (Neg. Dep. L 16102/3, 8; 
G. Silvestrini). 





Figs. 67-68 - Cat. no. 45. Lampstand from area of 
Madyan. Property of the MAI. (Neg. Dep. L 16160/8a, 
10a; F. Noci). 
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45 — Lampstand (figs. 67-68), Type B. 
Madyan Area. 
Terracotta, tot. h. 36.5 cm.; dish 22 x 22.5 cm.; base 15 x 15 cm. 
Property of the Italian Archaeological Mission. 

Parallelepiped body resting on a square base with projecting edge. The body, which 
supports the square dish by a double join element is decorated with a row of three quadrangular 
mouldings completed by small, thin mouldings. The three mouldings have scattered hollow 
indentations and a geometric ornamentation made up of a row of incisions which are lozenge- 
shaped in the central moulding while the edge of the base is decorated with two rows of a 
motif of bow-shaped lines. The element joining body and dish, divided into two by a small 
denticulated moulding, is made up of a kind of openwork screen composed of the interlacing 
of sculptural elements deriving from the conventional palmette motif. The lower band is 
embellished by small loops and cabochons while the upper area has only cabochons. The 
elements making up the join are also decorated with ribs and hollow indentations. A second 
denticulated moulding completes the join element. The surface of the dish is quadrilobate 
and bordered by a wide ribbed moulding in relief. 


Type B': Cat. no. 46 (Figs. 69-70) 


46 — Lampstand (figs. 69-70), Type B’. 
Area of Madyan. 
Terracotta, tot. h. 29 cm.; dish min. 12.5 x 12.5 cm.; dish max. 16 x 16 





Figs. 69-70 - Cat. no. 46. Lampstand from area of Madyan. Property of the MAI. (Neg. Dep. 
L 16160/21a, 22a; F. Noci). 
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cm.; base 10 x 10 cm. 
Property of the Italian Archaeological Mission. 

This is a variant of the lamp with square dish and doubled join element. Its importance 
lies in the fact that the upper dish is very small and accentuated with respect to the lower 
one. The parallelepiped body has a square base with a projecting edge. The body, divided 
into two bands by a smooth, raised moulding, supports a join element which is divided in two 
sections. The more imposing lower one has two rows of sculptural elements modelled with 
the usual palmette plant motif. The element which is directly attached to the body is decorated 
with a row of relief rosettes and, lower down, is completed by an undulating band. The upper 
dish is a great deal smaller and entirely different from the lower one on which it rests, connected 
by twelve brackets linked together by a sculpted fascia. This peculiarity places this lamp apart 
from the other examples which have two dishes. Both the body and the rim of the lower 
dish have double-line geometric zigzag decoration. The surface of the small dish, bordered 
by a small moulding of two rows of bow-shaped lines, is divided into four sections by two 
incised lines intersecting in the form of an X. The zigzag motif again decorates the spaces 
formed by the decoration. 


FIREPLACES 
Type I: Cat. nos. 47-59 (Figs. 71-92) 


47 — Quadrangular fireplace (fig. 71), Type I. 
Gorunai. 
Terracotta. 

Rather shallow quadrangular pit. Three andirons mark the fireplace proper. This is framed 
by a border raised slightly above floor level. It is decorated very simply with two continuous 
incised lines following the line of the border. Triangular shapes project out in the centre of 
each side of the border and a particularly noticeable spiral motif at one of the corners. The 
three andirons are made of terracotta in the shape of a five-sided prism. On the upper part 
of two of them a group of four concentric mouldings border the surface. À bow-shaped line 
can be seen on each of the andirons. 


48 — (a, b, c) 3 andirons (figs. 72-75), Type I. 
Area of Madyan. 
Terracotta. 
Property of the Italian Archaeological Mission. 
a, b, c, in the shape of a five-sided prism. 
Fig. 73, cat. no. 48a, h. 19 cm. 

The upper surface is surrounded by six concentric mouldings. Each corner of the prism 
is enhanced by two grooves and each side of the andiron is decorated with the palmette plant 
motif. Four of the mouldings underline the narrowing of the upper part of the andiron. The 
fourth and other two mouldings on the flat surface have one of the their five sides, i.e. the 
base of the pyramid, curved in such a way as to form a small semi-circular pit. 
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Fig. 71 - Cat. no. 47. Stones iz situ in the pit of the fire place at Gorunai. (Neg. Dep. L 14997/1; F. Noci). 


Fig. 74, Cat. no. 48b, h. 18.5 cm. The upper surface is surrounded by seven concentric 
mouldings. The five corners are marked by deep grooves on the two sides. The surfaces of 
the andiron are decorated with the palmette plant motif. Four mouldings underline the 
narrowing of the upper surface. The lowest of these and another three on the flat surface, 
all pentagonal in shape, have their bases interrupted to form a semi-circle. 

Fig. 75, Cat. 48c, h. 18.5 cm. Nine concentric mouldings surround the upper level. The 
face of each andiron is bordered by a thin groove along the three sides (excepting the side 
towards the base). A motif of bow-shaped lines decorates the centre and above, at the upper 
two corners, are two incised circles. Four mouldings underline the narrowing of the upper 
surface on which another five pentagonal mouldings are carved. In the centre of these is a 
small circular pit. 

Comparable with the andirons in figs. 72-75 are those illustrated in J. Kalter 1982, 
p. 80, fig. 9. 


49 — 3 andirons (fig. 76), Type I. 
Area of Madyan. 
Terracotta, h. 18.5 cm. 
Property of the Italian Archaeological Mission. 

Element in the shape of a five-sided prism. The flattened, wide upper part has five (or 
more) concentric circles which underline the narrowing of the flat surface. In the centre of 
this is a variously-shaped lobed depression. The corner of the innermost pentagonal moulding 
is set off by a boss. The five faces and the edges are decorated with high, deep niches. 
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Figs. 72-75 - Cat. no. 48 a, b, c. Three andirons from 
Torwali area. Property of the MAI. (Neg. Dep. 
L 14879/10a, 11a, 14a, 20a; F. Noci). 
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50 — 3 andirons (fig. 77), Type I. 
Torwali Area (acquired at Madyan). 
Terracotta, h. 16.5 cm. 
Property of the Italian Archaeological Mission. 

Elements in the shape of a five-sided prism, the front part shaped like an arrow. The 
wide, flattened upper part is decorated with concentric circles which underline the narrowing 
of the flat surface. The surface, surrounded by a moulding in relief whose inner vertices are 
set off by projecting triangles, has a double-lobed depression. The surfaces of the sides are 
smooth and the corners have a fairly deep groove. 


51 — (a, b, c) 3 andirons (fig. 78), Type I. 
Torwali Area (acquired at Madyan). 
Terracotta, a and b h. 21 cm.; c h. 23.5 cm. 
Property of the Italian Archaeological Mission. 

Somewhat elongated elements in the form of a five-sided prism. The wide, flattened upper 
part is decorated with a series of concentric mouldings which underline the narrowing of the 
flat surface, in the centre of which is a double-lobed depression. The vertex of the upper 
moulding is set off by a triangle in relief. The flat surface is decorated with a double row 
of bow-shaped lines around the depression and on the faces with key-hole shaped niches. These 
faces are also surmounted by a deep slit and there are deep grooves along the edges. 


52 — (a, b) 2 andirons (figs. 79-81), Type I. 
Torwali Área (acquired at Madyan). 
Terracotta, a and b h. 17.5 cm. 

Property of the Italian Archaeological Mission. 

Fig. 80, Cat. no. 52a. Element in the shape of a five-sided prism. The wide, flattened 
upper part has a group of concentric mouldings which underline the narrowing of the flat surface. 
In the centre of this is a kidney-shaped depression. The faces are decorated with niches, one 
of which is lobed and there is a deep slit above one of the others. There are two circular 
eyelike depressions at the upper corners of another face. The edges are emphasized by grooves. 

Fig. 81, Cat. no. 52b. Element in the shape of a five-sided prism. The wide, flattened 
upper part has a group of concentric mouldings which underline the narrowing of the flat surface. 
In the centre of this is a quadrilobed depression. Each face has a niche, with a deep slit above 
it. The edges are emphasized by grooves. 


53 — Andiron (figs. 82-83), Type I. 
Torwali Área (acquired at Madyan). 
Terracotta, h. 18 cm. 
Property of the Italian Archaeological Mission. 

Element in the shape of a five-sided prism. The wide, flattened upper part has a series of 
three mouldings which underline the narrowing of the flat surface. In the centre of this is a 
star-shaped indentation. A hexagonal relief decoration is visible in the centre of the star. The 
front vertex of the flat surface is set of by a boss decorated with a chevron motif. The front 
surfaces have a half palmette in relief in a lobed niche and surrounded by a grooved moulding. 
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Fig. 76 - Cat. no. 49. Three andirons from area of Madyan. Property of the MAI. (Neg. 
Dep. L 15338/20; F. Noci). 





Fig. 77 - Cat. no. 50. Three andirons from Torwali area. Property of the MAI. (Neg. Dep. 
L 15737/18; F. Noci). 
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rom Torwali area. Property of the MAI. (Neg. 


Fig. 78 - Cat. no. 51 a, b,c. Three andirons f 
737/25; F. Noci). 


Dep. L 15 





Figs. 79-81 - Cat. no. 52 a, b. Two andirons from Torwali area. Property of the MAI. (Neg. Dep. 
L 15738/15a, 17a; F. Noci). 





Figs. 82-83 - Cat. no. 53. Andiron from Torwali area. Property of the MAI. (Neg. Dep. L 15739/31a; 
F. Noci). 


54 — Andiron (fig. 84), Type I. 
Torwali Area (acquired at Madyan). 
Terracotta, h. 19 cm. 
Property of the Italian Archaeological Mission. 

Element in the shape of a five-sided prism. The wide, flattened upper part has two robust 
mouldings which underline the narrowing of the flat surface whose surface has a wide, star- 
shaped depression surrounded by a grooved moulding. This moulding becomes semicircular 
in the concave area of the corners. The front vertex is embellished with a triangular element 
in relief. The faces are decorated with high, deep niches and the two upper vertices are set 
off with small, circular depressions. 


Fig. 84 - Cat. no. 54. Andiron from Torwali area. 
Property of the MAI. (Neg. Dep. L 15739/5a; 
F. Noci). 
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55 — Andiron (fig. 85), Type I. 
Torwali Area (acquired at Madyan). 
Terracotta, h. 18 cm. 
Property of the Italian Archaeological Mission. 

Element in the shape of a five-sided prism. The moulding of the wide, flattened upper 
part underlines the narrowing of the flat surface whose surface reveals a star-shaped indentation 
surrounded by a grooved moulding. This moulding becomes semicircular in the concave area 
of the vertices and is decorated with a triangle in relief in its turn decorated with a chevrons 
motif. The sides have high niches framed by thin grooves. l 


56 — (a, b, c) 3 andirons (fig. 86), Type I. 
Torwali Area (acquired at Madyan). 
Terracotta, a, b h. 17 + 18 cm.; c h. 20 cm. 
Property of the Italian Archaeological Mission. 

Elements in the shape of a five-sided prism. The wide, flattened upper part has a group 
of concentric mouldings which underline the narrowing of the flat surface which is modelled 
in the shape of a five-sided star in the centre of which is a kidney-shaped depression. The 
faces are decorated with high, multi-lobed niches and circumscribed by curvilinear grooves. 
There are many dots on the flat surfaces but fewer on the front surfaces. 


57 — Andiron (figs. 87-89), Type I. 
Torwali Area (acquired at Madyan). 
Terracotta, h. 17 cm. 
Property of the Italian Archaeological Mission. 

Element in the shape of a five-sided prism characterized by three deep, funnel-shaped 
recesses, two in the front and one at the back, extending almost to the base. The wide, flattened 
upper part has a group of three concentric mouldings which underline the narrowing of the 
flat surface and follow the shape of the three recesses. Both the front surfaces and the back 
one are decorated with high, deep niches while a wide circular depression, framed by a thick 
ribbing, decorates the other two. 


58 — 2 andirons (figs. 90-91), Type I. 
Torwali Area (acquired at Madyan). 
Terracotta, h. 18 cm. 
Property of the Italian Archaeological Mission. 

The front surface of these stones is characterized by two deep funnel-shaped recesses which 
extend almost to the base. The central element is modelled with an arrow-head motif. The 
sides are decorated with closely-spaced, horizontel, superimposed grooves and a group of 
chevrons decorate the back. The flat surface is covered with closely-spaced, curvilinear incisions. 


59 — Andiron (figs. 92-93), Type I. 
Torwali Area (acquired at Madyan). 
Terracotta, h. 22.5 cm. 
Property of the Italian Archaeological Mission. 
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The front of this stone is characterized by two deep, funnel-shaped recesses extending 
almost to the base. The central element is modelled with an arrow-head motif. The surfaces 
are decorated with closely-spaced, horizontal, superimposed grooves and with a group of 
chevrons on the back. The flat surface is covered with closely-spaced, curvilinear incisions. 





Fig. 85 - Cat. no. 55. Andiron from Torwali area. 
Property of the MAI. (Neg. Dep. L 15739/11a; 
F. Noci). 





Fig. 86 - Cat. no. 56 a, b, c. Three andirons from Torwali area. Property of the MAI. (Neg. Dep. 
L 15737/7; F. Noci). 
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Figs. 87-89 - Cat. no. 57. Andiron from 
Torwali area. Property of the MAI. (Neg. 
Dep. L 15738/26a, 27a, 28a; F. Noci). 
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Figs. 90-91- Cat. no. 58. Twoandirons 

from Torwali area. Property of the 

MAI. (Neg. Dep. L 15737/32 and 
15738/5a; F. Noci). 
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Figs. 92-93 - Andiron from Torwali area. Property of the MAI. (Neg. Dep. L 15738/7a, 12; F. Noci). 


Type II: Cat. nos. 60-61 (Figs. 94-95) 


60 — (a, b, c) 3 fixed andirons (fig. 94), Type II. 
Lower Swat. 
Terracotta. 

a) Element in the shape of a five-sided prism. Its surfaces are decorated with groups of 
clumsily executed chevrons. The central part of the upper area is bordered by a projecting 
pentagonal moulding, one of whose sides discontinues in the middle. 

b) Element in the shape of a prism with triangular base. Its corners are rounded and 
the middle of its sides is decorated with a set of chevrons. The upper area is decorated with 
a kind of trefoil shaped star in relief. 

c) This element is not clearly visible in the photograph. 


61 — Circular fireplace (fig. 95), Type II. 
Beshigram, Aroshod Bela (House of Subat Khan). 
Mud. 


Fairly deep circular pit surrounded by a solid moulding. Along the moulding showing 
a double row of dentils, there are a sort of three andirons. The usual decoration of sloping 
mouldings is to be seen on the upper part of the pit wall, as is found in most andirons. The 
lobes are completely undecorated. 

A comparable example is illustrated in Wutt 1981: photo 38. 
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Fig. 95 - Cat. no. 61. Circular fireplace in Beshigram, Aroshod Bela (house of Subat Khan). 
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Type III: Cat. nos. 60-66 (Figs. 1 and 96-100) 


62 — Niche-fireplace (fig. 96-97), Type III. 
Beshigram, Aroshod Bela (House of Subat Khan). 
Mud. 


Fireplace composed of a small, low, U-shaped wall surrounding the fire pit which is fairly 
deeply recessed out of the floor. The andirons, here in form of quoins, are incorporated both 
into the arms of the niche and the back. 

The outer side of the small wall is smooth. The wall itself is completed by a moulding 
with small, projecting triangles. The moulding ends in a palmette at the end of the wings. 
The same plant motif is repeated where the two wings meet the back surface. A series of 
mouldings slope inwards from the top of the wall. The upper one is decorated with a boss 
corresponding to each palmette. The same sloping moulding motif can be seen on the three 
bearing quoins which have a lozenge on each vertex. 





Fig. 96 - Cat. nos. 62-63. Couple of separate niche fireplace in Beshigram, Aroshod Bela 
(house of Subat Khan). (Neg. Dep. L 15328/1; F. Noci). 
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63 — Niche-fireplace (fig. 96 and 98), Type III. 
Beshigram, Aroshod Bela (House of Subat Khan). 
Mud. 

Fireplace composed of a small, low, horseshoe-shaped wall surrounding the fire pit. This 
is fairly deeply recessed out of the floor. At the back of the niche, opposite the opening, and 
at the end of the wings, are three andirons which are here incorporated into the structure 
of the fireplace in the form of quoins. The small wall, whose outer surface is smooth, is crowned 
by a moulding with triangles in relief and which terminates with two palmettes at the far end. 
A set of mouldings slope inwards from the top of the wall. At the ends, and corresponding 
to the central bearing stone, the upper moulding is decorated with three small triangles in 
relief, set off with a boss. The sloping moulding motif and the lozenge on the surface of the 
andirons are also repeated on the three quoins. 


64 — Niche-fireplace (fig. 11), Type III. 
Bahrein. 


Terracotta. 

Pair of horseshoe fireplaces joined together and set in a step which runs along a wall of 
the room. The andirons are incorporated into the ends of the niches. 

A series of three sloping mouldings decorate the inner wall of the niches and the andirons, 
surrounding the wall surface. The sides of the andirons are decorated with bow-shaped lines 
and the upper part is crowned by a moulding with a zigzag motif. 

The Kalash Kafir fireplace of Chitral and the one illustrated in Wutt 1981, photo 36 
(fig. 103) are structurally comparable with this one. 

Cf. here Cat. no. 65, fig. 99. 

Bibl.: Inayat-ur-Rahman 1968: pl. LVIII, fig. 98. 


65 — Niche-fireplace (fig. 99), Type III. 
Valley of Jambil (Lower Swat). 
Terracotta. , 

Pair of horseshoe fireplaces joined together and set in a step which runs along one wall 
of the room. At the back of the niches and at the end of the wings are three andirons, here 
incorporated into the structure of the fireplace in the form of quoins. Their vertex is set off 
by a small, projecting triangle. Both the niches are somewhat clumsily executed; their upper 
part is crowned by a pair of sloping mouldings. 

Cf. Cat. no. 64, fig. 1 herein; cf. Wutt 1981: pl. 36. 


66 — Niche-fireplace with three stoves (fig. 100), Type III. 
Lower Swat. 
Terracotta. 

Niche-fireplace with three stoves placed at an angle in the room of the house. The fireplace 
is made up of a small, low wall from which a three-lobed niche like a kind of trefoil has been 
carved. The outer wall surfaces are decorated with a set of three zigzag mouldings. The top 
is crowned by a projecting moulding which has large lozenges at the corners and at the lobe 
junctions. 
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Fig. 97 - Cat. no. 62. U-shaped niche fireplace in Beshigram, Aroshod Bela (house of Subat 
Khan). (Neg. Dep. L 15328/3; F. Noci). 





Fig. 98 - Cat. no. 63. Horseshoe-shaped fireplace in Beshigram, Aroshod Bela (house of 
Subat Khan). (Neg. Dep. L 15328/2; F. Noci). 
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Fig. 99 - Cat. no. 65. Couple of niche fireplaces joined together in the valley of Jambil (Lower Swat). 
(Neg. Dep. L 13086/13; A. Cacopardo). 





Fig. 100 - Cat. no. 66. Niche fireplace with three ovens in the valley of Jambil (Lower Swat). (N 
Dep. L 13173/10; A. Cacopardo). 
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Type IV: Cat. nos. 67-68 (Figs. 101-102) 


67 — Keyhole-shaped fireplace with ash pit (fig. 101), Type IV. 
Pattan. 
Terracotta. 

The semicircular fire pit continues into a kind of ash pit. This is trapezoidal in shape 
and incorporated into a wide, framed pit which was used to keep food hot or to cook it by 
indirect heat. The semicircular area has two iron bars to support pots and the presence of 
andirons is barely hinted at. 

The wide pit is completed by an edge with zigzag geometric decoration. The moulding 
on the side of the opening is decorated with a double row of eyelets, separated by a groove 
which also continues along the edge of the small pit. The space formed by the meeting of 
the two mouldings is filled with a palmette. A projecting edge, along with two grooves, 
embellishes a step inside the large pit. 
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Fig. 101 - Cat. no. 67. Keyhole-shaped fireplaced in Pattan. (Neg. Dep. L 14574/19a; F. Noci). 
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Fig. 102 - Cat. no. 68. U-shaped niche fireplace, embellished with 
a moulding decorating the ashpit. Property of the MAI. (Neg. 
Dep. L 15739/18a; F. Noci). 


68 — Niche-fireplace with ash-pit (fig. 102), Type IV. 
Torwali Area (acquired at Madyan). 
Terracotta. 
Property of the Italian Archaeological Mission. 

Fireplace made up of a small, low, U-shaped wall surrounding the fire pit and a moulding, 
also U-shaped, but lower than the wall, decorating the ash-pit. The andirons are incorporated 
into the fireplace, the one at the back of the niche in form of a quoin. The two arms, ending 
with prismatic elements are embellished with a vine-like relief motif. A moulding fashioned 
in the shape of a palmette decorates the surface of the prismatic elements. The zone where 
the arms meet the back wall is set off by a kind of spiral, which is barely hinted at, while 
the wall itself is completed by a deep groove. A set of mouldings slope inwards from the top 
of the small wall. The upper moulding has a lozenge which is symmetrical to the vertex of 
the quoin and the inner vertex of the left-hand prismatic element. The faces of these elements 
are crowned by a double moulding at the top, a continuation of the inside mouldings. In the 
centre the faces are decorated with an ornament similar to the head of a caprid, framed by 
a small moulding of a double row of small, carved rhombuses. 

The ash-pit moulding is completed by a conspicuous lambrequin motif linked by a double- 
line zigzag with perforations at the vertices. The zone where the arms meet the back wall 
is set off by a palmette. 
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Fig. 103 - Couple of horseshoe-shaped fireplace 
joined together in Chitral. (Neg. Dep. L 15310/36; 
U. Scerrato). 


Figs. 104-105-106 - Jug decorated with stylized 

goats’ heads from Torwali area. Property of 

the MAI. (Neg. Dep. L 14986/17, 19, 21; 
U. Scerrato). 
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Brahmanical Imagery in the Kugaga Art of Mathura: 
Tradition and Innovations 


by PRAN GOPAL PAUL and DEBJANI PAUL 


At once a place of pilgrimage, a centre of trade and commerce, and a seat of political 
power, Mathura was by no means the only city of its kind in ancient India. On the 
basis of the above criteria several other early historic sites may have claim to similar 
distinction — Rajagrha and Varanasi are just two of them. But what made Mathura 
pre-eminent among its peers, is the incomparable role it played as a major centre of 
religious art as well. Indeed no other ateliers are known to have produced at the same 
time so many images pertaining to all the three principal religious system of India: 
Brahmanism, Buddhism and Jainism. The unquestionable supremacy of the Mathura 
sculptor, at least till the beginning of the Gupta period, is further documented by 
the discovery of his handiwork from far-flung points of the Indian subcontinent (1). 

To a great extent it is in the visual rendering of the various gods and goddesses 
of theistic Brahmanism that the Mathura artist displayed his ingenuity and inventiveness 
at their best. Along with almost all the major cult icons — Visnu, Siva, Sürya, Sakti 
and Ganapati — a number of subsidiary deities of the faith were given tangible form 


(*) These pages are dedicated in memory of Prof. Dr Johanna Engelberta van Lohuizen-de Leeuw 
(25th October 1919- 8th December 1983), one of the outstanding scholars of the History, Art, Epigraphy 
and Paleeography of Mathura, ‘the city of the gods’. 

(1) The extent of the dispersal of Brahmanical sculpture of the Mathura school may be apparent 
from the geogrephy of the findspots of just two examples. The first of these, a red sandstone relief 
depicting an episode from the life of Kpsna, was found at an undisclosed site in Pakistan and is now 
in a private collection in thet country. See J.E. van Lohuizen-de Leeuw, ‘Gandhara and Mathura. Their 
Cultural Relationship’, in P Pal, ed., Aspects of Indian Art, Leiden 1972, p. 30, pl. XIa. The other is 
ascending Géare or Kartnbesu in the ime material. Unearthed at Mahasthan, Bangladesh, the sculpture 
is on display in the Asutosh Museum of Art, Calcutta. See S.K. Saraswati, Early Sculpture of Bengal, 
Calcutta 1936, repr. 1962, p. 12, fig. 3. Besides, we should not leave out of consideration those Kusana 
Mathura carvings that are now in various European and American museums or private collections; from 
the Ferenc Hopp Museum of Oriental Art in Budapest to the Avery Brundage assemblage in San Francisco. 
Since, understandably, these pieces are often without a record of their precise provenance, chances are 
eo ee ee eo 
than Mathura itself or its immediate neighbourhood. 
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in Indian art here for the first time in an organized manner. In view of this and for 
the variety and multiplicity of devotional images then made, the history of Mathura 
during the first three centuries of the Christian era, which coincided with the rule 
of the Kusanas, can very well be called revolutionary in the development of Brahmanical 
sculpture. 

Several distinguished scholars have discussed in extenso different aspects of 
Brahmanical images in the early art of Mathura. As a result of many substantial 
contributions in the past there is, at present, little that we can add to the existing 
stock of knowledge as far as the domain of iconography is concerned. In this study 
it will, instead, be our endeavour to understand rather the probable factors and the 
various stages of the process that led to the spurt of image making at the site during 
those eventful centuries. 


Antiquity of Image Worship 


Image worship, to be sure, did not commence with the coming of the Kusanas 
in India. As has often been stated, the practice may be traced back to as early as 
the heyday of the Indus Valley Civilization; since some of the artifacts found at 
Mohenjodaro and Harappa, especially the small but quite impressive group of stone 
sculptures, cannot otherwise be easily explained (^). The period between that time 
and the arrival of Alexander the Great on the Indian scene more than a millenium 
later, however, is devoid of such evidence as would suggest that the practice continued 
the way it had been. From a perusal of Vedic literature one is rather inclined to believe 
that it did not. Whether or not they were responsible for the destruction of the 
Harappan city sites, the Aryan settlers introduced a radically different pattern of social 
and religious life into the land of their adoption. It is, basically, the spiritual outlook 
of the newcomers that seems to have had a tremendous impact on Indian life ever 
afterwards. As a matter of fact the rise of Buddhism and Jainism in the 6th century 
B.C. in Eastern India, beyond the pale of Aryandom, was a far-reaching reaction against 
centuries of all too powerful religio-philosophical influence of the Vedic Aryans. 

We should do well to remember that the Aryans worshipped purely the elementary 


(*) Sir Mortimer Wheeler, The Indus Crvilization (Supplementary Volume to the Cambridge History 
of India), rd ed., Cambridge 1968, pp. 86-90 and, particularly, pl. XIX-C. As long as the anthropomorphic 
representation of some supernatural power is concerned, these are sufficient for our present quest — no 
matter whatever name or names one may attach to them. Since we are not concerned here with the 
problem of 'Siva's origin in the Indus Civilization’ in particular, we need not enter into the on-going 
controversy regarding the significance of the ‘Pasupati Seal’ from Mobenjodaro or of the intent and purpose 
of the ring-stones and cones (yori and Haga) from various Indus sites. For the latest trend in interpretation 
of these two categories of objects, sec Doris Srinivasan, ‘The So-Called Proto-Siva Seal from Mohenj 
Daro: An Iconological Assessment’, Archives of Asan Art, XXIX (1975-76), pp. 47-58; Id , ‘Unhinging 
Siva from the Indus Civilization’, JRAS, 1984, pp 77-89 
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forces of nature by means of elaborate sacrifices, together with appropriate hymns. 
In this scheme of ritual it was not necessary, nor was it possible to substitute the object 
of exaltation so convincingly by any concrete form, least of all by human figure, without 
compromising the fundamental attitude of the worshipper to the all-pervasive power 
that was being propitiated. Such a change in the approach of the tightly-knit Vedic 
and even post-Vedic society, orchestrated as it was by orthodox priesthood, could not 
have come of itself. This was possible when such an urge was actually felt by the 
general masses and that feeling was intensified by the ideological impact of fresh ethnic 
influx into the Indian social pool. 

Before the coming of the Kusanas there had been at least three post-Aryan major 
foreign invasions into India, by the Achaemenids, the Greeks, and the Scytho-Parthians. 
In all likelihood after the return of peace a considerable number of these people stayed 
on and gradually merged in the Indian masses. And a society that absorbs waves after 
waves of immigrants can hardly remain immune to some extraneous influence. Being 
of proven military strength and having well-established administrative institutions these 
people could not just be forgotten, even when they ceased to wield political power. 
Conceivably, a great number of them were accepted as Ksatriyas and Vaisyas, the two 
significant segments of the four-fold, traditional Indian social system. Whether as 
military aristocracy or as mercantile nobility these ‘naturalized Indians’ might not have 
followed so rigidly every prescription of the Brahmanical priestly books — certainly 
not as much as their indigenous counterparts would have done. Although some of 
the early rulers of foreign extraction did adopt Indian names and proclaimed in their 
epigraphical and numismatic records devotion to one or other deities of the Brahmanical 
faith, hardly is one among them known to have performed any of the prescribed Vedic 
sacrifices, such as the ASvamedha. This is an important clue in our present quest 
inasmuch as it tends to suggest that adherence to a personal deity and in pursuance 
of that feeling, representing the deity in clearly perceptible visual form could have 
been preferred to the abstract Vedic concept of a divinity invoked through complex 
ritual sacrifices. 

It is not our intention to suggest that the convention of representing the gods 
and goddesses of the Brahmanical pantheon in anthropomorphic form owed its origin 
entirely to external initiative; for that would imply that the metaphysical intricacies 
of the Vedic religion were comprehensible to all classes of people and that every one 
was contented with symbol worship alone. It would be more realistic to think that 
the society as a whole regarded the visions of the Vedic seers with awe and respect. 
And yet some people, in accordance with their caste and class status, might have been 
inclined to attach themselves to such divine concepts as could be made manifest in 
concrete form and thereby rendered directly approachable by all and sundry. Once 
the trend gathered sufficient momentum, it was but natural for the theologians to 
come to terms with it and adopt a condescendingly indulgent view of image worship. 

What we have so far been trying to convey is, it may seem, no more than a 
conjecture. Irrespective of the degree of feasibility a conjecture will always remain 
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one, unless it is subjected to some searching questions and found to tally with available 
historical information. It is, hence, incumbent on us to take into account the literary, 


epigraphical and numismatic data and explore whether or not the theory conforms 
to archaeological and art historical findings. 


Literary Allusions 


That in the pre-Christian era there was some form of image worship among certain 
sections of the Indian populace cannot be ruled out in view of the literary evidence, 
both indigenous and foreign. Although alluded to there in a different context, from 
the Astadbyayi of Panini (c. 4th century B.C.) and the Mababhapya of Patañjali (c. 2nd 
century B.C.) one gets the impression that images of Siva, Skanda, Visakha, Vasudeva 
and Arjuna were known in those times (). Somewhat similar seem to be the 
testimonies of at least two foreign chroniclers. We owe to Quintus Curtius the 
interesting information that an image of Heracles/Hercules was carried in front of 
the Indian army of King Porus while he was marching against the advancing forces 
of Alexander the Great (^). Also from the account of Megasthenes, the Seleucid 
ambassador to the court of Chandragupta Maurya at Pataliputra, we learn that 
Heracles commanded special veneration among the people of Sürasena country — the 
region of Mathura, that is Č). ' 

For lack of further elucidation in the original text it is difficult to know which 
of the Indian deities was taken for ‘Heracles’ in the sources just mentioned. Instead 
of Siva or Yaksa as suggested by Coomaraswamy, J.N. Banerjea believed Vasudeva- 
Krsna to be the deity referred to here in Graeco-Roman terminology (9. This is a 
theory that deserves consideration since both for his role in the battle-field of Kuruksetra 
and close association with Mathura, Vasudeva-Krsna fits more into the picture. 

At the same time, however, in this clear case of a mistaken identity, we cannot 
lightly discard another possibility, that is, Karttikeya. As a god of war, Skanda- 
Karttikeya-Mahasena was equally popular among the martial classes both in Madhyadeéa 
and Gandhara. As far as archaeological remains are concerned, early images of this 


() This hypothesis is already advanced by various scholars of whom Banerjea has discussed the issue 
in some details, at least in three of his major publications. See J.N. Banerjea; The Development of Hindu 
Iconography (henceforth DHD, 2nd ed., Calcutta 1956, pp. 76 and 85; Id., Pesicopesana (in Bengali), 
Calcutta 1960, pp. 51-52; Id., Religrom im Art and Arcbeeology (Veishnavism and Saivism), Dr. R.K. 
Mookerji Endowment Lectures, University of Lucknow, 1961-62, Lucknow 1968, p. 3. 

(^ Cited in A.K. Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art, London 1927, repr. New 
York 1965, p. 42, fn. 5. | 

C) The implication of this observation seems to have been first noted in R.G. Bhandarkar, 
Vaismavisr, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems, Strassburg 1913, repr. Varanasi 1965, p. 9. 

(S Banerjee, Relgion tm Art and Archaeology, ctt., pp 3-4. 
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deity certainly outnumber those of Vasudeva-Krsna or Visnu in the North-West (7). 
In any attempt to recognize Karttikeya as the god taken for Heracles by the 
Macedonians, the apparent discrepancy of attribute in the hand (spear/lance/staff, 
instead of the club) may not be a serious obstacle. After all, the association of a specific 
weapon with a particular god or goddess is a later phenomenon in Indian iconography. 
This custom may not have been standardized in so early a period when, in all probability, 
image making was anything but a commonplace activity. 

Be that as it may, the point at issue is not so much the real identity of the deity 
as the question whether or not, by then, Brahmanical gods were being anthro- 


pomorphically represented. It is true that no such icon has come down to us from 
a period earlier than the 2nd century B.C. But the nature of the literary data tends 
to suggest that a limited number of divinities might have been rendered in human 
form. It is quite unlikely that an abstract symbol or theriomorphic form, whatever 
was in front of the Indian army, would have been likened by the Macedonians to their 
Heracles. Our assumption that the image was probably that of Karttikeya is based 
primarily on the contextual relevance of the deity to the occasion. The assumption 
may not be a far-fetched one if we further reflect that the incident signifies not so 
much the existence of a devotional cult as such; rather it pointedly indicates an effective 


() For at least four Gandharan Skanda images in schist, listed in one place, see van Lohuizen-de 
Leeuw, op cit, p. 41, fns. 107-10. In contrast, despite her characteristically thorough look for likely 
evidence, the same scholar (Joc. cit., fn. 98) came upon just one schist relief which can only possibly 
be a representation of Visnu. 

In view of relatively greater popularity of Skanda in Gandhara we may perhaps refer here to an 
interesting bronze from Afghanistan, now in the Museo Nezionale d’Arte Orientale, Rome. Published 
tentatively as a Lokapala by M. Taddei (The Ancient Civilization of India, London 1970, colour pl 143), 
the statuette is again reproduced with three illustrations by G. Verardi (EW, 27, 1977, pp. 279-80, 
figs. 6-8), to whom it seemed to be a royal figure The posture of the hands and the halo behind the head 
are indications of its being either a lance-bearing Lokapala or an imposing ruler. If, however, the flaring 
skirt-like apparel is not acutally the lower part of a tight-fitting long coat, and the intersecting lines on 
the back are the remnant of a channavira or some such trapping, the bare-footed, moustached but beardless 
figure with bare torso can as well be that of Skanda-Kumara Since the effigy is shown to have hanging 
locks of hair (still preserved on the left side of the head), rather than the Sasanian type of laterally fluttering 
ribbons, our assumption that it might be an image of Skanda /rifikbts deserves consideration in future 
attempts to arrive at a proper identification of the bronze. For an early Indian stone image with comparable 
cross-belt on the back, see the Dumduma Yakse in the State Museum of Orissa, in K C. Panigrahi, 
Archaeological Remains at Bhubaneswar, Bombay-Calcutta 1961, pp. 207-8, fig. 5 

Be that as it may, there cannot be a shadow of doubt that during tbe early centuries, both before 
and after the commencement of the Christian era, it was Skanda-Kumara, not Vasudeva-Visnu, who 
enjoyed immense popularity in the Trans-Indus region. Just to sustain this statement it may be in order 
here to summon at least one piece of epigraphical evidence known from the area. This is a Brahmi inscription 
in the Lehore Museum, datable to no later than to the middle of the 3rd century A D. Collected from 
a site in the Hazara District, the stone-slab record refers to a shrine of Kumara-Karttikeye 
constructed, interestingly enough, by a foreigner named Gafura Saphara, the son of Maka: karitoyarh 
kumara-stbanarhs gaíurena maka-putrena sapbarena See D C. Sircar, ‘Abbotabad Inscription of the time 
of Kadambefvaradasa; Year 25’, Epigrapbia Indica, XXX, 1953-54, pp. 59-62. 
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mode of inspiring the professional spirit of a fighting force. For this very reason, it 
seems, such images were made of perishable materials, which is why they did not survive. 
Very likely, the one that the men of Porus took along to the battle-field was a wooden 
image; the light weight of the material would make it all the more probable for its 


use by a mobile army. 


Numismatic Issues 


More eloquent than literary allusions are the concrete data visually available in 
early Indian numismatics. The consecutive series and large number of coins issued 
by various royal and other authorities constitute a rich source of iconographical 
knowledge. A careful study of this substantial group of representational art is likely 
to provide some interesting insight into the pattern of image-making in ancient India. 
For the pre-Kusaina period in particular, perhaps no other single class of material is 
as vitally important as the monetary issues of various indigenous rulers. 

The most ancient currency system of the subcontinent, the punch-marked coins, 
is usually dated to the third century B.C. or earlier. Among the bewildering number 
of natural and abstract symbols with which the silver pieces were associated, the human 
figure is encountered only occasionally. In those rare instances where it is featured, 
we find, with minor variations, two principal modes of depiction: 1. a group of three 
figures standing side by side, apparently without any attributes in their hands 
(fig. 1) ©); 2. a single figure, also standing, holding a long staff in his left hand and 
a waterpot or some such object in his right (fig. 2) C). The solitary figure has 
tentatively been identified by J. Allan as an image of Karttikeya (9). Following his 
lead we might be tempted to think that the group of three was meant to represent 
Skanda/Kumara-Visakha-Mahasena as subsequently found on some gold coins of the 
Kusana emperor Huviska (11). Or else, if one of them is a female, the trio can be 
considered as a prototype of Sarnkarsana-Ekanarha-Vasudeva, an iconic group which 
was destined to become popular in the Kusana art of Mathura (1). 

If we accept these human figures as deities, a simple corollary to this proposition 
would be: all other symbols on the punch-marked coins have similar religious implication. 


(5) J. Allan, A Catalogue of the Indian Coins in the British Museum: Coins of Ancient India (henceforth 
CAD, London 1936, p. xxxvi, no. 1, pl. V/13; M. Mitchiner, Oriental Coins and their Values: The Ancient 
& Classical World, 600 B.C.-A.D. 650, London 1978, p. 545, no. 4245. 

C) Allan, CAI, p. xxxvi, no. 3, pl. XLI/10; Mitchiner, op. cit., p. 552, no. 4331. 

(0) Allan, CAI, pp. xxxvi and 248, p. XXXVIII/11 & 14. 

(11) Banerjes, DHI, pl. XJ7; J.M. Rosenfield, The Dynastic Arts of tbe Kushens, Berkeley-Los Angeles 
1967, pl. X/195. 

(2) For a discussion of this iconic group, see N.P. Joshi, ‘The Images of Goddess Ekanarmía in 
the Kusána Period’ (in Hindi), Bulletin of Museums end Archaeology in U.P., 1, 1968, pp. 24-29, pls. 1-2. 
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2 3 @ 
Fig. 1 - Group of three human figures on silver punch- 
marked coins. 
Fig. 2 - Single human figure on silver punch-marked and 
Ujjain copper coins. 
Fig. 3 - Three-headed human figure on uninscribed Ujjain 
copper coins, variety L. 


In such case it is obvious that, by virtue of variety and multiplicity, symbol worship 
was overwhelmingly dominant while the idea of actual images was only nascent till 
the end of the 3rd century B.C. 

In the next series circulated by various monarchical and republican states, 
collectively known to numismatists as ‘Tribal coins’, there is a distinct change in the 
scheme of representation. Along with the symbols human figures are now being given 
more and more importance. With the help of occasional legends and other clues, 
provided in some instances by the configuration itself, one may recognize the depiction 
of a few deities among them. Although it is difficult to date these pieces with accuracy, 
scholars usually put the whole series roughly between the 3rd century B.C. and the 
3rd century A.D. We are concerned here only with those examples that are likely 
to be of pre-Kugana age and clearly depict, or anticipate in the depiction, some of 
the deities of Brahmanical theistic cults. 

There can be little doubt that the female figure on the issues of the local rulers 
of Mathura, from Gomitra II to Sivadatta (c. 200-50 B.C.), was intended to be the 
goddess Laksmi (12). She is shown not only holding a lotus in the raised right hand 
but, more importantly, standing on a full-blown lotus as well. Also the standing male 
on a class of uninscribed Ujjain coins (14) can hardly be a profane motif. In one variety 
he is shown as a three-headed being (fig. 3), the precursor of Siva Mahakala or Karttikeya 
Sadanana (D). The lotus base in the case of the female and the polycephalic form in 
that of the male figures are sure enough sign to elevate them to some categories of 
divine beings, whatever their real identity may be. 

Quite interesting are the Paficala series (c. 2nd-1st centuty B.C.) since, more often 
than not, there is some detectable relationship between the name of the ruler on the 


observe and the device on the reverse side of the same coin. For example, the male 


(7?) Allan, CAI, pp. cviii and 170 f£, pl XXV/1-2, 26; Mitchiner, op. cit., p. 569, no. 4498. 
(4) Allan, CAI, p. 248, pl. XXXVIII/11-12. 
(7) Allan, CAI, pp. cxliii and 250, pl. XXXVIII/18-22; Mitchiner, op. ctt., p. 582, no. 4639. 
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with flaming hair on Agnimitra’s issues (15) and the figure with a discus-like object 
on Visnumitra's may very well be the namesake deity of the Mitra ruler concerned (!7). 
Elsewhere the intended deity is depicted by means of a clearly perceptible symbol, 
such as the roundel with radiating rays atop a pillar on Bhanu and Süryamitra's 
coins (18), and the trident on Rudragupta’s (17). Similarly, a few more rulers of the 
dynasty tacitly made known their personal attachment to some Brahmanical god or 
goddess (7°). Indeed no other single group of indigenous monarchs can be found to 
have depicted so many different deities in numismatic art. 

It should not escape our attention that in none of the coins discussed so far, is 
the purported divinity claimed to be such by an accompanying legend. The punch- 
marked ones as well as the Ujjain and Mathura pieces, of course, are uninscribed, and 
we may well leave them aside. The Paficala series does bear in each instance the name 
of the issuer in Brahmi characters on the obverse; but on the reverse there is no attempt 
to identify the subject by means of any inscription. It can certainly be argued that 
these were local issues meant for circulation among those who would instantly know 
what the reverse device stood for and, hence, a label would have been redundant. 
The force of this argument, however, is neutralized by some incontrovertible evidence 
from the Kuninda and Yaudheya (2nd-3rd century A.D.) coinage. On the issues of 
the former where Siva is shown standing with a trident, we find the Brahmi legend: 
bhagavata-catresvara-mabatmanah (71). Likewise, the Yaudheya pieces bearing an image 
of six-headed Karttikeya carries in the same script the inscription: bbagavata-svamino 
brabmarya-devasya kumarasya (7). In both cases the deity (Siva and Karttikeya 
respectively) is justly named, even with an honorific prefix. 

One may still argue that the local authorities took to writing the names of the 
deities on coins from the 2nd-3rd century A.D. only and that the question does not 
arise for the Paficala Mitra kings who, in all probability, ruled in the pre-Christian 
age. In anticipation of this reasoning we need to cite just one more evidence from 
among the tribal coinage itself. This piece is a rare silver issue of the Audumbara 
chief Dharaghosa who ruled some time in the Ist century B.C. over portions of what 
is now known as Panjab, Haryana and Himachal Pradesh in India. In this coin the 
obverse device consists of a standing male with lion/tiger skin over the left arm and 


(6) Allan, CAI, pp. cxvii and 199-201, pl XXVIII/8-14; Mitchiner, op. cit., p 575, nos 4552-53. 

(7) Allan, CAI, pp. cxix and 202, pl. XXIX/6-9. 

(15 Allan, CAI, for Süryamitra see p. 193, pL XXVII/8-10, for Bhanumitra pp 195-96, pL 
XXVII/15-20; Mitchiner, op. cit., p. 574, nos 4547 and 4551 respectively. 

(1%) Allan, CAI, pp. cxviii and 192, pl. XXVII/2. 

(7°) See the coins of Bhadraghosa, Bhümimitra, Dhruvamitra, Indramitra and Phalgunimitra in 
Allan, CAI, pp. 194-204 

(21) Allan, CAI, pp cii and 167-68, pL XXIII/11-16. 

(Z) EJ. Rapson, Indies Coins, Strassburg 1897, reprinted as The Comage of Ancient and Medieval 
India, Chicago 1967, pl. 111/15; Allan, CAI, pp. cxlix-cl and 270 ff., pL XXXIX/21. 
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the following Kharosthi legend along the periphery: mahadevasa raña dharaghosasa 
odubarisa (?). Exactly the same sentence occurs on the reverse too, but in Brahmi 
letters; there the motif is a trident with axe beside a tree-in-railing. What is of real 
interest is the fact that the personage on the observe is identified as 'Vispamitra' by 
a Kharosthi label that runs across the figure itself. The image may represent either 
the sage Visvamitra or, more probably, Siva-Visvesvara/V i$vanatha (24), as the trident- 
and-axe association would suggest. The fundamental point to be noticed is that the 
trend to add an identification label to a deity (or holy character) had indeed started 
in the pre-Christian era, even among the indigenous rulers. And yet the Paficala kings, 
who depicted so many of the Brahmanical gods on their coins, did on no occasion 
try to emulate the practice. The inescapable question is: what prevented them from 
doing so? 

In any attempt to resolve this problem — a puzzle for both numismatists and 
iconographers alike — none can afford to forget that the Audumbaras occupied a frontier 
territory bordering almost on Gandhara. In comparison with other contemporary Indian 
kingdoms their contact with alien races must have been more direct, if not intimate. 
They might even have had a considerable foreign population among their subjects. 
The fact that the Kharosthi script was extensively used in Audumbara coin legends, 
is in itself a good indication to that effect. It is, hence, probable that in such a 
heterogeneous society image-worship in public was not an odium. By contrast, the 
Paficala kingdom in the Gangetic Doab was naturally far less directly exposed to new 
people and fresh ideas. If the enlightened Mitra rulers resorted to figural representation 
of personal deities as numismatic devices, it was entirely their private affair. With 
due regard for what was sacrosanct to the orthodox priestly class, however, the monarchs: 
seem to have prudently refrained from proclaiming the figures caterorically as deities. 


Epigraphical Records 


Early Indian inscriptions referring particularly to Brahmanical deities or images 
are not many in number. One of the earliest in the group is the Ghosundi Stone 
Inscription found near Nagari in the Chitorgadh District of Rajasthan (*°). The 


(^) Allan, CAI, pp. booty and 124, pl. XIV/14. 

(^) The name calls to mind Siva as Viívanatha in Varanasi and Viíveávara in the Kulü Valley, 
nearer the ancient habitats of the Audumbaras For the early medieval 'Basheshar Mahadeo' shrine at 
the latter site, see J.Ph. Vogel, ‘The Temple of Mahadeva at Bajaura, Kuli’, ASIAR, 1909-10, pp. 18-24 
However, for some persussive arguments preferring the sage to tbe deity in the depiction, see Kalyan 
Kumar Dasgupte, A Tribal History of Ancient India: A Numismatic Approach, Calcutta 1974, pp. 42 ff. 

(P) K.P. Jayaswal, ‘The Ghosündi Stone Inscription’, Epigrapbia Indica, XVI, 1921-22, pp. 25-27. 
For a more complete reading of the text, see D.C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions Bearing on Indian History 
and Crilization, vol. I, 2nd ed., Calcutta 1965, pp. 90-91 
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epigraph records the construction of a railing or enclusure wall (prakdra) around what 
the text calls the ‘pujagila’ of the divine Sarhkarsana and Vasudeva by a certain 
Sarvatrata. It was engraved probably in the 1st century B.C., if not earlier. In view 
of its early date and its mention of the two deities whose images abound in the Mathura 
school of sculpture during the Kusana period, the record deserves to be studied afresh. 

As to the interpretation of the epigraph there is hardly any consensus among 
scholars. Most of them were drawn to the subject by religious history in general and 
the development of Vaisnavism in particular. In that approach it was of secondary 
importance whether Sarhkargana and Vasudeva, two of the deified hero-gods of Mathura, 
were represented at Ghosundi by symbols or by actual images. A categorical answer 
to this question, which is of great importance for our present quest, is far from easy. 
The real difficulty lies in the cryptic language of the record as such, especially in 
the term pgjafiia. Literally it means no more than a block or slab of stone intended 
for some form of worship. On the analogy of the sz/zpatta or ayagapata of the Jainas, 
which were customary objects of veneration about this time elsewhere, one may be 
entitled to assume that the two deities mentioned in the epigraph were not necessarily 
depicted here in the form of figural sculpture. For nowhere in the record occurs an 
appropriate term indicative of a real image, such as pratima. Compare, for example, 
the expression bhagavato patima in the Parkham Yaksa statue inscription as restored 
by H. Lüders (79). 

There is a significant difference between the terms S/gpatta (pujasild in the present 
instance) and pratima. That the composers of early inscriptions were not unaware of 
this distinction can be illustrated by a recently discovered document. Brought to the 
'Mathura Museum from Mirjapur and of the time of Sodasa (c. 10-25 A.D.), this stone 
slab record contains a list of various gifts made by the wife of Mulavasu, the treasurer 
of the Mahaksatrapa 7). Two of the items that the pious lady is said to have donated 
are of special interest for us. These are an image of Sri-Laksmi (in view of the donor 
herself being the wife of the treasurer, what else in the same inventory could be more 
appropriate as a gift?), and a stone object of uncertain nature. To be noted in particular 
here, is the simultaneous occurrence of the terms pratima Slapatta ca. Had these been 
meant for one and the same object, we cannot help wondering how the conjunction 
ca (= and/also) fits in conveying that idea. It is more than probable that the two 
terms are not synonymous, nor is one the adjective of the other. By virtue of this 
impossible equation it becomes all the more likely that the word pajastiz in the Ghosündi 
inscription was not used in the sense of an actual image or images. 

In this context it may be worthwhile to refer to the Nanaghat Cave Inscription 


($) H. Lüders, Mathura Inscripttoms, Unpublished Papers ed. Klaus Janert, Gottingen 1961, p. 177. 
(7) B.N. Mukherjee, Mathura and Its Society: The Saka-Pablava Phase, Calcutta 1981, pp. 218-20, 
pl. IV/24; R.C. Sharma, Buddbist Art of Mathura, Delhi 1984, pl. II/6. 
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of Queen Nayanika (28). Attributed to the 1st century B.C. at the latest, the epigraph 
commences with invocations to a number of Brahmanical deities including Sarhkarsana 
and Vasudeva. It is mainly a detailed record of the various Vedic sacrifices performed 
and lavish donations heaped on the brahmanas by the Satavahana royalty. Further, 

as if to associate them with these acts of merit and munificence in a unique way, several 
members of the royal family were visually represented on the back wall of the cave. 
Among the earliest and exceptionally rare examples of portraiture in Indian art, each 
of the individuals in the gallery was thoughtfully identified by a separate label inscribed 
above its head. 

It is rather surprising that while so many of the human beings were immortalized 
in the rock relief, none of the divine ones was given a place in the artistic programme 
of Nanaghat. It appears even intriguing in view of the fact that, after all, the epigraph 
was a major record of religious observances and that due obeisance to the gods was 
accorded in its preamble. At this stage we need to note a couple of interesting points. 
First, except for two of the hero-gods of the Vrsni clan, Sarnkarsana and Vasudeva, 
the rest of the deities invoked — Indra, Varuna, Yama, Surya and their likes — are 
Vedic in character. Secondly, the numerous sacrifices performed are again part of 
the traditional Vedic religious rituals. 


Brabmanical Deities in pre-Kusana Art 


In tune with the epigraphical indications the remains of purely Brahmanical 
sculptures of the pre-Christian era are also scanty. We do not overlook the possibility 
that a certain number of images must have been made of perishable materials like wood 
or unbaked clay. We also admit that along with these examples a considerable amount 
of those that were carved in stone might not have survived either. However, if we 
suppose that the extant pieces formed just one per cent of the total sculptures that 
had once been in worship, even then the number of images made at that time does 
not seem to have been appreciably large vis-à-vis the extensive area covered by 
Brahmanical faith. As in numerical strength, so in grandiosity of conception these 
sculptures seldom, if ever, surpass the Yaksa-Yaksini statues of the Maurya-Suüga 
periods. 

A brief discussion of some early icons may be useful to get an idea of the extent, 
variety and patterns of image worship during the 2nd-1st century B.C., before the 
advent of the Kuganas. One of the earliest stone sculptures of the Mathura region, 


(7) G. Bühler, “The Nanaghat Inscriptions‘, in J Burgess, Report on tbe Elura Cave Temples and 
the Brabmanical and Jama Caves in Western India, Archaeological Survey of Western India, vol. V, (London 
1883) repr. Varanasi 1970, pp. 59-74; Sircar, Select Inscriptions, pp. 192-97. See also T G. Aravamuthan, 
Portrait Sculpture tn South India, London 1931, p. 4 
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actually from Jansuti, is the figure of Balarama, also known as Samkargana (^?). The 
deity is depicted under the canopy of a seven-hooded serpent, standing with his right 
leg flexed, very much like the Kubera on a Bharhut pillar (^9). But for the short pestle 
and the long plough in the hands, the two-armed figure is hardly distinguishable from 
a Yaksa or a Naga. This synoptic adaptation from, or ready reliance upon, folk-cult 
statues may not be without some meaning. It should be recalled that Sarnkarsana- 
Vasudeva commanded devotion already in the 4th century B.C. in Panini’s time, and 
this sculpture in the Lucknow Museum is of about the 2nd century B.C. In spite 
of the passage of roughly two hundred years there is little sign of development of the 
iconography itself in the configuration of the image. A plausible reason for this 
peculiarity may be that such icons had been made, at best, only occasionally in the past. 

We get a similar impression from another image which can be identified as 
Vasudeva, a thematically related counterpart of the Jansuti piece. Presently under 
worship at Malhar, Central India, it is a four-armed and inscribed sculpture (1). 


(7) Lucknow Museum No. G. 215. See V.S. Agrawala, A Short Guide-Book to the Archaeological 
Section of the Provincial Museum, Lucknow, Allahabad 1940, p. 14, fig 1; Banerjea, DHI, pl X XII/4; 
N.P. Joshi, Catalogue of the Brabmanical Sculptures in the State Museum, Lucknow, pt. 1, Lucknow 1972, 
fig. 13; Id., Iconography of Balarama, New Delhi 1979, pl. 7. 

(9) See Coomaraswamy, op. cit., pl. XI/38; Ludwig Bachhofer, Early Indian Sculpture, New York 
1929, Hacker repr. 1972, pl. 19a, and 18a for the Nagaraja; Banerjea, DHI, pl. XIII/1. Cf. also a Yaksa 
figure from Kaufambi in P. Chandra, Stone Sculpture tn the Allababad Museum: A Descriptive Catalogue, 
Poona 1970, pl. XXVI/71. 


(1) D.C. Sircar, ‘Burhikhar Brahmi Inscription’, Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, XLVI 
(1956), pp. 221-24; Id., Select Inscriptions, Appendix 3, pp. 529-30: ‘The image has characteristics of 
the god Vishnu; but the astjeH pose clearly suggests that it is not Vishnu but a perivéra-devata or attendant 
of the god. The line of writing, in Brahmi characters of about the close of the first century B.C., begins 
in the upper part of the geda and comes downwards’. See also M Venkateramayya, ‘An Inscribed 
Vaishnava Image of 2nd century B.C. from Malhar, Bilaspur Dist., Madhya Pradesh’, Journal of Oriental 
Research, Madras, X XIX, 1959-60, pp. 35-40, with three illustrations. Further, Nanditha Krishna, The 
Art and Iconography of Visbsu-Nareyena, Bombay 1980, p. 84, pl. 12. 

The credit of identifying the sculpture as ‘Chaturbhuja Vishnu’, rather than an attendant of the 
deity (‘Vishvakasena, the door-keeper of Vishnu’ — according to Venkataramayya) goes to Ms. Krishna. 
This she has done by pointing out that the so-called erijeHmexdra in the carving is really the conch, vertically 
held by the figure in such a manner as can actually be seen in a later image of Visnu from Nalanda. 
It may, however, be advisable to label the Malhar image as Vasudeva instead, which is what the deity 
is called in archaelogical documents of the pre-Christian period; just for example, ‘Devadeva Vasudeva’ 
in the Besnagar Garuda Piller Inscription of bhagevate — and not veisseve — Heliodorus (see fn. 35 
below). That it is not a distinction without some difference, can very well be appreciated from the 
continuation of the practice in subsequent periods as well. Even the Gupta rulers, though ardent devotees 
of the god, preferred to designate themselves also as panewa-bhagevetas. As far as we can trace, the epithet 
parama-vaisnava seems to have been first assumed by King Dharasena of the Traikitaka dynasty of Western 
India, about 456 A.D., both in his epigraphic and numismatic records. See E.J. Rapson, A Catalogue 
of the Indian Coins in the British Museum: Coms of tbe Andbra Dynasty, the Western Ksatrapas, the Trarksitakas 
and the ‘Bodbi’ Dynasty, London 1908/repr 1967, pp. clxiii and 198 ff., pl. XVIII. 
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Although the short inscription contains little else than names of both the donor and 
the carver, yet it does help date the image palaeographically to c. 1st century B.C. 
The deity is shown holding a huge mace and a disc with his upper right and left hands 
respectively and a conch-shell vertically held by the remaining two. Additional limbs 
and attributes notwithstanding, the archaic quality of the sculpture betrays lack of 
previous practice in the craft. 

Apart from the above examples there are, from this period, two Saivite pieces 
relevant to our present concern. The first, and most probably the earliest of the two, 
is a five-faced linga from Bhita (fig. 4), now in the Lucknow Museum. The ingenious 
arrangment of the five faces on the stone deserves close attention. The top of the 
shaft is chiselled in the shape of a male bust with two arms, which gives the impression 
that the sculptor was initially inspired to carve a standing image. As an after-thought, 
it might seem, he changed his mind and decided to add, half way down the column, 
four different heads of the deity oriented to four directions. Further, to emphasize 
the linga aspect, rather than the human form of the god, an additional phallic emblem 
was engraved (possibly at a later date) on to the shaft even though in the inscription 
the icon is called just that: kbajabuti putanam lingo (7). 

The earliest sculpture known so far depicting the full figure of Siva is enshrined 
in a temple at Gudimallam, Andhra Pradesh (77). Here the two-armed deity is shown 
standing upon the shoulder of a crouching demon. The sculptor’s overriding concern, 
however, is once again the majesty of the linga, the figure being merely a part of it. 
In fact, the forcefully carved and realistically shaped phallic emblem literally dwarfs 
the image itself. Most certainly the emblem was too fundamental to Saiva worship 
throughout the ages, even after independent images of the deity came into vogue. 
Nevertheless, in our pursuit of the evolution of figural sculpture of the god both Bhita 
and Gudimallam provide two important milestones. As far as the trend to represent 
the divinity in purely human form is concerned, there is a definite sign of progress 
from the Bhita icon to the Gudimallam image. It seems the trend reached only thus 
far and could proceed no further until the Kusana art of Mathura provided the required 


momentum. 


(?) R.D. Banerji, ‘Three Sculptures in the Lucknow Museum’, ASIAR, 1909-10, pl. LIV/g. For 
three different views of the Haga, particularly for the disposition of the bust, see figs. c-e in the same 
plate Or, figs. 24-27 in the Catalogue of N.P. Joshi cited in fn. 29 above See also J.N Banerjea, ‘The 
Phallic Emblem in Ancient and Medieval India’, Journal of the Indian Society of Onental Art (JISOA), 
III, 1935, pp. 40-41 

(?) For a comprehensively illustrated discussion of this oft-reproduced lihga, see T A Gopinatha 
Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, Madras 1914, repr. New York 1968, vol II, pt. I, pp 65-71, pls. 
II-V. See also Coomaraswamy, op. cit., pl. XVIII/66; Banerjea, DHI, pl XXXI/3. For some hitherto 
unsuspected aspects of the sculpture captured in recent photographs, see I Kartikeya Sarma, ‘New Light 
on Art through Archaeological Conservation’, JISOA, n.s., X, 1978-79, pp. 50-54, pls XIV-XV. 
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The Indo-Greek and Scytho-Parthian Phase 


From the foregoing it emerges that in the Indian setting very few of the 
Brahmanical cult deities were rendered as actual images before the commencement 
of the Christian era. More revealing is the fact that in the repertoire of early Indian 
sculpture (pre-Kusana and non-Buddhist, that is) such Vedic gods as Indra, Surya and 
Prajapati-Brahma are significantly absent. Nor are they easily encountered among the 
Maurya-Sunga terracottas, which depict mostly the Yaksas, Nagas and other folk deities. 
Even if it is proved that some patently Brahmanical gods were actually represented 
in pre-Kusana terracottas, the question remains why they are not found in the lithic 
medium as well. After all, the technique of stone carving was by then well established, 
as testified by the series of magnificent Yaksas, Yaksinis and other monumental 
sculptures known from Patna, Parkham, Pawaya and Besnagar. 

Rather than of technical competence it seems to have been a problem of entirely 
different nature; a kind of psychological inhibition that had developed ever since the 
coming of the Aryans. This deep-rooted tradition was not effected until some other 
historical forces imposed themselves on the existing system, both materially and 
spiritually. The spiritual impetus was generated from within by the advent of Buddhism, 
Jainism, and other rival religious movements. The material incentive needed, as appears 
from the course of events, was effectively provided by fresh ethnic elements like the 
Indo-Greeks and the Scytho-Parthians. These invaders apparently conquered the land 
but, as it were, enlarged and enriched the Indian population by adding new dimensions 
to its social psychology. 

It is remarkable that three of the Vedic gods — Indra, Brahma and Surya — 
were introduced in visual art not by the followers of Brahmanical faith but, paradoxically 
enough, by the Buddhist ‘heretics’. Even before representing their Master in human 
form the Buddhists depicted these deities apropos of the life-scenes of Sakyamuni: 
the Birth, the Descent from Trayastrirháa Heaven, the Indrasala Cave episode and 
so forth. Besides, the two detailed reliefs of Surya and Indra on the walls of the Bhaja 
vihara, perhaps the earliest representation of these divinities in Indian art, owe their 
origin to this source (7^). 

In propagating Brahmanical religion and, for that matter, in the formation of 
early Indian art no less direct was the role of some foreigners who arrived before the 
Kusanas. Among those of Greek pedigree Heliodorus, the ambassador of King 
Antialcidas of Taxila, not only accepted Bhagavatism but also erected an impressive 
Garuda Pillar at Besnagar. Even if the claim of the Brahmi inscription on the monument 


(4) Again a favourite subject of illustration, the two reliefs are frequently reproduced in the 
textbooks of Indian art of which the following two easily accessible references will suffice: Coomaraswamy, 
op. cit., pls. VII/24 and VIII/27, H. Zimmer, The Art of Indian Asia, Its Mythology and Transformation, 
edited and completed by J. Campbell, New York 1954, vol II, pls. 41-42. 
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be interpreted more as an act of diplomacy than as real devotion to the god Vasudeva, 
the fact remains that the column would not have been there in the first place save 
for the enterprise of this self-styled 'Yavana', (bhagavatena heliodorena [...] yona- 
dsitena) 7). It should be borne in mind that except this outstanding example of 
c. 2nd century B.C. there were not many antecedents of its kind to go by for the Gupta 
rulers, who proclaimed themselves also as followers of Bhagavatism (parama-bhagavata), 
erected Garudadhvajas, and made the same their royal insignia (9). 

Heliodorus may or may not have installed an image, too, of the god he claimed 
he was devotionally attached to, viz., Vasudeva. But representation of both Vasudeva 
and Sarhkarsana are to be found on the numismatic issues of one of his compatriots. 
Discovered not long ago at Ai Khanum in ancient Bactria, Northern Afghanistan, this 
gold coin type of the Indo-Greek King Agathocles (c. 180-165 B.C.) has for the observe 
and reverse devices these two most important hero-gods of Mathura (^^). Although 
not so clear and convincing in every instance as in this case, a few other Brahmanical 
deities can be discerned on the monetary issues of some Sethe: Parthian rulers as well. 
For example, Durga appears on the coins of Azes (8), Siva on those of Maues and 
Gondophares (??). 


(?) D.R Bhandarkar, ‘Excavations at Besnagar’, ASIAR, 1913-14, pp 186 ff, pl LIII; for the 
inscription only, see Sircar, Select Inscriptions, pp. 88-89. 

(4) The only other monument of its type and time was the one of Gautamiputra, installed in the 
12th year of Maharaja Bhagavata. For'the fragments of this pillar found at nearby Bhilsa, see D R. 
Bhandarkar, op cst , pp 190-91. As an epithet of the Gupta monarchs pareme-bhagevata is used in several 
records. Cf. the Bhitari Stone Pillar Inscription of Skandagupta, lines 5-6, in J F. Fleet, Inscriptions of 
the Early Gupta Kings and Ther Successors, C.LI., vol. III, London 1888, repr. Varanasi 1970, p. 53. 
The same title is frequently found among their coin legends too; see J. Allan, A Catalogue of the Indian 
Coins tm the British Museum: Coins of tbe Gupta Dynasties, and of Saaxka, King of Geuda, London 1914, 
repr. 1967, pp. 161-62. For the Garuds standard in Gupte numismatic art, see Allan, op ci, pls. VI, 
VII & XII For an excellent colour illustration of the same on the Archer type coin of Chandragupta 
II, see Pratepaditys Pal, Ies Mee Tbe Gupta Sculptural Tradition end Its Influence, New York 
1978, p. 54, fig c. 

(7) Jean Filliozat, dde d de Vásudeve et Samkarsana au Le si2cle Avant J.-C.’, Arts 
Asiatiques, XX VI, 1973, pp. 113 ff., illustrations on p. 123; A.K. Narain, 'The Two Hindu Dinine 
on the Coins of Agathocles from Ai- Klanas’. Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, XXV, 1973, 

pp. 73-77, pl. VII; D. Srinivasan, ‘Early Vaisnava Imagery: Caturvyūha and Variant Forms’, Árcbrves 
ies Art, XXXII, 1979, pp. 39-54, figs. 23-24. 

In this context, os of the ocd enracina «t'a more site in the Upper Indus Valley requires more 
than a passing mention. Lately found near Chilas, it contains the depiction of two standing male figures: 
one carrying ‘a spear ending with a plough at its lower end’, and the other holding a discuss in his right 
hand. What is of abiding interest is that, unlike those on the coins of Agathocles, these two figures 
are categorically stated to be Baladevo (Sarnkarsana) and Vaswdebo (Vasudeva) respectively in the Kharosthi 
label beside each. See A.H. Dani, Chilas — Tbe City of Nanga Parvat (Dyamar), Islamabad 1983, pp. 
104-6, pl. 79 (not pl. 80, as misprinted in the publication on p. 101) 


(5) Banerjea, DHI, pp. 134-35, pl IX/5. 
(°) Ibid., pp. 120-21, pl IX/18. 
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Besides minting coins with the depiction of Brahmanical gods, some of the 
foreigners seem to have been instrumental in making actual icons of such deities. From 
an early Brahmi inscription recently found at Reh, Uttar Pradesh (9), it is possible 
to associate the owner of the record with the sandstone Sivalinga (41) upon which it 
is engraved. Unfortunately, the damaged epigraph keeps to itself the name of the 


donor. But from the already deciphered, long and resounding titles (*mahandjasa rajarajasa 
mahamstasa tratarasa dbarismikasa jayamtasa [...]) he appears to have been a Scytho- 
Parthian, if not really Indo-Greek, celebrity (*). 

More illuminating is the evidence of the now famous Mora Well Inscription found 
in the vicinity of Mathura. Of the time of Mahaksatrapa Sodasa, it records the 
installation of a set of images of the five Vrsni hero-gods (bbagavatàrm m vrsninam 
pancaviranarh pratimah) by a certain lady Tosa (^). Acknowledged as an important 
document for the Vyüha doctrine of Vaisnavism, the record means a little more than 
just that. The donor has been recognized by some scholars as of Saka extraction (^4). 
For the clear absence of any suitable epithet indicative of a higher social status, she 


(9) G.R. Sharma, Reb Inscriptron of Menander and the Indo-Greek Invasion of the Ganga Valley, 
Allahabad 1980, pp. 5-11, pls. V-VII, also front & back end papers 

(41) Shri D P. Sharma, who should be credited for the discovery of this important monument, has 
made rather en incredible surmise that it was 2 ‘victory pillar which has been converted into a Siva-linga 
and placed in a rectangular ergha, erected in the early medieval period’. See his article, ‘Some New Finds 
in Fatehpur District, Uttar Pradesh’, in Paratettve, Bulletin of the Indian Archaeological Society, No. 11, 
1979-80, pp. 65-66. Placed it might have been on to a rectangular accessory of medieval period, but 
a victory pillar most probably it was not. At least no reason whatever has been set forth in support 
of the hypothesis. On the other hand, if one is not oblivious of certain Kusana Siva-detgas of Mathura 
(see p. 6 of Prof. G.R. Sharma's monograph cited in our previous note) one would be more inclined 
to think of the Reh stone as a prototype of the Mathura pieces. That such objects of worship were not 
confined to Mathura alone, is evident from the discovery of an Ekamukha Sage from Aghapura, Rajasthan, 
now in the State Museum, Bharatpur (see R.C. Agrawale, ‘Some Kusiņa Sculptures in the National 
Museum, Delhi and allied problems’, Bulletin of Musewms & Archaeology in UP , 3, 1969, pp. 6 ff., 
fig. 2). Especially noteworthy is the tall shaft of this Kusana Anga. By virtue of its phraseology and 
the palaeography the inscribed Reh piece is certainly earlier than any of the Kusana ##gas and, as such, 
may not have any exact parallel. However, if we compare the shaft-to-nut ratio of the Reh stone with 
that of the Aghüpura Ekamukhe Hage, there is little scope for question that the former was installed 
for any other purpose than religious. As long as there is some impeccable evidence of lihga worship 
by early alien rulers (fig. 5) and no ostensible example of victory pillars set up by them, we have reason 
to believe the Reh monument to be a plain Siva Hage. 

(9) For the view that the Reh epigraph refers to a Scytho-Parthian ruler, as opposed to Indo-Greek, 
see B.N. Mukherjee, op. cit., pp 245-52, esp. p. 249. ; 

(9) Lüders, op. cit., p. 154, no. 113. For further inscriptions from Mora referring to shrines and 
images (mabastbana and pratima) of the same cult, cf. nos. 114-15 in this work. Interestingly, fragments 
of no less than four different images were found at the site See J.Ph. Vogel, Catalogwe of the Archaeological 
Museum at Mathura, Allahabad 1910, pp. 109-10, nos. E 20-23. Two of these, a male torso and the 
lower half of an inscribed female figure, are illustrated in Rosenfield, op. cit., figs. 51-52 

(^) Banerjes, DHI, p. 94. 
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appears to have been a commoner, albeit of no meagre means. This may well suggest 
that, apart from royalty and nobilty, some ordinary individuals among alien populations 
contributed in no small way to the cause of early Indian art. 

What is indicated by the epigraphical records may, indeed, be substantiated by 
a visual document of unusual value (fig. 5). Found at Mathura itself and gratifyingly 
now in the local museum, it is a fragmentary stele (^?) that provides a lamentably rare 
glimpse of socio-religious life of the city during its burgeoning days. The relief depicts 
a Sivalihga properly installed on a raised pedestal; the sanctity of the spot is highlighted 
by a flying Gandharva or Vidyadhara hovering above. The scene is further enlivened 
by the presence of two male devotees (there may have been more male or females on 
the now missing left half of the panel) approaching the icon with floral offerings. It 
is more for the association of the worshippers, not because of just the object of worship, 
that the scene becomes really meaningful. Of singular interest is the fact that both 
devotees are attired in the dress characteristic of the Indo-Scythian people. The little 
that remains of the whole composition is enough for a perceptive historian to reconstruct 
the extent to which these people were directly involved with Brahmanical religion 
and art. 

In consideration of the data which we have so far been able to cite, it would appear 
that, more than material support it was the ideological attitude of the foreign population 
that was catalytic for the outburst of image making at Mathura in the Kusana period. 

In order to appreciate the point it is necessary to realize the full implication of 
the deified images of the Vrsni heroes which Tosa caused to be made at the Mora 
site. Except the already referred to rock-relief at Nanaghat there is almost nothing 
of its kind in early Indian art. Even here the idea of carving effigies of the Satavahana 
royalty, as observed by J.M. Rosenfield (4$), might have been possible due to some 
contact with Iran or 'Iranized Kshatrapas’ in the area. That the concept of portraiture 
was something of an anathema to the Indian psyche may be apparent from the early 
coinage. Even the Paficala rulers who are supposed to have depicted various deities 
on the reverse of their coins, avoided putting their own likeness on the obverse. In 
contrast to this traditional outlook of the land the formal installation of the Mora 
images, representing as they do both legendary kings and deities at the same time, 
was an epoch-making event. Introducing a break-through in the hitherto observed 
general practice, the incident virtually hacked a broad path along which the full 
creative potentiality of the artist, matching with both the material support and spiritual 


(9) First published by V.S. Agrawala, “The Vine Motif in Mathura Art’, JISOA, IV, 1936, p. 130, 
pl. XXIII/1. See also Rosenfield, op. cit., fig. 41 and, in addition, fig. 29. The latter, since donated 
by a certain Sarnghadeva, is most probably not strictly Brahmanical; yet the two panels with Indian and 
Indo-Scythian devotees in one and the same railing pillar is instructive. More so is the Sahr-i-Bahlol 
relief, fig. 68 in the publication. Irrespective of their sectarian affiliation these carvings afford interesting 
insight into the social realities in the Kusana empire, whether it was Mathura or Gandhara does not matter 

($ Rosenfield, op. cit., p. 153. 
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aspiration of the dovotee, would proceed with increasing momentum. Sure enough, 
within a few decades we find grand portrait statues of the great Kusanas in the Mat 
sanctuary (*”), and hundreds of icons of very many Brahmanical gods and goddesses, 
besides Buddhist and Jaina images — all in Mathura. 


Brabmanical Images in Kusana Art 


Brahmanical images of the earlier periods, whether made due to Indian urge or 
foreign initiative, were limited both in number and variety. By contrast, iconography 
took, as it were, a Quantum Leap during the Kusana age. No doubt, gradual emergence 
of the Bhakti cults and accumulation of surplus wealth from ever expanding trade and 
commerce contributed greatly to the growth of religious art of the time. In some 
measure these factors, as testified by the previously mentioned Nanaghat record, were 
present also in the Satavahana age (48). And yet, very few Brahmanical sculptures 
are known from that empire deep in the interior of India. Hence, apart from material 
resources and spiritual fervour something else was necessary for the flourishing of 
devotional art. That vital element, we may reiterate, was the change in the basic outlook 
of the people, that the likeness of a human figure can indeed be a vehicle of conveying 
supernatural forces. Indoctrinated by Vedic metaphysical thoughts for so long, the 
Indian mind had regarded the supreme spiritual power and the mortal human being 
as an irreconcilable dichotomy. For traditional Indian society, where else could a 
reorientation in such fundamental notions have been effected but in the cosmopolitan 
milieu of Mathura, the great metropolis and nerve centre of the Kusána empire? 

In the process that led to the general recognition of divine presence in the image 
of man, the contribution of the Mathura artist was most crucial. In giving visual 
form to a wide range of divinities — male, female, androgynous; single, group, or 
composite (^?) — the Kusana sculptor’s prime concern was the human figure. It was 
his imagination, inventiveness and assured handling of the human figure that finally 
brought forth the efflorescence of Brahmanical imagery of the period. How this was 
accomplished will be evident if we look into a few select examples from among the 
seemingly unmanageable mass of material already at our disposal. 


(77) J Ph. Vogel, ‘Explorations at Mathura’, ASIAR, 1911-12, pp. 120 ff., pls. LIII-VI; Rosenfield, 
op cit., p. 140, figs 1-10 

(*) See fn. 28 above Apart from the one at Nanaghat, for the precise location of most of the 
inscriptions referred to in this study, see the commendable atlas painstakingly prepared by R. Stroobandt 
et al., Epigrapbical Find-spots, Corpus Topographicum Indiae Antiquae, pt. I, Gent 1974. 

(?) For an interesting icon of Ardhanarifvara jutting out of a linga and a more impressive one of 
Hari-Hara illustrated in a single publication, see Pratapaditya Pal, ‘Some Mathura Sculptures of the Kushan 
Period’, AION, 45, 1985, pp. 629 ff., figs. 6-7, 11 
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Among a dozen or so types of Saiva icons turned out by the Mathura ateliers, 
not a few are the instances where the deity is represented in fully human form. What 
is certainly a novelty in these carvings, is the depiction of the god in his own right, 
dissociated from the integral symbol — the phallus. At Gudimallam, as we have already 
seen, the figure is incidental and subservient to the towering and overpowering emblem. 
In a comparable Mathura piece, now in the University Museum, Philadelphia (^9), it 
is the manifestation of Siva that is brought into full focus. In this sculpture the imposing 
presence of Siva in human form obscures and relegates the liga in the background 
almost beyond recognition, so much so that even to Coomaraswamy's discerning eye 
the image appeared to be that of a Bodhisattva. 

A ‘logical’ sequel to this carving would have been another, of which, regrettably, 
only the head has survived (fig. 6). At present in the National Museum, New Delhi, 
this head, carved in the round, is rather unusual in that, instead of the customary 
matted locks Siva is shown to have ringlets of hair bound by a ribbon. While publishing 
the piece R.C. Agrawala has described the peculiarity, in this case with some 
justification, as ‘unique’ (^1). Commenting on its form Kramrisch has observed that, 
although free from Gandharan influence, the work bears close stylistic affinity with 
‘archaizing Roman art’. She has further pointed out that the fillet, ‘unusual in Indian 
sculpture’, and the shape of Siva’s cranium, both have antecedents in a Mohenjodaro 
figure (7). However that may be, precisely for the same reasons a more direct 
comparison is available from a Bharhut relief (fig. 7) (33). Note, for instance, the 
strikingly similar ringlets of hair bound by a broad band in the head shown here in 
three-quarter profile. Interestingly, the Bharhut personage is attired like a Saka warrior, 
and this phenomenon may be meaningful in explaining the unusual characteristics of 
the Mathura Siva head. After all, more than any other location in Central India Mathura 
is well known to have been a great centre of Saka culture in India. Most important 
from our point of view is the fact that the National Museum head is a sculpture in 
the round; which means the image of Siva in its pristine form must have been 
independent of the Haga, a fully human image of the god. 


(9) First published in Coomaraswamy, op cit., pl. XX1/80, lately in S. Kramrisch, Manifestations 
of Siva, Philadelphia 1981, no 10 on p 11 

C1) RC. Agrawala, ‘A Unique Siva-head in the National Museum at New Delhi’, Lat Kala, 14, 
1969, pp 55-56, pl. XXII/1-2; Id., Bulletin of Museums & Archaeology in U P (cited in fn. 41 above), 
3, 1969, pp. 67, fig. 1 

2) Kramrisch, op. cit, p. 14 

(?) Banerjea, DHI, p. 293, fn 1, has suggested this figure and a few others from Safichi as 
representations of the Indo-Greeks. See his in the Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, Bombay 
1947, pp. 65 ff. In our opinion it was the Sakas, rather than the Indo-Greeks, who were more involved 
with Buddhist monuments in the interior of India. Their presence was felt as far deep as the South- 
Eastern seaboard. See J Ph. Vogel, ‘Prakrit Inscriptions from a Buddhist Site at Nagarjuntkonda’, 
Epigrapbia Indica, XX, 1929-30, pp 1-37, especially p 37 
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Fig. 5 - Relief showing worship of Sivalinga by Indo-Scythian devotees, Mathura. Government 
Museum, Mathura; No. 36-2661. h. 48.5 cm. (Photo: Copyright, Govt. Museum. Mathura) 


Fig. 6 - Head of Siva from Mathura. National 

Museum, New Delhi; No. L-668, h. 29.2 cm. 

Gift of Mrs Krishna Riboud, Paris. (Photo: 

Copyright, National Museum, New Delhi, Neg. 
No. 721/68). 
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Indisputably free from its Higa aspect is the polycephalic image of Siva (fig. 8) 
from the Saptasamudri.well, Mathura. The flat back of the sculpture, it should be 
noted, contains the repfesentation of an Á$oka tree (Saraca indica) in low relief (fig. 9). 
Since the icon does not show any sign of having been part of a phallic emblem, the 
real identification of this Mathura Museum stele has remained elusive. Presumably, 
because the deity is four-headed, a more usual characteristic of Brahma than of other 
divinities of the Brahmanical pantheon, previous scholars were led to believe it to be 
an image of that god (^. However, rather than relying exclusively on the number 
of the heads, we need to look for other telltale clues in the details of the carving. 
In this effort most striking is the distinctive treatment of the faces. Of the three 
in the lower tier, the bearded face on the proper right is invested with a crown of 
skulls, a horizontal third eye and a fierce expression (?). Placid in mood, the central 
face is clearly devoid of beard. Even in its damaged state the next visage retains some 
markedly feminine traits, showing not only a graceful mien but also a floral or jewelled 
ornament along the parting of the hair (sananta) right on to the forehead. These are 
not the sole but sufficient reasons to maintain our contention. When compared with 
the Paficamukhalitga from Bhita (fig. 4), which has also a super-imposed bust, the 
cult affiliation of the present piece will be all the more clear. Having recognized Aghora 
and Vamadeva in the lateral heads (proper right and left respectively) we can regard 
this as an image of Siva in his MaheSamirti/Sadasiva form. If the proposed 
identification is accepted, the Mathura sculpture would be the earliest known Saiva 
icon of this type in Indian art. 

Among the bountiful number of Vaisnava icons the one that testifies to the inventive 
skill of the Mathura artist at its best, is perhaps the image of Caturvyüha Visnu (fig. 10). 
Like the Siva in the previous illustration which shows different aspects of the god 
in a single image, this too is an attempt at visual rendering of the various emanations 


(4) V.S. Agrawala, ‘A Catalogue of the Brahmanical Images in Mathura Art’, (repr. from the 
Journal of tbe United Provinces Historical Society, XIII, 1949, pp. 102-210), pp. 1-2; K.D. Bajpai, “A 
Note on the Iconography of Brahma’, Bulletin of the Baroda Museum and Picture Gallery, V, 1947-48, 
p 18. Unsurprisingly, though, R.C. Agrawala happens to be one who, with rare iconological acumen, 
has already identified the image as that of a four-faces Siva just because, ‘The first and third faces bear 
horizontal third eyes, on the foreheads’. See his, ‘Four-Faced Siva and Four-Faced Visnu at Mathura’, 
Visbvesbvaranand Indological Journal, IO, 1965, pp. 107-10, with two line-drawings. (In the illustration 
of this relief, as produced by the author, the first face is inadvertently shown to have actually a vertical 
eye on the forehead. Compare this with another line-drawing of the same, fig. 168 of the publication 
cited in our next fn.). 

(^) All these features had almost been noted by the former curator of the Mathura Museum in 
his latest publication on the subject. See V.S Agrawala, Indian Art (A history of Indian Art from the 
earliest times up to the third century A.D.), Varanasi 1965, fig. 168. In the line-drawing in fig. 168 
the ovate forms on the crown of the proper right head are indeed the simulacra of the skulls that can 
be discerned in the photograph reproduced in our fig. 8. 
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Fig. 7 - Warrior on a Railing Pillar from Bharhut, 

Inscribed. Indian Museum, Calcutta; No. 12/A- 

24798, h. 214 cm. (Photo: Copyright, Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, Neg. No. 135/7042). 
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of Vasudeva as found in the Pancaratra system (°°). The five deified heroes of the 
Vrsni clan, referred to in the Mora Well Inscription and the Vēyupurāna, are reduced 
to four with the elimination of Samba (57). According to the Vyüha doctrine these four 
are: Satnkarsana (Balarama/Baladeva), Vasudeva (Visnu), Pradyumna and Aniruddha. 
In order to appreciate the sagacity of the carver it may be worthwhile to recall the 
theogony of this quartet. On the mundane plane Baladeva is the elder brother of 
Vasudeva, while Pradyumna and Aniruddha are the latter's son and grandson in that 
order. Vasudeva is the supreme deity from whom emanate the others; this is precisely 
conveyed by Vasudeva being accorded the central position or focal point of the 
composition. From his shoulder level emerge the figure of Balarama on his right and 
Pradyumna (now broken off) to the left, while Aniruddha is represented as a super- 
imposed bust atop the main axis. Their close family relationship is ingeniously 
underscored on the back of the stele, by the relief of a Kadamba tree (anthocephallus 
cadamba) in which the main trunk corresponds to Vasudeva's position, the branches 
to those of his emanations (fig. 11) #8). l 

No less interesting is the dexterity of the artist as evident in the decorative details. 
Every centimetre of the high crown and heavy mace of Vasudeva, as well as the serpent 
hood of Balarama, is chiselled with due care and consumate skill. The vanamálā necklace 
of the main deity faithfully conforms to what that term literally means: a wreath of 
natural flowers, buds and leaves. The elegant type of vanamald instead of the common 
garland, the cylindrical mukuga crown in lieu of the usual Indian turban-like headdress, 
and the replacement of Balarama's conventional plough (bala) by a handy wine beaker 
are some of the novelties introduced by the Mathura artist. 

Similarly noteworthy is the icon of the Sun god formulated for the first time in 
the Kusana age (?). In the coins of Bhanumitra and Suryamitra the deity was 
represented in the form of a plain disc ($0). In pursuance of his penchant for 


C$) For a discussion of the Pamcaratra doctrine of the Bhagavatas, see F. Otto Schrader, 
Introduction to the Paricaratra end Abirbudbrrya Sambita, Madras 1916, pp. 53 ff., Banerjea, DHI, pp. 38 ff.; 
S.K Bhattacharya, Krsma-Cuit, New Delhi 1978, p. 178. 

(7) J.N. Banerjea, ‘The Holy Paücavira of the Vysnis’, JISOA, X, 1942, pp 65 ff. 

(*) For another captivating composition of this genre — formerly labeled as Nagini of Nagarajni 
and now Sasthi — see J.Ph. Vogel, Catalogue of the Archaeological Museum at Mathura, Allahabad 1910, 
pl. XIX; Id., Le Sculpture de Mathura, Ars Asiatica, vol XV, Paris-Bruxelles 1930, pl. XI/a-b; V S 
Agrawala, Handbook of tbe Sculptures in tbe Curzon Museum of Archaeology m Mutira, Allahabad 1933, 
figs. 26-27; RC Agrawala, ‘Goddess Sasthi in Mathura’, Bulletin of Museums & Archaeology m U.P., 
4, 1969, p. 4, not illustrated 

(7) The earlier representations of Surya at Bhaja and Bodhgaya (Coomaraswamy, op cit, pls 
VIJ/24 and XVII/61) cannot be considered as icons in the usual sense of the term. In both sites the 
depiction occurs in purely Buddhist contexts and as part of narrative reliefs, in contradistinction to a 
regular cult object. 

(€) See fn. 18 above With these configurations on the Pancala coinage in mind, one may well 
suggest that the image in our fig 12 is likely to be earlier than even the one Coomaraswamy (op cit., 
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anthropomorphism the Kusana sculptor has transformed the symbol into an image, as 
may be observed in a rarely reproduced piece in the Mathura Museum (fig. 12). In 
this example the god is shown seated, it may seem rather unconfortably, on his haunches. 
The circular shape of the stone provides a fitting back-drop to the deity. It must not 
be mistaken as an ordinary halo (prabhamandala), however. The entire figure, it deserves 
to be noted, is encompassed within the disc. The alignment of the slanting legs is 
made to tally with the circumference of the stone; hence the unconventional and 
somewhat awkward sitting posture. It seems to be a perfect compromise between 
the erstwile Indian concept of the solar deity as a radiant orb in the firmament 
(savitrmandala), and the more practical need of the heterogenous masses who peopled 
Mathura in the Kusana age. At any rate, the composition marks a transitional stage 
from the earlier aniconism to later anthropomorphism. 

The few details that this much-worn figure still retains, may be helpful in tracing 
the immediate source of inspiration for this sculpture. The fluttering ribbon, no doubt, 
is suggestive of the dynamic movement of the heavenly body. But the sheathed sword 
or short dagger, the hilt of which the deity clasps with his left hand, is somewhat 
incongruous here. However, if we remember the accoutrements of the Saka warrior 
in the Bharhut relief (fig. 7), the combination of the weapon and head-gear of the 
Mathura Surya assumes some meaning. The conceptual image of a Scythian ruler, 
or an idiosyncrasy of the Indo-Scythians in general, must have been behind the 
configuration of the Sun god (91). 

Reflective of the same ambience of Mathura is the Saptamatrka group (fig. 13) 
recovered from Dhangaon. In this early Kusana panel the seven divine mothers are 
presented in a row originally flanked by a lance-bearing male on either side (the one 
on the proper left is now lost). Each of the goddesses shows the same gesture and 
has similar attributes: abhbayansudra and waterpot. More interesting is their outlandish 
skirt in contrast to the usual Indian dhoti, especially in the depiction of Brahmanical 
deities. The kind of apparel clearly bears out for whom or by whom the panel was 
commissioned. 

From the rest of the female deities we need to discuss an arresting image of the 
Goddess of Fortune (fig. 14), now in the State Museum, Lucknow. It is an important 
visual document that records the process of transformation of a folk deity into an exalted 
member of the pantheon, acceptable to a wider circle of devotees. The portly goddess 
is shown frontally seated with legs down in what may be called pralambapadasana. The 


p 67, pl. XXIX/103) thought was the earliest Mathura figure of the god. For in that sculpture from 
the Saptasamudri Well, No. D 46 of the Mathura Museum, the deity is shown to have a semicircular 
nimbus marked with striated rays and riding on a quadriga It is not only the elaboration of details 
but also the advanced workmanship that can be the key factors in deciding the chronological relativity 
of the two pieces. 

(1) At this point it may be relevant to recall the beribboned head of an Indo-Scythian devotee 
on a Mathura railing pillar, in Rosenfield, op. cit., fig. 24. 
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Fig. 10 - Caturvytha Visnu from Saptasamudri Well, Mathura. Government Museum, Mathura: 
f ST | 
No. 14-392/95, h. 43 cm. (Photo: Copyright, Govt. Museum, Mathura). 
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Rear view of the Visnu image in fig. 10. 


(Photo: Copyright, Govt. 


Museum. Mathura). 





9 





Fig. 12 - Surya from Mansawala Well at Palikhera, 

Mathura. Government Museum, Mathura; No. 

15-1006, h. 16.5 cm. (Photo: Copyright, Govt. 
Museum, Mathura, Neg. No. 82-283). 


Fig. 13 - Sapta-Matrkas with male attendant, from Dhangaon near Mathura. Government Museum, 


Mathura; No. F-38, length 99 cm. (Photo: Copyright, Govt. Museum, Mathura). 
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Fig. 14 - Laksmi with worshippers, 
from Mathura. State Museum, 
Lucknow: No. 50-24. h. 21 cm. 


(Photo: Copyright, State Museum, 





Lucknow). 


Fig. 15 - Eight-armed Durga Mahisasura-mardini 
from Mathura. Museum für Indische Kunst, 
Staatliche Museen Preussischer Kulturbesitz, 
Berlin (West); No. MIK I 5817, h. 46.5 cm. 
(Photo: Copyright, Museum ftir Indische Kunst, 


Berlin). 
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Fig. 16 - Panel with Four Brahmanical deities from Mathurā. Government Museum, Mathurā: 
No. 34-2520, lenght 25.5 cm. (Photo: Copyright, Govt. Museum, Mathura). 


quintessential lotus in her left hand and the pair of small attendants with treasure 
sack or purse, on the same side, give away her identity as Laksmī. And yet, lest one 
mistakenly takes her for a mere Yaksini, the carver seems to have felt the necessity 
of adding a few more confirming details. These are: an offering table (not to be confused 
with a foot-stool) in front and a group of three supplicants in añjalimudrā to her right. 
Replenished with such extra paraphernalia the replica of a basically Maurya- Sunga 
Yaksini is now formally established as another variety of the goddess of wealth, like 
the better known Sri-Laksmi of Gaja-Laksmi. 

If this icon marks a stage in gradual transformation, the dynamic Durga images 
of the period record the tumultous pace of develaprient in religious imagery. The 
most advanced and well-preserved of the Mathura sculptures of the goddess, is the 
Mahisasura-mardini in the Berlin Museum (fig. 15) (62). Apart from its ingeniously 


(7) H. Hartel, Die Meisterwerke aus dem Museum für Indische Kunst, Berlin. Stuttgart & Zürich 
1980, p. 68 and colour pl. on p. 69. We are exceedingly grateful to Frau Dr Marianne Yaldiz of the 
Berlin Museum for the generosity and promptness with which she has responded to our request for the 
photograph. 
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balanced composition, the image is of great iconographic interest. Seldom do we come 
across the sun and the moon as attributes of Durga, which can be seen in two of the 
upper hands of this eight-armed deity (5^). Nor is she often depicted standing on a 
pair of lions as in this artistically and iconographically remarkable sculpture. 

The final piece in our rapid survey of early Mathura sculptures should be the 
one that depicts no less than four of the popular deities in one panel (fig. 16) ($). 
Proceeding from our right, the first figure is a lance-bearing Karttikeya, the deity who 
was invoked by the martial classes (kga£rzyas) for professional valour. The next is Gaja- 
Laksmi, whom the mercantile communities (vazfyas) appeased for material prosperity in 
trade, commerce and other enterprises. The third is a four-armed Vasudeva-Visnu who, 
in his twin aspect as Balarama and Krsna, was lavished with loving devotion primarily 
by the agricultural and pastoral groups ($üdras). The last is Siva as Ardhanarisvara 
who, in his essential form as a phallic god, had so long been abhorred by the traditionally 
most authoritarian of the castes (brahamanas) for centuries. 

The presentation of four of the sectarian deities, in a single composition, is 
instructive indeed. Besides providing a partial glimpse of the many different 
Brahmanical divinities common in Kusana art, the panel further documents the 
prevailing social accord and amity among their followers in cosmopolitan Mathura. 
This liberal outlook of the Kusana metropolis was due as much to the city’s rich ethnic 
formation as to its ideological reciprocity with various other cultures maintained through 
Gandhara on the historic gateway into India. 


(8) As a sequel to the trend in Kusane Mathura, the seedbed of Brahmanical iconography, the same 
astral divinities are shown in anthropomorphic form in another sculpture. See the attributes in the extra 
pair of hands of an inscribed Varaha, in N.P. Joshi, Mathura Sculptures — A Hand Book to Appreciate 
the Sculptures 1n the Archaeological Museum, Mathura, Mathura 1966, pL 101; Id , ‘A Varaha Image of 
the Kusina Period’, Lait Kala, 12, 1962, pp 46-47, pl. XXX/1. 

(4) For this panel we can hardly think of a more appropriate caption than the one already coined 
by the most distinguished custodian of the storehouse of Mathura art, V.S. Agrawala. See his, A Catalogue 
of the Brabmanical Images im Mathura Art, p 41 ‘An Eclectic Iconographic Document’. Although 
unfortunately bereft of illustrations, this least pretentious work is as yet the best source of information 
for Brahmanical iconography of Mathura. In reproducing the few Mathura Museum pieces in this paper 
we have drawn on the basic data contained in that publication 
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Avalokite$vara — from the North-West 
to the Western Caves 


by ODE DIVAKARAN 


Introduction 


In the beginning, Buddhists had faith in the Master, his Law the Middle Path 
and his Congregation. But soon they extolled the Buddha himself, who cared to 
enlighten others during his life, above all else. The ideal of withdrawal from this world 
to attain individual salvation gave way to that of compassion for others. In course 
of time, the Mahayana Buddhists even came to deify the Buddha who was conceived 
as The Timeless Absolute. The early Buddhists themselves, to some degree, had believed 
in the eternal principle of Buddhahood as evidenced in their conception of other 
Buddhas having preceded Sakyamuni in the past and also of a future Buddha. 

Around the beginning of the Kushan period or before, speculations close to the 
brahmanical ones about the universe led the Mahayanists to devise a complex system 
of successive and simultaneous Buddhas, some of them appearing in human form, some 
others being transcendent. These transcendent Buddhas are pictured in miraculous 
lands or jewelled palaces. The transcendent Buddha of the West, Amitabha/Amitayus, 
resides in a Land of Bliss, Sukhavati, where he sits on a miraculous lotus-throne. 

To bridge the distance between the transcendent realms and this world the Buddhas 
have active emanations called Bodhisattvas, ‘those who are intent on enlightenment’. 
Out of their infinite compassion (1), the Bodhisattvas vow to take upon themselves 
the sorrows of all beings, to bring them enlightenment and to ensure their salvation. 
They are perfect embodiments of detachment, knowledge and virtue. Of the two 
foremost Bodhisattvas known in the early phase of Mahayana, Maitreya is the one 
more particularly concerned with the sacred knowledge that delivers, hence his 


(1) G. Tucci, ‘Buddhist Notes: à propos Avalokitesvara’, MCB, IX, 1948-1951, pp. 174-76; J.M. 
Rosenfield, The Dynastic Arts of the Kushans, Berkeley 1967, pp. 240-43. Bodhisattvas embody the great 
compession of Sakyamuni Buddha. See T.R.V. Murti, The Central Philosophy of Buddbtsm, London 1960, 
pp. 283-84. 
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brahmanical nature. Destined to be the future human Buddha, he is the actual source 
of the Buddhist doctrine since the death of Sakyamuni. Avalokiteávara, the ‘Lord 
who looks down’ or ‘who shines down from above’ (^) more specifically embodies 


compassion. He presides over the world in the present period of cosmic time. 


The Origins of Avalokitesvara and the Cult of Amitabha 


Early texts and images link the cult of Avalokite$vara with that of Amitabha, 
the cosmic Buddha of ‘Infinite Light’ or ‘Infinite Time/Life’ whose concept arose 
probably in Gandhara, a region open to influences from West Asia. One of the first 
mentions of AvalokiteSvara is found in the ‘Larger Sukhavati-vyuha’, a text twice 
translated into Chinese between c. 148 and 188 A.D. (^). It gives a description of 
the paradise of Amitabha, a cosmic vision of jewel trees, jewel flowers, palaces, rays 
of light and infinite numbers of Buddhas presided over by Amitabha. In the Saddharma 
Pundarika sūtra, translated three times into Chinese before 286 A.D., an important 
place is given to AvalokiteSvara who is said to attend on Amitabha in his paradise 
of Sukhavati (^. Another early text where Avalokitesvara is associated with Amitabha 
is the Amitzyur-dbyana sutra (°°). This gives significant information. Brought into 
existence by Amitabha, the Bodhisattva, emitting rays of light, has the colour of gold. 
His head carries a turban (usnisa) with a crown of gems in which there is a transformed 
Buddha. Those who meditate on him will not suffer any calamity. They will gain 
access to the paradisial Buddha Land. Just hearing his name will enable one to obtain 
immeasurable happiness. His abode is in the Buddha Land of Sukhavati, the ‘Land 
of Bliss’ where he is seen attending on Amitabha with another Bodhisattva ($). The 
Buddha of ‘Infinite Light’ is seated on a miraculous lotus as dazzling as the sun. The 


~ . (à M-Th. de Mallmann, Introduction à l'étude d’Avalokitecoara, Paris 1948 See ‘Le nom 
d’Avalokitecvara’, pp 59-82 Also, Indian Art and Letters, XXI, 1947, pp. 80-88. De Mallmann has 
insisted upon the luminous nature of the Bodhisattva 

() B. Nanjio, A Catalogue of Chinese Translations of the Buddbist Trrprtaka, Oxford 1883, pp. 10-11; 
F. Max Miller, ed. and trans! , "The Larger Sukhavati-Vyuha’ in Buddhist Mahayana Texts, Sacred Books 
of the East, Vol. XLIX, Part II, pp. 1-85, Oxford 1894, repr. in India, 1965 

() H Kern, The Saddbarma-Pundaerika or The Lotus of tbe True Law, Sacred Books of The East, 
ed. F.M. Müller, Vol. XXI, repr. in India, 1965; M. Murase, ‘Kuan-Yin as Savior of Men. Illustration 
of The Twenty-Fifth Chapter of The Lotus Sutra in Chinese Painting’, Artibus Asuee, XXXIII, 1971, 
pp. 39-74. 

C) J. Takakusu, transl., "The Amitzyur-Dhyana-Sütra', in Buddhist Mabayana Texts, cit., pp 161-201. 

(5 de Mallmann, Introduction..., cit., pp. 22-27, has selected all the passages of what she calls 
(following Demiéville) The Amryur-buddbarusmri-sutrs which are significant for the study of 
Avalokitefvara Amitayus/Amitabha is seated on a lotus-flower between the Bodhisattvas Mahasthama 
on his right and Avelokitegvara on his left. 
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verbal imagery of these texts devised for meditation appears to have found, to a large 
extent, a visual translation into contemporaneous sculpture. 

Following upon the suggestions of Grünwedel (1893) (7) and Spooner (1907-8) (8), 
John C. Huntington (?) has recently correlated the Mohammed Nari stele in the 
Lahore Museum, one of the more complex compositions in the art of Gandhara, with 
the description of Sukhavati in the ‘Larger Sukbavati-vyuha’. One of his important 
conclusions concerns the identification of ‘preaching Buddhas seated on lotuses’ in 
the art of Gandhara. In descriptions of miraculous Buddha Lands, the lotus imagery 
plays a great part. Huntington points out that a lotus support is a mark of transcendent 
or miraculous nature. For instance, the historical Buddha Sakyamuni depicted on the 
Mohammed Nari stele conjuring up the vision of Sukhavati for Ananda does not have 
a lotus seat. In contrast, the main Buddha and the secondary figures of Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas together with those beings who have been miraculously reborn in this 
paradise always have one. In fact, in Mahayana Buddhism, the lotus is understood 
as a cosmic flower, radiant like the sun and symbolising a transcendent essence or 
a miraculous birth (19). It follows that, in the art of Gandhara, Buddhas represented 
seated on lotus flowers have either a transcendent or a miraculous nature (as in the 
Stavasti miracle). In the case of the Mohammed Nari stele, the preaching Buddha 
on a lotus is Amitabha/Amitayus. His gesture, the dharmacakra mudra, in keeping 
with his radiant nature, stands for the turning of the cosmic sun-wheel signifying that 
the Buddhist doctrine lights the whole world (11). The origins of this mudrd appear 
to be inseparable from the central theory of Mahayana Buddhism, i.e. the eternal nature 
of the doctrine. 


Avalokitesvara and tbe Amitabha Triads in Gandbara 


In the conclusion to his study of the Mohammed Nari stele Huntington makes 
the following suggestion: ‘Thus, it may be that many of the Gandharan Buddhas seated 
on lotuses and displaying dhermacakramudra should be identified as Amitabha [...]’ (2). 


() A. Grünwedel, Buddbist Art in India, transl. J. Burgess, London 1901, p. 195 

(5) D.B. Spooner, ‘Excavations at Takht-i-Bahi’, ASIAR, 1907-8, p. 143. 

C) J.C. Huntington, ‘A Gandharan Image of Amitayus' Sukhavati’, AION, 40, 1980, pp. 651-72. 
The Mohammed Nari stele has been reproduced recently in J. Naudou, Le Bouddha, Paris 1973, p. 165 
and D Snellgrove, ed., The Image of the Buddba, Paris 1978, pl 65, p 104. 


(1°) A. Foucher, "Le Grand Miracle du Buddha a Crivesti’, JA, D, 1909, pp. 5-77; de Mallmann, 
Introduction..., cit., pp. 280-81; E. Dale Saunders, Mudra, New York 1960, pp. 96-100 and p. 122 


(1?) Adopted for Areas Maitreya and also the Buddha in Gandharan art, the dhermacakra 
wit lu uu fate en a 


(2) Huntington, op. ct., p. 672. 
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A number of these preaching Buddhas on lotuses appear as central figures in 
triads (13). The preaching Buddha is seated between two large standing Bodhisattvas 
while Indra and Brahma may appear in the background. Because of the importance 
assigned to the Bodhisattvas, this cannot be a representation of the Sravasti miracle 
as is generally assumed (14). The stem of the lotus, for instance, is not held by 
nagarajas. Besides, there is often a canopy of celestial jewelled flowers above the 
preaching Buddha and these same flowers are seen above Amitabha on the Mohammed 
Nari stele, being part of the paradise imagery. 

In all these triads, one of the Bodhisattvas is unmistakably Maitreya because of 
his jatd and the water-pot seen in his left hand when it is not broken (15). The other 
Bodhisattva is always turbaned and should be identified as Avalokitesvara given his 
association with Amitabha (19). Of these triads, the most remarkable is a sculpture 
dated in the beginning of the Kanigka era (17). It is representative of the others. In 
this piece, paired with the usual Maitreya, there is to the proper left (15) of Amitabha 
a Bodhisattva who is easily identified as Avalokite$vara. His portly figure is dressed 


(P) A. Foucher, The Beginnings of Buddhist Art, London 1917, repr. Varanasi 1972, pls X XIV 
1-2, XXV 12, XXVI 1-2; H. Ingholt, Gandbaran Art in Pakisten, New York 1957, figs. 252, 253, 254; 
Rosenfield, op. cit., pl. 92; Sir J. Marshall, The Buddbist Art of Gendhara, Cambridge 1960, pl. 90, 
fig. 125; J.C. Huntington, ‘Avalokitesvara and the namaskaramudra in Gandhare’, Studies in Indo-Astan 
Art and Culture, Vol. 1, ed. P. Ratnam, New Delhi 1970, figs. 1-2, Kalpana Desai, Treasures of The Heras 
Institute, Delhi 1976, pl. 62 (in the last example the Buddha is in dhyana mudra). In this list are included 
triads where the Bodhisattvas are standing or seated. Some of the triads are part of elaborate compositions. 

(14) A. Foucher has always identified these scenes having a preachifig Buddha on a lotus es being 
the Sravasti Miracle. Some doubts have been expressed by J E van Lohuizen-de Leeuw, The “Scythian” 
Period, Leiden 1949, pp. 131-40 and by Rosenfield, op. cit., pp. 236-37. 

(7) Until today, Maitreya and Avalokite$vara have often been confused one with the other The 
iconography of Maitreya has been studied by M. Bussagli, “Due statuette di Maitreya’, Annali Lateranensi, 
XIII, 1949, pp. 355-90. See also Ingholt, op. ct., pp. 135-40, and Rosenfield, op. ctt., pp. 229-55. 
Mahasthama is probably another name for Maitreya. 

(16) Avalokiteévara, although he is one of the two foremost Bodhisattvas, has not been easily 
recognized by scholars. De Mallmann identified only two fragmentary sculptures as representing this 
Bodhisattva in Gandharan art (Imtroductios ., cit., pp. 120-21) because she thought that a miniature 
Buddha in the headdress was necessary for his identification. Following her opinion, Rosenfield doubted 
thet be was represented before ‘tentatifs in the third century’ (op. cit., p 238). However, Ingholt had 
hinted that a number of free-standing statues (op. ct., figs. 313-17, p. 140) could represent Avalokitefvara. 
They most certainly resemble some of the Avalokitefvara figures who are paired with Maitreya in Amitabha 
triads. Sir John Marshall identified the Bodhisattva at Taxila (Stipa I, Mohra Moradu), ASIAR, 1915-16, 
pl. XIXc; 1927-28, pL XXXIXd. 

(7) J.C. Harle, ‘A Hitherto Unknown Dated Sculpture from Gandhara’, South Astan Archaeology 
1973, ed. J.E. van Lohuizen-de Leeuw, Leiden 1974, pp. 128-35. 

(18) There seems to be no strict rule regarding the placement of the Bodhisattva to the right or 
to the left of the central Buddha in Gandharan art. At Ajanta, he will be seen more often to the right 
of the Buddha. 
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in a lower garment-cum-scarf of heavy Gandharan cloth with rippling folds. He is 
adorned with two necklaces, a short yajfopavita and an amulet carrier. His right hand, 
now broken, was evidently raised in the reassuring pose. His left hand, intact, rests 
on his hip. On his head, a bejewelled turban has a seated Buddha in its crest. Because 
of this significant detail, this image can be, to quote J.C. Harle, ‘positively identified 
as Avalokitesvara’ (17). 

The seated Buddha in the turban also occurs on a well known detached head in 
The Field Museum, Chicago (#°), as well as on a freestanding AvalokiteSvara in the 
Peshawar Museum (21). The latter holds a floral ornament in his left hand. Exactly 
. the same attribute appears in the left hand of the turbaned Bodhisattva paired with 
a Maitreya in a triad from Sahri Bahlol (7). The identification of this Bodhisattva 
with Avalokitesvara is thus confirmed although the miniature Buddha is absent from 
the turban. 

The Ámitabha triads may have indirectly inspired another type of triad showing 
now the Buddha himself between two Bodhisattvas. Rosenfield refers to a Yogacara 
text (2) describing Sakyamuni in a jewelled palace teaching the Law to Bodhisattvas 
which a relief from Sahri Bahlol seems precisely to illustrate (^*). The latter shows 
a central Buddha on a lotus (2) within a trefoil arch between two contrasting 
Bodhisattvas. As expected (7), one is of the Maitreya type while the other is turbaned 
and holds a cut, short-stemmed lotus in his left hand (not a sceptre as assumed 
by Ingholt). This turbaned Bodhisattva is, very likely, Avalokite$vara. On two 
pedestals (77), one from Shotorak in Musée Guimet, the other in the British Museum, 


(7) Harle, op cit., p. 134. 

(?) A.K. Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art, New York 1927, pL XXVII, fig. 95 

(71) Ingholt, op. cit., fig. 326. 

(7) Ibid., fig. 254. 

(2) This is the Samdbixirmocana sătra (c. 200 A.D.) transl. E. Lamotte, Louvain 1935, reviewed 
by P. Demiéville in JA, 1936, pp. 645-56. Demiéville comments on the nature of a ‘Pure Land’ which 
is sometimes described as a palace. The support of a ‘Pure Land’, ie. its matrix, is a wonderful lotus. 
See Rosenfield, op. cit., p. 236. 

(4) Ingholt, op. cit., fig. 257, p. 33; see also Marshall, The Buddhist Art..., cit., pl. 87, fig 122, 
showing a relief from Loriyan Tangai in the Calcutta Museum, pp. 94-95 

(2) At an early date Sakyamuni Buddha himself could have been represented on a lotus in three 
contexts: in the scene of the Sravasti miracle, when he preached in a Pure Land and after his transfiguration 
by the Mahayanists into a transcendent Buddha. 

(5) In Gandharan art, it is generally Maitreya and Avalokitesvara who are paired. 

7) J. Meunié, Shotorak, MDAFA, X, Paris 1942, pl. XXXIII, fig. 72. See also O. Monod, Le 
Musée Guimet, Paris 1966, fig. 178, p. 346, for the Shotorak pedestal. Ingholt, op. cit., pl. XV 3, 
p. 33 for the British Museum pedestal. On a third pedestal (or relief) Avalokitesvara himself, holding 
1 lotus in his right hand, is the central figure worshipped by monks and the laity. See M. Taddei, Inde, 
Genève 1970, fig. 68. l 
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the same pair of Bodhisattvas can be identified. In the first case, a standing Buddha 
has Maitreya on his right and AvalokiteSvara on his left. In the second, a seated Buddha 
is flanked by Maitreya to the left and a turbaned Avalokitesvara holding a cut lotus 
to the right. Interestingly, each Bodhisattva is accompanied by a transcendent Buddha. 
In late Gandharan art, for instance at Hadda and Taxila, large groups of Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas, unfortunately too damaged for identification, were represented. 

In most triads, the preaching Buddha is flanked by standing Bodhisattvas. But 
in complex scenes, what A. Foucher called the ‘Sravasti steles’ and Rosenfield 
‘theophany reliefs’, the main image is surrounded by a number of seated Bodhisattvas. 
One type represents a pensive Bodhisattva probably meditating on the causes of 
suffering and the ways to alleviate it. Wearing a princely turban, he sits in a relaxed 
pose, often in /a/itasana on a wicker seat. The right hand is raised, with the index 
finger touching the face. Occasionally, the pensive Bodhisattva is part of a triad, as 
on a frieze from Loriyan Tangai, in the Calcutta Museum (79), in which he is paired 
with a Bodhisattva holding a book, probably Mañjuśrī. Quite often, the pensive 
Bodhisattva holds a lotus in his left hand and in this case he would appear to be 
AvalokiteSvara. P. Pal has compared this early type of pensive Bodhisattva with later 
examples particularly from Kashmir (^^), where the identification with AvalokiteSvara 
is certain. In Eastern India, between the 6th and the 9th centuries more complex 
forms are known (7°). 


Conclusion on the Early Iconography of Avalokitesvara in Gandhara 


Thus, during this formative stage, from the 1st to c. the 4th or 5th century, there 
is no strict iconographic formula to depict AvalokiteSvara who appears first with 
Amitabha and later with the Buddha himself. However, the pairing with the ascetic 
Maitreya seems to be the rule. In very early examples, the left hand of Avalokitesvara 
is simply placed on the hip, while in later ones, his hand may hold a floral ornament 
or a cut, short-stemmed lotus. The right hand is generally raised. Only the turban, 
contrasted with the top-knot of Maitreya, is a constant feature. The Amiteyur-dhyana 
sutra says ‘All beings can recognise either of the two Bodhisattvas by simply glancing 
at the marks of their heads’ (?!) and mentions a transformed Buddha in the crown 
of Avalokite$vara. However, the presence of a miniature Buddha in the turban does 


(7*5 A. Foucher, Tbe Beginnings. ., cit, pl XXV, fig 2. There can be no doubt that the object 
identified by Foucher as a purse in his left hand is, in fact, a lotus-flower. 

(7) P. Pal, Bronzes of Kashmir, New Delhi 1975, figs. 45 and 93. 

(9) P Pal, ‘The Iconography of Cintàmani Cakra Avalokitesvara, Journal a the Indian Society of 
Oriental Art, I, 1967-68, pp. 39-48. 

(!) Buddhist Mabayana Texts, cit , p 187. 
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not appear to be mandatory. Curiously, a crest-ornament holding the miniature Buddha 
was sometimes made separately to be inserted on a tenon in the headdress (^^). The 
same lack of iconographic rigidity also characterises the representations of AvalokiteSvara 
at Mathura. 


Avalokitesvara at Mathura 


During the Kushan period, relations between Gandhara and Mathura attained 
a great intensity (°), leading to mutual borrowings in the field of religion and art. 
The cult of the Bodhisattvas which perhaps originated in the North-West was soon 
developed at Mathura and outlying areas like Sanchi and Ahichchhatra. However, 
compared with the prolific output of images depicting the historical Buddha both as 
Siddhartha Bodhisattva and the Enlightened One, the number of sculptures representing 
mythical Bodhisattvas is relatively small. Among them, a few Maitreya images can 
be identified 34). Some others carry ornaments like two necklaces and an amulet- 
holder in the Gandharan fashion. Their identity is difficult to establish. 

Images of AvalokiteSvara positively identified are very few and seem to have been 
made independently from those of Amitabha whose cult was not widespread (^). 
They betray a north-western influence since the miniature Buddha in their turban is 
seated with his hands in dbyanamudra and has a sangbati covering both shoulders in 
the Gandharan way. These images consist of some detached heads, a standing figure 
on a railing pillar and an attendant Bodhisattva in a triad. 

Of the detached heads, one from Mathura and another from Sanchi have been 
described by V.S. Agrawala and M.-Th. de Mallmann $). They show a turban 


(2) Ingholt, op cit., fig. 242. Figures in a headdress may indicate an influence from Palmyra. This 
influence may have also inspired the symmetrical groupings of figures and their frontal treatment. 

(7) J.E. van Lohuizen-de Leeuw, ‘Gandhara and Mathura: Their Cultural Relationship’, Aspects 
of Indian Art, ed. P. Pal, Leiden 1972, pp. 24-43. R.C. Sharma, Buddbist Art of Mathura, Delhi 1984, 
gives much importance to the impact of Gandharan art on Mathura. The first impact, under Huviska, 
brings about a development of Buddhist iconography, particularly the adoption of triads, and the distinction 
between Buddha and Bodhisattva images. This impact is furthered until the days of Vasudeva 
(pp. 188-205). 

(^4) The most typical are standing images having the right shoulder uncovered, the right hand 
raised, and the left hand holding the water-jar Tbe hair is cut in the ascetic way with snail curls See 
L. Bachhofer, Early Indian Sculpture, London 1939, Part II, pl 88; Rosenfield, op czt., pl. 54 

(?) The pedestal of an Amitabha Buddha recovered at Mathura is dated in the year 26 (i e. 104 
A.D.) of Huviska. Sharma, op. ct., pp. 28 and 231-32. 

(5$) V S. Agrawala, ‘Dhyani Buddhas and Bodhisattvas’, JUPHS, XI, Pt II, Dec. 1958, pp. 1-13 
See also Id., Studies in Indian Art, Varanasi 1965, p 143, de Mallmann, Introductton..., cit , pp. 128-29, 
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characteristic of the period, holding a miniature Buddha in its crest. Thus, a turban 
distinguishes AvalokiteSvara just as in Gandhara. A 5th-century head from Mathura 
in the Musée Guimet (Paris) continues this tradition of a princely turban (7). It is 
only at the end of the 5th century, at Ajanta, Kanheri and also Sarnath, that the princely 
headdress gives way to the matted hair of the brahmanical ascetic. 

A figure of Ávalokitesvara on a railing pillar in the Lucknow Museum has received 
much attention from, among others, Coomaraswamy, Agrawala and de Mallmann (7°). 
Because its iconography breaks new ground, it has not always been accepted as 
Avalokite$vara. For example, the turban is replaced by the symbolically equivalent 
kirita. Also, this figure holds a water-jar, hitherto an exclusive attribute of Maitreya, 
marking an attempt to give him an ascetic/brahmanical character. 

Finally a group found at Ahichchhatra (^?) but carved in the Mathura style, 
certainly reflects the impact of Gandharan iconography. This group shows two yaksa- 
type figures who may be Bodhisattvas flanking a seated Buddha. As evidenced by 
their small size and placement behind the Buddha, the subordination of these two 
attendants is more clearly marked than in Gandharan triads. To the proper right of 
Buddha stands Vajrapani recognizable by his vajra, shaped like a bone in the Gandharan 
mode. To the proper left, stands probably Avalokitegvara. On his head is a princely 
turban and in his right hand, a bunch of short-stemmed lotuses. Each of these 
Bodhisattvas holds a fly-whisk, a feature rarely seen in Gandhara. This triad anticipates 
those seen later in the western caves at Ajanta, Aurangabad, Kanheri, Ellora etc. An 
early example of these later triads is found in the shrine of Ajanta cave 17. This cave 
has an inscription speaking of the Buddha installed in it as the ‘muniraja’ (*°). The 
spiritual sovereignty of Buddha is already clearly acknowledged by the attendant 
Bodhisattvas holding fly-whisks, as if for a king, on the stele of Ahichchhatra. 


pl. a-b The Mathura heed is described again and reproduced by Sharma, op. cit, p. 232, fig. 155. 
Agrawala, followed by Sharma, has assumed thet other fragments in Mathura and Lucknow Museums 
which show Dhyani Buddhas in the crown may correspond to various Buddhist figures (Sharma, op cit., 
pp. 232-33). It is likely that they all represent Ávalokitesvara since there was no fixed rule for the pose 
of the transcendent Buddha in his crown. 

(7) de Mallmann, Introduction..., cit., pl. IIc-d. 

(5) Coomaraswamy, op. cit. pL XXI, fig 78 

C) Debala Mitra, ‘Three Kusana Sculptures from Ahichchhatra', JASB, Letters, XXI, 1955, 1, 
pp. 63-67; Ead., Buddhist Monuments, Calcutta 1971, fig 23 Thusculbcare, Bow in the Natonal Museum: 
New Delbi, is dated in the year 32 (i.e. 110 A.D.). Two other triads, one in Lucknow and one in Boston, 
would have been modelled after this one. Sharma, op. ctt., pp. 190, 195-96, fig. 106. That triads continued 
to be worshipped in the early Gupta period is clear from the account of Fa-hsien who noted that triads 
were taken out in procession in places as far apart as Khoten end Pataliputra. See J. Legge, A Record 
of Buddbistic Kingdoms, Oxford 1886, repr. New York 1965, pp. 19, 79 

(9) V.V. Mirashi, Inscriptions of the Väkātakas, CIInd, V, Ootacamund 1963, pp. 127-29. 
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The Spread of Mahayana Buddhism in the Late Gupta Times 


A spectacular burst of activity began at Ajanta, c. 460-465 A.D., after a gap of 
more than three centuries. During the rule of the Vakataka Harisena, a contemporary 
of Skandagupta and Budhagupta, impressive vibaras and caitya-halls dedicated to the 
glory of the preaching Buddha and his emanations, the Bodhisattvas, were excavated 
particularly by the chief minister Varahadeva (Ajanta 16 and another cave at a nearby 
site Ghatotkaca), a feudatory prince Upendragupta (Ajanta 17 and probably Ajanta 
19) and a wealthy monk Buddhabhadra (Ajanta 26). It has been assumed that Harisena 
himself might have been the patron of the most magnificent vibara at Ajanta (*!). A 
surge of Mahayana faith similarly affected many other ancient sites like Kanheri, 
Nasik (42), Kuda, Kondivte, Pitalkhora and Karla. New groups of caves were 
undertaken at Bagh, Aurangabad and Ellora. Approximately at the same time, there 
was a sudden flowering of Buddhist art at Sarnath, the foundation of a monastery- 
cum-university at Nalanda and that of another in southeast Bengal. 

Nalanda, destined to become a stronghold of Mahayana Buddhism and a centre 
of Avalokiteá$vara worship, enjoyed the official patronage of the late Gupta Kings. 
According to Hsüan-tsang, it was founded by a Gupta King called Sakraditya and 
enlarged by four others: Buddhagupta, Tathagatagupta, Baladitya and Vajra (*?). 
Sakraditya has generally been identified with Kumaragupta I. Mahendraditya (c. 
415-455), during whose reign Buddhist art reached great heights at Mathura where 
the master sculptor Dinna made outstanding images of Buddha, including one of 
the Parinirvana for the site of Kasia (“), thus showing the extent of the Mathura 
influence. Sakraditya has also been identified with Skandagupta II (c. 455-470) (47) 
whose major achievement was the defeat of the Hünas c. 460. He may be the 


(41) W.M. Spink, ‘Ajanta’s Chronology: Politics end Patronage’, Kaladeríana, ed. J.G. Williams, 
New Delhi 1981, pp. 109-26; Id.,'Ajanta's Chronology: Cave 1's Patronage and Related Problems’, 
Cbbevi-2, ed. Anand Krishna, Varanasi 1981, pp. 144-55. 

(9) Debala Mitra, Buddbrst Monuments, p. 168, says that when the later Mahayana phase came, 
‘aot only some of the earlier caves were altered, reconditioned and embellished with the figures of Buddha 
and Bodhisattvas but a few new ones were added’. In the Deccan, the Mahasatghikas (see Nalinaksha 
Dutt, Buddhist Sects in India, Calcutta 1970, pp. 60-104 and S.N. Dube, Cross Currents in Early Buddbism, 
New Delhi 1980, pp. 61-66) had prepared the ground for the progress of Mahayana ideals. They believed 
in the superhuman nature of Buddha. In the field of art, they combined the worship of the stvpa with 
that of the Buddha image at Nagarjunakonda (see H. Sarkar, Studies in Early Buddhist Architectwre, Delhi 
1966, pp. 100-103) and they placed a lotus under the feet of Buddha at Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda. 

(*) S. Beal, Si Yu-Ks, Buddhist Records of the Western World, London 1884, repr. Delhi 1969, Book 
IX, pp. 167-70. 

(4) J.G. Williams, Tbe Art of Gupta India, Princeton 1982, pp. 68-70, 82. 

(9) P.L. Gupta, The Imperial Guptas, Varanasi 1974, pp. 188, 335. Skandagupta was also called 
Vikramaditya on some of his silver coins (pp. 146 and 340-41) which fits in well with the assumption 
that he was associated with Nalanda and Vesubandhu. 
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Vikramaditya, King of Ayodhya, who was converted to Buddhism by Vasubandhu, 
a great Mahayanist, brother of another famous master, Asanga. These masters came 
from Gandhara (Purusapura, i.e. Peshawar). They propagated the doctrines of the 
North-West, particularly the Yogacara elaborating on the seventeen intellectual and 
spiritual stages that a Bodhisattva has to ascend. Vasubandhu became the tutor of 
Narasimha Baladitya. He was also the head of the Great Monastery at Nalanda for 
some time (*). Buddhagupta is the same as Budhagupta (c. 477-495) whose seals have 
been found at Nalanda. According to Taranatha, who calls him Buddhapaksa, he 
repelled invaders (probably the Hünas) and revived Nalanda. In his time there lived 
an artist who produced the most wonderful architectural paintings and sculptures (47). 
The same Buddhagupta/Budhagupta/Buddhapaksa is credited by Taranatha with the 
foundation of a vibara at Ratnagiri (Orissa) where he established five hundred monks 
in the latter part of his life (**). Tathagatagupta may have been Vainyagupta who 
gave land in 507-508 in South-East Bengal to a ‘Mahayana monastery of Arya- 
AvalokiteSvara’, the eleven-headed form represented almost at the same time at Kanheri 
cave 41 (°). Baladitya is more easily identified with Narasimha Baladitya (c. 507-530), 
brother of Vainyagupta. Baladitya had Vasubandhu for preceptor, he created a great 
temple at Nalanda (°°) and became a Buddhist monk. He succeeded in saving 
Magadha from the Hünas by his capture of Mihirakula, c. 510, who then withdrew 
to rule over Kashmir and Gandhara (?!). 

In view of the dynamic ascendancy enjoyed by Hinduism under the kings of that 
age, Gupta, Vakataka and others, this parallel revival of Buddhist activity, inspired 
by Mahayana, in the Western caves and in the Gupta empire, raises questions. Was 


(t) J Takakusu, ‘A Study of Paramarthe's Life of Vasubandhu and the Date of Vasubandhu', 
JRAS, 1905 and TP, s. II, V, pp. 269-96. 

(") L Chimpe & A. Chattopadhyaya, transl, Tenamatba's History of Buddhism in Indsa, Simla 1970, 
pp 138-39, 547-48, quoted by F.M. Asher, Tbe Art of Eastern India, 300-800, Minnesota 1980, p. 4. 
Asher underlines the equation of Buddhapaksa/Budhagupta. 

(5) Debala Mitra, Ratnagiri (1958-61), MASI, 80, New Delhi 1981, refers to the passage in chap. 
XXI of Taranathe’s History of Buddhism ın India regarding the establishment of a vibere by Buddhapaksa 
at Ratnagiri. She cites Nalinakshe Dutt who equates Buddhapaksa with Narasimhagupta Baladitya. 

(7) Asher, The Art of Eastern India, cit., p. 16. The monastery has not been located, perhaps 
because nothing remains of a monument probably built with bricks and stucco, at an age when the medium 
of terracotta suddenly became popular (ibid., pp. 33-34). Was this ‘unprecedented’ (p 33) development 
due to Gandharan influences which could also be deduced nearby at Mainamati? (pp. 63-64). See also 
Williams, op. cit., pp. 100-101 For the inscription itself, see D C. Bhattacharya, ‘A Newly Discovered 
Copperplate from Tipperah’, The Indien Historical Quarterly, VI, 1930, pp. 45-60. In ingly the écarya 
Santideva who established the monastery was a Sakyabhiksu Inscriptions reveal that the Sakyabhiksus 
played a great part at Mathura, Kasia, Deoriya and Sarneth on the one hand, and in Western India at 
Kuda, Kanheri and particularly at Ajanta (see Sarkar, op. cit , pp. 106-7) on the other. 

(9) Epignapbia Indica, XX, pp. 38-43 

C!) Gupta, op. crt., pp 363-66. 
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this support of Buddhism conditioned more by political circumstances than by a revival 
of the faith alone? Were the Buddhist monks being supported and protected because 
they were also facing the common enemy? Was the renewed occupation of ancient 
caves, the excavation of new ones, particularly large assembly-halls, and the foundation 
of new monasteries in Western India as well as in Madhyade£a, caused by a sudden 
influx of monks during the second half of the 5th century? 

All historical evidence points at the Hina invasions and the resulting destruction 
of Buddhist monasteries in the North-West as the major impetus for the sudden spread 
of Mahayana influence in Gupta and Vakataka India, a wave which soon reached Nepal, 
Tibet, the Krishna valley and Tamilnadu. 

By 400 A.D., the terrible Hünas had settled on the banks of the Oxus river (?^). 
They advanced from there towards Bactria and then Gandhara, pushing the Kidara 
Kushans eastwards. That conditions were highly unsettled on the border of Gandhara 
at an early time can be inferred from the campaign of Candragupta II against the 
Vahlikas ‘across the seven mouths of the Indus’ and his interference in Kashmir where 
he placed his nominee Matrgupta on the throne (?). By c. 455 A.D., the Hunas had 
occupied Gandhara where, as reported by Song Yun, their King was hostile to the 
Law of Buddha (4). The Chinese pilgrim recalls that Gandhara was devasted by them 
at that time. Excavations at Taxila have confirmed this information (??).- In all 
likelihood, the consequent disruption of monastic life would have caused an exodus 
towards safer havens like the earlier monastic settlements in the Deccan, the easternmost 
parts of the Gupta empire and ultimately Nepal where also Buddha triads and 
AvalokiteSvaras were carved in the 6th century. It is indeed striking that very little 
time elapsed between the destruction of the university at Taxila by the Hunas and 
the founding of the Great Monastery at Nalanda. Equally remarkable is the fact that 
the very same kings who provided support to the Buddhist monks also fought off the 
Hunas. Sometime after 455 A.D. Skandagupta had borne the brunt of their attacks 
in India proper and checked their advance. But later, from their capital at Sialkot 
(it had been the capital of Menander from where he invaded the Gangetic valley), 
Toramana and his son Mihirakula overran the Gupta empire. Of all the Hina rulers 
Mihirakula has left the worst pemi, He had, indeed, vowed to destroy all the monks 


(7) Ibid., p. 323, fn. 24. Kālidāsa mentions the Hünas on the Oxus river, Ragbuvamsa IV, 67-68. 

(>) Gupta, op. ctt., pp. 18-19, 298-300. Gupta has very convincingly argued the problem of the 
Mehrauli pillar which art historians also place in the early 5th century on the basis of style. Besides, 
both the Rajaterangini (III 125) and the Mehrauli inscription (line 5) attribute supreme sovereignty to 
the king called Vikramaditya by the former and Candra by the latter. 

(^) Beal, Buddbist Records..., cit., Introduction, p. c. 

(?) Sir J. Marshall, A Guide to Texıla, Cambridge 1960, pp. 38-39, 121-22, 179-80; Marshall says 
on p. 46 that there was a ‘wholesale destruction of Buddhist monasteries and stupas’. 
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and monasteries (°°). Further flights from the North-West would have followed his 
depredations. His invasion of Gupta territories having made Malwa and the eastern 
regions unsafe, monks from these areas could well have sought shelter in Western 
India ©”). 

This hypothesis finds strong confirmation in the pronounced Gandharan 
flavour (°°) of Buddhist art and iconography at places like Ajanta, Kanheri or Sarnath. 

First of all, there is an absence of narrative sculpture, reflecting a late tendency 
of Gandhéran art. Instead, one finds a repetition of symmetrical groupings of Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas (?). In keeping with Mahayana doctrines such as the Yogacara, 
Buddha images and their attendant figures express the serenity, or the bliss, of 
transcendent states. Gandharan art at its best had anticipated this expression of spiritual 
transcendence, an expression which gets heightened at Sarnath and Ajanta. While 
early images of the Buddha had conveyed his qualities of mabapurusa, those of Sarnath, 
Ajanta and Kanheri, with their smooth lines and elongated proportions, suggest that 
his body is perfectly pure, illusory and transcendental. This feeling is sometimes 
emphasized by superhuman height as in late Gandharan art (Hadda). Besides, 
particularly at Ajanta, there is a joyful depiction of beautiful beings and splendid palaces 
recalling the description of paradises in Mahayana texts well-known in the North-West. 
More precisely, a number of iconographic details find direct references-in Gandharan art. 

Mudras which had their origin, or were widely used, in Gandhara, such as the 


(*) Beal, Buddbist Records..., cit., Book IV, p. 168. 

(7) The travels of monks from the North-West to India proper and to Western India, would have 
been spread over several decades. Some sites in Western India, like Ajanta, Kanheri and Kondivte, 
were occupied earlier than others. Towards the middle of the 6th century until 600 A.D., a resurgence 
of Mahayana Buddhism was witnessed at Kanberi, Karla, Nasik, Aurangabed (caves 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9) 
and Ellora (caves 1 to 10). 

(*) The high and low tides of Gandharan influence at Mathura until the Gupta period have been 
recently studied by R.C. Sharma, Buddhist Art of Mathura. B. Rowland in Art end Architecture of India, 
3rd rev. ed., 1967, p. 139, has shown how the Gupta Buddha from Mathura reveals the ‘coalescence 
of the Indian and Gandhiran tradition’. Through Rajasthan, North Gujarat (Devni Mori) and Mathura, 
contacts with the North-West were always maintained New Graeco-Roman elements were absorbed 
during the Gupta period, says J.C. Harle in Gupta Sculpture, Oxford 1974, p. 7. For Harle, there is 
an ‘obvious but as yet totally undefined connection’ between Gandharan art and Gupta art Some 
accidental finds of Buddhist bronzes, particularly at Dhanesar Khera (see Rowland, op. cit., pp. 133-34; 
P Pal, The Ideal Image, New York 1978, p. 61) reveal that Gandharan art strongly influenced the style 
of early Gupta bronzes. I thank Mr S. Gorakshkar who reminded me about the Dhanesar Khera image 
and who mentioned tbe new find, at Ramtek, of another Buddha image equally influenced by the 
Gandharan idiom. Tbe Ramtek bronze will be published by Dr A.P. Jamkhedkar in Lakt Kala, 22, 1984 

(?) For instance at Kasia, additions were made in the 5th century to a previously existing 
monument, showing ‘a row of niches with Buddha figures separated by pilasters such es are found on 
Buddhist buildings in the Peshawar District’. See ‘Notes on Excavations at Kasia’, ASIAR, 1904-5 
(1908), p. 48. 
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dhyana mudra (9?) and the dbarmacakrapravartana mudra ($1) now become pervasive. 
Towards the end of the 5th century, the ‘European pose’ (6?) replaces the more 
traditional dsanas. As in Gandhara, triads of the seated or standing Buddha between 
two Bodhisattvas become common. A lotus flower stressing their transcendent nature 
is often the support of the Buddha (and Bodhisattvas) particularly at Kanheri, 
Sarnath (67) and Phophner ($^. Vidyadharas in the form of amorini or erotes holding 
a wreath (Phophner) or a crown (Ajanta, Karla, Kuda) above the head of the Buddha 
display a theme clearly borrowed from the apotheosis of Amitabha in Gandharan art. 
It is now Sakyamuni Buddha whose nature is glorious, cosmic and eternal. 

Subjects which had an earlier popularity in Gandhara like the Sravasti Miracle 
(represented at Ajanta 2, Lower 6 and 7), the legend of Dipamkara Buddha (Kanheri 
67), the Great Decease (Ajanta 26, Aurangabad 9), Hariti and Paficika (Ajanta 2, 
Aurangabad 7, Ellora 8) are depicted conspicuously in paintings or sculptures. 

Colossal images of standing Buddhas (Ajanta 4, Kanheri 3 and also Kanheri 34) 
which line the walls of a vestibule may have had their antecedents in Gandhara (65) 

Finally, the growing importance of Bodhisattvas mirrors a similar development 
in the North-West where Hinayanists and Mahayanists alike became great devotees 
of Maitreya, while Avalokite$vara found more favour with the Mahayanists. Although 
at Kanheri Maitreya seems to compete for an equal place with AvalokiteSvara, devotion 
to the latter holds sway at Ajanta and Ellora. Elsewhere, the cult of Avalokiteávara 
similarly predominates, spreading to Nepal-in the 6th century and Tibet in the 7th 
century. 


(©) The dhyana mudr& was common in Gandharan art. It was introduced at Mathura during 
Huvisks's reign. See the dated Anyor Buddha of 129 A.D. in Sharma, The Buddbist Art..., ctt., pp. 
195-97, fig. 109. 

(9) The dharmacakraprevertana mudra appears at Mathura during the early Gupta period. See the 
image of Dipamkara Buddha in Williams, op. cit., p. 32, fig. 21. The drapery of this image representing 
a Buddha particularly worshipped at Nagara, not far from Hadda (see Fa-hsien's Travels, p. 38, in A 
Record of Buddbistic Kingdoms) betrays a Gandharan impact. 

(2) The ‘European pose’ originating in Western Asia was a majestic pose adopted for kings (Vima 
Kadphises) and deities like Kubera, Sürya, the matykas, Nana and Ardoksho. In the 3rd century, Buddha 
begins to appear in this royal pose in Gandhara and at Nagarjunakonda. (See Rosenfield, op. ctt., 
pp. 186-87, fig. 166). 

©) Williams, op. cit., pls. 90, 92; Pal, The Ideal Image, cit., figs. 5-6, pp. 22, 24. 

($^) Pal, ibtd., pl. 38. 

(9) Sh.L. Weiner, Ajanta, Its Place in Buddbist Art, Berkeley 1977, p. 48. Fig. 5, p. 49, shows 
the ground plan of a szxpe-shrine at Tepe Shotor (Hadda) which is preceded by an antechamber having 
standing Buddha figures. Sbe establishes a comparison with Bagh 2, which is also valid for Ajanta and 
Kanberi. 
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Avalokitesvara, tbe Dominant Bodhisattva in the Western Caves 


It is natural that conditions of uncertainty and insecurity will promote the growth 
of a saviour figure like that of Avalokite$vara. Between the 1st century B.C. and 
400 A.D., succeeding the Greeks, hordes of foreigners, Sakas, Parthians, Kushans, 
Sasanids and Kidara Kushans successively conquered and ruled Gandhiira where peace 
never lasted long. Then came the Hüpas, some of them being openly hostile to 
Buddhism. This is precisely the time during which the concept of a saviour figure 
develops. By the 3rd century, the first part of chapter XXIV has already been added 
to the ‘Lotus of the True Law’ and this famous chapter is completed in the 5th or 
6th centuries (©). It is devoted to the praise of Avalokite$vara, Saviour from Perils. 
These perils are those feared by travellers or itinerant Buddhist monks: armed attacks, 
captivity, robbers, fire, shipwreck, demons and wild beasts like the elephant, lion, 
snake, etc. Called Samantamukha, he is the compassionate and luminous Bodhisattva 
who destroys fear and ignorance, saving all those who remember his name in times 
of distress. It is recorded that c. 413 A.D., facing impending shipwreck on his return 
by sea to China, Fa-hsien prayed to him on two occasions (67). Earlier, having passed 
through Mathura, the Chinese pilgrim had noticed that in Madhyade£a 'students of 
Mahayana’ worshipped Avalokiteévara (68). It is very clearly the Mahayanists who 
promoted his cult. Although a few images represent him in the area between Sarnath 
and Bodhgaya at an early period (6%), it can be said that to their number and variety 
in the Western caves there is no parallel elsewhere. 

In these caves c. 465-600 A.D., Avalokite$vara assumes different roles: as an 
attendant figure in Buddha triads, as a door guardian, as an autonomous deity and 
as the ‘Saviour from Perils’ (7°). 


Avalokitefvara and the Buddha Triads 


Very often, AvalokiteSvara is one of the two Bodhisattvas bearing a fly-whisk 
and attending on the main Buddha image carved in the live rock of shrines at Ajanta, 
Aurangabad, Nasik, Ellora, etc. In these caves, Buddha triads are cut not only in 


($$ de Mallmann, Introduction..., cit , pp. 28-36. 

(57) Legge, A Record..., cit., pp. 112-13. 

(85) Legge, ibid., p. 46. 

(9) J.M. Rosenfield, ‘On the Dated Carvings of Sarnath’, Artibus Asse, XXVI 1, 1963, pp. 10-26; 
Williams, op. ct., figs. 96, 97. Fig. 96 is erroneously identified as Maitreya. 

(©) de Mallmann, Introdsction.. , cit., pp. 135-56. She has included in her study Ellora 11 and 
12 which are not considered here. 
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Fig. 1 - Ajanta 19, triad, west of forecourt. 


shrines, but also in subsidiary chapels, on wall reliefs and in front of a szzpa (at Ellora 
10) (71). At Kanheri, where the cult of Taras developed before 500 A.D. as in 
Sarnath, one encounters a group of five deities (for instance on a lateral wall in the 
shrine of cave 89), each Bodhisattva having a companion Tara. At Kanheri again, 
it is worth noting that excepted in cave 11 (eastern chapel of the verandah) Ava- 
lokitesvara is generally not part of triads because he is portrayed either independently 
(as in cave 89 and 90) or by the side of the Buddha, almost as an equal deity, to form 
a pair (cave 89, 91). 

Most of the time, when he is part of a Buddha triad, Avalokitesvara is placed 
to the right of the Buddha (fig. 1) paired with Vajrapani (in the 5th century) or with 
Maitreya (7?) (in the 6th century particularly at Ellora). In the Ajanta caves, his 


(7!) W.M. Spink, ‘Ajanta to Ellora’, Marg, XX 2, 1967, ‘Buddha Images’ pls. 3, 5, 13, 15, 20, 22, 
25, pp. 25-31; also ‘Guardians’ pls. 19-20, p. 53; Weiner, op. cit., pls. 33-35, 42, 45, 46, 54, 79. 

(72) There were attempts at merging Maitreya with Vajrapani, for instance at Ellora 6 where 
Maitreya is accompanied by a vajrapurusa having his arms crossed (see Grünwedel, op. cit., p. 185 for 


other examples). 
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subordination is well marked. Although the Bodhisattvas stand very close to the central 
image, they are not visible to the devotee approaching the shrine because of the narrow 
doorway. As time passes, they move away from the central Buddha and their size 
increases. At Aurangabad 3 (°), a cave marking the end of the Ajanta style, the tall 
figure of Avalokite$vara standing far aside foretells the near-independence of 
Bodhisattvas in the 6th century, as evidenced. by the Avalokiteávara to the right of 
the Buddha on the stüpa of Ellora 10 (*). In the shrine of Ellora 8, a four-handed (7?) 
Avalokitegvara has even moved to the lateral wall where he is accompanied by one Tara. 

Towards the end of the 5th century, one significant new feature in the treatment 
of the triad theme emerges. As wall reliefs or inside subsidiary chapels, the panels 
have the central Buddha standing or sitting (generally in European pose) on a lotus, 
of which the straight stem is held up by two serpent-kings. Two other lotuses having 
their curving stems springing from the main one carry the Bodhisattvas. The lotuses 
underline the transcendent quality of the scene and the evocation of Gandharan 
representations of a paradise where the Buddha preaches to the Bodhisattvas cannot 
be missed. This type, with AvalokiteSvara as one of the attendants, occurs at Kanheri, 
for instance in the eastern chapel of cave 11 (fig. 2), at Ajanta 26, Aurangabad 2 and 
5, as well as at Karla (75). Similar reliefs are known at Sarnath (77) and further 
east (78), also in Nepal (°). In all of these, the preeminence of the central Buddha 
is clearly conveyed. 

Influences from the North-West were also at work to inspire a rare representation 
of an eleven-headed (ekadasamukha) AvalokiteSvara waiting on a central Buddha in 
the western chapel outside cave 41 (21 of Burgess) at Kanheri (89). It is indeed striking 
that, at almost the same time, in Eastern India, a monastery was being constructed 
for Avalokitesvara, perhaps his eleven-faced form since he is called Arya Avalokiteávara 
in the inscription (1). This form of Avalokite$vara was known at an early date in 


(7) Spink, ‘Ajanta to Ellora’, cit, fig 15, p. 29. 

(74) A. de Lippe, Indien Mediaeval Sculpture, New York 1978, pl. 24. 

(7) No Bodhisattva is four-handed at Ajanta. But there are four-handed figures at Ajanta 2, a sign 
of hinduixation. G. Yazdani, Ajanta, Part II, Text, Oxford 1933, pp. 2-and 55. 

(7°) Spink, ‘Ajanta to Ellora’ crt, fig. 10, p. 28 (Ajanta 26); Weiner, Apenta, cit., pl. 58 (Karla) 

(7) Pal, The Ideal Image, cit., figs. 5 and 6, pp. 22, 24. 

(5 Asher, The Art of Eastern India, cit., p. 64, pl. 111. 

(7) P. Pal, The Arts of Nepal, Part I, Leiden 1974, pl. 178 

(9) Debala Mitra, Buddhist Monuments, cit., p. 166; P. Pal, ‘Cosmic Vision and Buddhist Images’, 
Art International, XXV 1-2, 1982, p. 18. I am grateful to S Gorakshkar for information about this paper. 
For textual references on the eleven-headed form of Avalokitefvara see Sh E. Lee & Wai-Kam Ho, 
‘A Colossal Eleven-Faced Kuan-Yin of the Tang Dynasty’, Artibus Asiae, XXII, 1959, pp. 121-37. 


C!) See fn. 49 above. For Arya Avalokitesvara equated with Ekadafamukha, see A. Getty, The 
Gods of Northern Buddhism, Oxford 1914, pp. 64-65. 
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Fig. 2 - Kanheri 11, detail of triad, cell at 





eastern end of verandah. 


Central Asia (5^), China and Tibet where Srong-Tsam-Gam-Po is said to have brought 
his image from South India. The Kanheri image (fig. 3) had four hands of which two 
survive in good condition: one lower right hand was in varada mudra, while the upper 
hand holding a rosary is in abhaya mudra. The lower left hand held a vase and the 
upper holds a lotus. A Sanskrit sétra translated into Chinese between 561 and 577 
describes a two-handed form: the left hand holding a vase (Rundika) out of which rises 
a lotus, the right hand being in abhaya mudra while holding a beaded rosary. The 
Kanheri image shows three tiers of three heads each, arranged like a tiara above the 


(^) See fig. 63 in Buddhism in Afghanistan and Central Asia, Part I, Leiden 1976, representing an 
xX B e & 


cleven-headed Avalokitesvara in wood from Toyuk in the Turfan area, c. 7th century, in the Berlin Museum. 
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Fig. 3 - Kanheri 41, Avalokitesvara, cell to the west of porch. 


main head, the whole surmounted by the eleventh head. This is the visual translation 
of Samantamukha, the one whose face is turned everywhere (ten directions plus one) 
to see and hear his devotees. The Karanuda-vyuba sūtra mentions the eleven heads (*?). 
The short and stocky proportions of this figure indicate a date in the early 6th century. 

As an attendant figure Avalokitesvara generally carries a flywhisk in his right 
hand, held just above the shoulder. In the earliest caves (Ajanta 17, 16, 1), dressed 
in princely attire as in Gandhara, he wears jewelry and carries a small lotus in his left 
hand (84). This princely appearance soon gives way to ascetic features which become 
a formula in the 6th century. He now holds a water-jar as in the shrine of Ajanta 
2 and Aurangabad 3 (8°), or a rosary as in the western chapel in the forecourt of Ajanta 


(7) de Mallmann, Introduction..., cit., p. 40. The earliest part of this text goes back to the 6th 
century. The cosmic meaning of the eleven heads is later enhanced by further details: the multiplication 
of arms and eyes. This text says a hundred thousand arms. 

(^) Spink, “Ajanta to Ellora’, cit., fig. 5, p. 27 (Ajanta 17). The shrine of Ajanta 17 was completed 
before that of cave 16 according to Spink. 

(?) Ibid., fig. 19, p. 53 (Ajanta 2) and fig. 15, p. 29 (Aurangabad 3). 
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19 (fig. 1). Other ascetic marks: matted hair in which there may be a miniature Buddha 
(seated in pralambapada asana at Ellora 2), an antelope skin on the left shoulder, a 
long paridbana. The matted hair takes an almost cylindrical shape having a niche-like 
crest in front for the miniature Buddha. This appears first in the late Ajanta style 
(Aurangabad 3) and it becomes a convention in the 6th century. Similarly, the long- 
stemmed lotus associated at first with the ‘Saviour from Great Perils’ — as will be 
seen later — becomes a hallmark only after 500 A.D. In fact, a standardized 
AvalokiteSvara does not emerge before the 6th century. He is then always represented 
as an ascetic holding a long-stemmed lotus. 


Avalokitesvara as a Door Guardian 


In 6th-century caves, he is conspicuous as one of the towering figures guarding 
entrances. Antecedents of this new function for AvalokiteSvara are observed at Ajanta 
where large pairs of Bodhisattvas were painted. One pair flanked the main door to 
the cave inside the verandah of cave 11 ($5), and another the entrance to the shrine 
inside cave 2 (97). In Ajanta 1, there were actually three pairs of Bodhisattvas one 
flanking the main door in the verandah, another preceding the antechamber and a 
third precedihg the shrine (89). Avalokitesvara always stands to the proper right. The 
famous Padmapani AvalokiteSvara often reproduced (5?) precedes the antechamber in 
cave 1. Standing at ease, bejewelled, he holds a small lotus in his right hand. This 
graceful figure with its bowertul shoulders and towering height is significant also for 
the foretaste it gives of the style of Elephanta. 

On the upper level of the facade at Ajanta 19, a pair of princely Bodhisattvas 
includes ÁAvalokiteávara to the proper right of the caitya-window. His portly figure 
evokes a rich and powerful yaksa but a miniature Buddha is visible in the lateral crest 
of his headdress (?9). 

In the 6th century nearly all caves, Buddhist or Hindu, have prominent door 
guardians. In perhaps the earliest example of this new trend, at Aurangabad 2, 
AvalokiteSvara and Maitreya flank the entrance to the shrine which is set forward 
to allow circumambulation as in Ellora 8 and Aurangabad 6, two later caves. The 


(©) Yazdani, op cit., Part III, pl. 39. 

(f) Ibid., Part II, pL XXVIIIas, Text pp. 27-28 where it appears that this guardian figure, to the 
proper right of the shrine, is actually Avalokitesvara ‘Saviour from Perils’, holding a water-vase. There 
was probably another pair in the verandah (p. 3, pl. VIIa-b). 

(8$) W.M Spink, ‘Ajanta: A Brief History’, Aspects of Indian Art, ed. P. Pal, Leiden 1972, p. 57. 

(f) A. Ghosh, ed., Agente Murals, New Delhi 1967, pl. XXIV 

(9) Weiner, Ajanta, cit., p. 53, pls. 18, 22. The headdress with its mass of curls falling on one 
side is typical of the late 5th and early 6th century (Kanheri 90, Nachna, Deogarh etc.). The second 
Bodhisattva to the left is Maitreya since a small sz&pa is depicted in the headdress. 
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Aurangabad 2 AvalokiteSvara (fig. 4), to the left of the shrine, does not possess the 
hieratic quality shown by the same Bodhisattva in later 6th-century caves. The attitude 
is flexed as if the Ajanta grace had lingered on, the forms rounded in an abstract way, 
the lines fluid. His majestic bearing resembles that of the guardians at Elephanta. 
However, as in later caves, the Bodhisattva displays many ascetic features: matted 
hair piled up high, an antelope skin on the left shoulder, a long paridbana. Above 
his head is a miniature Buddha (as in Kanheri 90 and Kanheri 2, but smaller). His 
right hand, lowered, holds a noose which makes him perhaps Amoghapaga. His left 
hand holds the stem of a lotus supporting a miniature Buddha (t). At its base a snake- 
king holds the waving stem of the lotus. Stylistically, this figure appears to be mid-6th, 
contemporary with those of Avalokite$vara and Maitreya carved on the wall behind 
a votive stupa at Kanheri 2. 

While the ascetic type predominates in the 6th century, the princely AvalokiteSvara 
of an earlier tradition is, exceptionally, seen at Ellora 2, where one counts two pairs 
of Bodhisattvas, one outside flanking the door to the hall, and another inside flanking 
the shrine. On the outside wall, paired with Vajrapani (7), AvalokiteSvara wears a 
sash and a crown. Inside, the ascetic Avalokite$vara, paired with Maitreya, conforms 
with the 6th-centüry formula (7). As in Ellora 5, 6 and 8 (fig. 5) the Bodhisattva 
stands in a hieratic pose to the proper right of the shrine. His matted hair is piled 
up high in stylized loops and parallel strands, in the manner of Siva’s jatamtukuta. In 
all the 6th-century caves, Avalokite$vara has his right hand invariably raised in the 
reassuring pose, holding a rosary. The left hand grasps the curving stem of a lotus 
treated in a now lifeless and decorative manner. The Bodhisattva himself has become, 
particularly at Ellora 6 and 2, ponderous and graceless. There are often two attendants, 
a flywhisk bearer to the right and a Tara to the left holding a lotus. At Ellora 10 
(fig. 6), to the proper left of the caitya-window, deep inside a niche, the Bodhisattva 


is accompanied by 2 Taras, all done in the same massive idiom. 


Avalokitesvara as an Independent Deity 


The most direct evidence for the rise of Avalokitesvara as a cult figure comes 
from the large number of individual images created, first during the late 5th century 
at Ajanta and Kanheri, then during the mid and late 6th century at Aurangabad, Ellora 


and other sites. 


(!) Pal, The Ideal Image, cit. pl 70, p. 117, has published a bronze from Swat having the same 
feature which he notes as ‘un 


(7) Vajrapani was only a companion of Buddha in Gandharan art and occasionally at 
Nagarjunskonda. In the art of Mathura (2nd century) he is part of triads. This continues at Ajanta 
where he is a princely Bodhisattva and in later caves. 

(?) Avalokitesvare is more often paired with Maitreya than with Vajrapani in 6th-century caves. 
Maitreya, then, is made to lose his ascetic characteristics. Sometimes, however, both are ascetic figures. 
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Fig. 4 - Aurangabad 2, Avalokitesvara, proper Fig. 5 - Ellora 8, Avalokitesvara, proper right of 


left of doorway to the shrine. doorway to the shrine. 


The earliest of these images show him as the ‘Saviour from the Great Perils’. 
In this form he is the most compassionate of all the Bodhisattvas, dedicated to saving 
the life of his devotees, particularly travellers and itinerant monks, from the many 
dangers they face. Fa-hsien in the early 5th century warns that the ‘kingdom of 
Dakshina is out of the way and perilous to traverse’ (’*). Those who would brave 
these perils in order to reach Ajanta and Kanheri had reasons to revere this particular 
aspect of Avalokitesvara. 

At Ajanta alone, Walter Spink (^?) has counted 4 painted instances of the ‘Litany’ 
in caves 17, 11 (°°), upper 6 and 2, as well as 4 reliefs in caves 4, 20 and 26. Together 
with the ‘Saviour from Great Perils’ represented in Kanheri 90, these images belong 


(7) Legge, A Record of Buddhist Kingdoms, cit., p. 97 
W.M. Spink, ^Ajanta's Chronology: Politics and Patronage’, Kaladarsana, ed. J.G. Williams, 

New Delhi 1981, p. 123, fn. 6. 
(^) At Ajanta 11 and 12 the painted examples of the ‘Litany’ are not quite individual 
representations since they are each associated with another Bodhisattva to flank a doorway. However, 
special emphasis is placed on Avalokitesvara by depicting a narrative composition. This is also the case 


of the sculptured ‘Litany’ group at Aurangabad 7. 
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Fig. 6 - Ellora 10, Avalokitesvara, proper left of Fig. 7 - Karla, caitya facade. 
caitya window. 


to the first phase, c. 470-500. To the second phase, c. 525-600 A.D., correspond 
other ‘Litany’ scenes at Kanheri 41 and 2, Aurangabad 7, Ellora 3 and 4. 

In addition, there are other images of Avalokites$vara by himself, generally small 
reliefs which show him alone or attended by 1 or 2 Taras. Towards the end of the 
5th century at Kanheri, in the group of caves 89, 90, 91 there is clearly an attempt 
to place him at a supreme level. He is no longer a flywhisk-bearing attendant of the 
Buddha, being replaced in this role by the ascetic Maitreya who is paired with a princely 
Bodhisattva, perhaps Manjusri. Avalokitesvara is represented in these caves alone, 
or accompanying the Buddha, almost as an equal. On the facade of the main caitya- 
cave at Karla a large relief shows the Bodhisattva standing in a flexed pose between 
two Taras (fig. 7). Two transcendent Buddhas in dharmacakramudra are carved on 
projecting blocks in the upper corners (?’), recalling similar ones at Ajanta 4 and 
Aurangabad 7. At Ellora 8, a large image of Avalokitesvara attended by one Tara 


(^) Transcendent Buddhas placed on either side of a relief, above Bodhisattvas, can sometimes be 
seen in Gandharan sculpture (see Ingholt, op. cit., pl. 254). 
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occupies a lateral wall (°°). His left hand holds the lotus as expected. But one notes 
that a vase is placed on the foliage of the lotus. At Ajanta 26, the left hand of the 
Bodhisattva holds the vase while the stem of the lotus passes over the arm (??). The 
problem of showing the two attributes is resolved when the image is four-handed as 
at Kanheri 41 (Ekadagamukha) (109). The large image of AvalokiteSvara seated in 
European pose at Ellora 4 (10) betrays the supreme sovereignty now embodied by 
the Bodhisattva. In his two-tiered jatagmukuta is carved a miniature Buddha in 
abbayamudra. Other unusual features occur. In the upper corners of the composition 
are two Buddhas, one standing with his right hand in varadamudra, the other seated 
with his right hand in abbeyamudra. Besides, two differentiated Taras attend on the 
Bodhisattva. To the right is the ascetic Bhrkutt holding (like Parvati in her ascetic 
form) a rosary and a vase. This iconographic development certainly indicates the 
hinduization of Buddhism, like the multiplication of heads or hands noticed earlier. 
To the left is a benevolent Tara holding a lotus. 

The AvalokiteSvara of the ‘Saviour’ type evolves rapidly in time. The main steps 
in the evolution are marked by the acquisition of 1) ascetic characteristics, 2) the long- 
stemmed lotus as a hallmark, 3) consorts (only at Kanheri 90), 4) by the representation 
of repeated emanations to save devotees from each peril (not at Ajanta). Most of the 
paintings of this form at Ajanta are too damaged to allow a detailed analysis. In cave 
17 (c. 470), however, some details are visible. 

Placed in the inner return of the front wall, at right angles with the western end 
of the verandah, the Bodhisattva (107) does not occupy a very visible position. He 
stands in a hieratic pose between two vertical rows of presumably eight medallions 
depicting the Great Perils in a schematic way. Both hands are lowered, the left one 
holding the water-jar of the ascetic (as in Ajanta 2) together with a rosary, the right 
hand displaying the gesture of munificence. Three of the dangers, all on the proper 
left, can be identified: a snake, a lion and an elephant. Several details are unusual, 
suggesting that this is one of the earliest examples of the ‘Saviour’ type at Ajanta: 
the attitude of the arms both lowered, the framing of dangers in medallions and the 
absence of a lotus in the left hand. 

Of the stone carvings, two are in excellent condition. On the facade of cave 


(*) R.S Gupte, Anta, Ellora and Aurangabad Caves, Bombay 1962, pl. LVI. The water-vase 
placed on the foliage of the lotus is seen earlier at Kanberi 91 and later on a bronze from Kurkihar, 
fig. 15 in Bronze Images in Patna Museum, Patna 1961. 

(?) For a close-up of this image see M. Taddei, Monuments of Civilization. India, New York 1978, 
pl. 67. 

(19) Avalokite$vara is four-handed at Kanberi 41, Ellora 8, Aurangabad 9. The earliest of these 
images is that of Kanheri 41. 

(0) R. Sen Gupta, A Guide to Tbe Buddbist Caves of Elune, Bombay 1958, pl IV. 

(1°) Yaxdani, op. cıt , Part IV, Oxford 1955, p 19, pl. IVa; de Mallmann, Introducton..., cit., 
p 136, fig 1, p. 138. 
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4 (c. 475-480), the largest monastery at Ajanta, a panel framed by two pilasters is 
carved to the proper left of the main doorway (1%). In the central recess of this panel 
the slim figure of Avalokiteávara stands in a strictly frontal pose (fig. 8) between four 
scenes on each side representing the Eight Great Perils which are, clockwise from bottom 
right: drowning (?) swordsman, lion, elephant, fire, snake, imprisonment (?), demon (?). 
Each scene is underlined by a conventional representation of the ground as a ledge. 
At the top are two dwarfs holding garlands on a background of festooned clouds and 
two seated Buddhas, each on a lotus throne, one in preaching pose, the other touching 
the earth. A third Buddha, outside the frame of the niche but crowning it, sits in 
European pose. 

Held high on a tall neck, the oval head of Avalokite$vara has a small top-knot with 
long strands of hair falling in curls on the bare shoulders. In front of the matted hair 
a crest holds a miniature Buddha in preaching pose. Henceforth this ascetic headdress 
becomes the rule. It appears probably at the same time or later at Sarnath (104). A 
jatamukuta is prescribed for Avalokite$vara in the Karandavygübasutra (105). 

The ascetic character of the Bodhisattva is emphasized by the erect pose, from 
now on the norm for independent images of Avalokiteávara in the western caves, in 
contrast with the Sarnath tradition (also adopted in Nepal) where images adorned by 
jewelry and an oblique sash stand in graceful contraposto. Here, neither ornament 
nor sash interrupts the flow of lines. The attenuated body of this youthful god appears 
miraculously weightless, truly that of a yogin (196). Yogic values, always strong in 
Buddhism, are asserted here in plastic terms in keeping with the contemporary Yogacara 
doctrine probably reinforced through interaction with Pafupata Saivism, the major 
religion in this area as is soon corroborated by the great Saiva monuments of the 6th 
century. 

The proper right hand of the Bodhisattva, now broken, was raised to grant absence 
of fear, probably holding a rosary. The left hand, also missing, held the undulating 
stem of a lotus which rises from the ground (not from the lotus under his feet) and 
ends in a bulbous flower. This is one of the earliest instances of the long stemmed 
lotus. Significantly, it is associated with the ‘Saviour’ aspect of Avalokiteévara. Better 
than the cut flower often held as an offering by attendant figures, the blooming lotus 
on a sinuous stem, still growing, carries a rich symbolism, expressing a miraculous birth, 
perfect purity and radiance, infinite life. With the flower shown conspicuously at 
the level of the face, it appears to be the very embodiment of this yogic god, active 
in the world of senses but remaining, nevertheless, perfectly pure and detached. It 


(9) H. Zimmer, The Art of Indian Asia, New York 1955, Vol 2, pl. 161 

(9) Willems, op cit, fig 97, p. 79. 

(1°) de Mallmann, Introduction , cit, p. 39. 

() An inscription at Ajanta 26 (Yazdani, op. cit , Part IV, p. 118) says that ‘great yogins’ frequent 
this mountain. Bodhisattvas aim at becoming yogins par excellence. See Har Dayal, The Bodbisattva 
Doctrine, London 1931, p. 45 
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Fig. 8 - Ajanta 4, Avalokitesvara ‘Saviour from Fig. 9 - Ajanta 26, Avalokitesvara ‘Saviour from 
Perils’, proper left of doorway to the hall. Perils', east of forecourt. 


may also signify the promise of rebirth in the Paradise of Amitabha, i.e. Sukhavati, 
which is like a vast lotus-pond where all can be reborn on a lotus-flower. It is only 
a small step from the well-known association of the lotus with the sun to its use to 
symbolise the infinite light that is Amitabha whose manifestation Avalokite$vara is. 
The emblem of Sri, Surya, Visnu and the Goddess, standing for the life-sustaining 
force, becomes, henceforth, the attribute par excellence of Avalokitesvara who is often 
simply called ‘Padmapani’ (!?/). 

Outside and to the proper left of Ajanta 26, a small panel of the 'Saviour from 
Perils’ is carved in an independent niche. Here again he is shown in the rigid frontal 


(7) A.-M. von Gabain, Das Leben in Uigurischen Königreich von Qoéo, text, Wiesbaden 1973, 
pp. 165-66, says that a ‘lotus-bud in the hand of worshippers denotes the hope of rebirth in the paradise 
of Amitabha’, quoted in H. Hartel, Along the Ancient Silk Routes, New York 1982, p. 169. Worshippers 
could carry the short-stemmed flower. But the long-stemmed lotus is the exclusive attribute of 
Bodhisattvas, particularly of Avalokitesvara. 
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stance of the yogin. The right hand raised in reassurance holds a rosary and the left 
the ascetic’s vase and the wavy stem of a lotus which rises from the lotus supporting 
the feet (fig. 9). The parallel with Siva or Parvati in ascetic garb carrying a vase and 
a curved stick (replaced here by the curving lotus-stem) is striking. The proportions 
and style of the image, the matted hair piled up to form a bulky almost conical tiara 
and the broad shoulders point at a later date (c. 480-490) than that suggested for the 
Avalokitesvara at cave 4. There were originally ten scenes depicting the following 
perils, clockwise from the bottom right: missing (shipwreck?), elephant, snake, demoness 
attacking a mother and child, garuda pouncing on a serpent-king; swordsman, fire, 
infant seeking help (?), lion, enemy holding fetters. It may be noted that there are 
ten perils instead of the usual eight and that those depicting garuda attacking a snake- 
king and the demoness attacking a woman with child are to be seen at Kanheri 
too (108), 

So famous was Kanheri in the Buddhist world that Fa-hsien described the place 
from hearsay (1%). The Mahayana wave which reached Ajanta c. 465 led also to the 
revival of this site in the late 5th. Old caves were added to and new ones made. 
Devotion to the divine Buddha and the Bodhisattvas inspired repeated representations 
of triads (11°). AvalokiteSvara is rarely part of these triads. His status warrants totally 
independent representations. He occurs here three times as ‘Saviour from Perils’, in 
caves 90, 41 and 2, according to a chronological order based on stylistic analysis. 

Inside cave 90, a shrine consisting of a verandah opening into a hall of which 
the back wall is deeply recessed to hold the main image, there is on the proper left 
wall a complex of reliefs centred on the ‘Saviour from Perils’ (fig. 10). Stylistically, 
the sculptures relate with Ajanta 19 and could be dated c. 475. Their graceful attitudes, 
fluid lines and delicate modelling reflect the impact of the Gupta ‘ideal image’ developed 
in the late 5th. 

Avalokite$vara stands hieratically between two wide-hipped and full-breasted 
consorts in relaxed pose wearing jewels and elaborate hairstyles of curls and buns in 


() However, there are no emanations of the Bodhisattva around the main figure and there are 
no ledges to mark out each danger as in Kanheri 90. The fect remains that some details point at Kanheri 
as à source. During the lest phase at Ajanta, Buddha is often shown on a lotus held by sages, the result 
of some contacts with Kanheri where this theme appears earlier. 

(1°) Fa-hsien arrived in North India c. 402. He travelled to Mathura and then to the Gangetic 
valley. He mentions a monastery in the Deccan and gives a description where fanciful details are mixed 
with realistic ones like- The monastery is hewn from a large hill of rock; it consists of storeys; at the 
top there is a spring the water of which reaches all the rooms; the rock of the monastic cells has been 
pierced to form windows; the rock has been hewn to form steps; all around there are uncultivated hillocks. 
Legge, op. cit., pp. 96-98. 

(10) Whole walls are covered with images. A Sakyabhiksu at Ajanta 22 had eight Buddhas painted 
and had it recorded that this was for the attainment of supreme knowledge for all beings. Those who 
make images of Buddha will have good looks, good luck and qualities, brilliant splendour in mind and 
body etc. Yazdani, op. cit., Part IV, p. 112. 
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the late Ajanta fashion. One of them still holds a lotus bud. At the foot of the god, 
to his right, kneels a monk who holds a lotus and a incense-burner as in Ajanta and 
Nepal (11). Just above the head of the god is a transcendent Buddha in preaching 
pose (also above the head of AvalokiteSvara at Kanheri 2). To the right and left are 
princely Bodhisattvas seated on lotuses. The one on the left is Vajrapani while the 
other cannot be identified (Manjuári?). Along the vertical sides of the panel ten dangers 
are superimposed in lively scenes. Each one is marked off by a conventional pattern 
of rocks to suggest mountainous or wild country. They are: (missing), swordsman, 
demoness attacking a woman and child, garuda attacking a serpent-king, (missing); 
elephant lifting a heavy leg to trample victim, rampant lion, snake, fire with a human 
face, shipwreck. 

The consorts are probably represented for the first time attending on 
Avalokiteávara (117). For the first time also there is, coming down to the rescue of 
those in danger, a diminutive figure of the Bodhisattva flying through the air. It is 
almost the visual paraphrase of the famous promise of Visnu-Krsna in the Bhagavad 
Gita, as also of the Devi in the Dev: Mabatrrya, that whenever the wicked threaten 
order, the deity will manifest itself (112). (While this device was not used at Ajanta, 
it is repeated at Kanheri 41 where eight perils are depicted around the solitary main 
image of the god from whom his own manifestations seem to emanate). 

A deliberate contrast is achieved between the active emanations of the god, each 
paired with a lively depiction of impending danger (fig. 11), and the central image 
motionless as a pillar. 

The slender Bodhisattva, completely devoid of ornaments, has a serene face lit 
by a compassionate smile. Át the base of his hair done in parallel strands and 
symmetrical loops there is a plain diadem of beads with one crest above a fringe of 
hair (fig. 12). The strong affinities of this sculpture with Siva images from South 
Rajasthan or North Gujarat are clear (114). 

The left hand of the Bodhisattva, now missing, held a lotus of which only a 
fragment has survived. The lotus, open and shaped like a sun-flower, repeats the 
message of radiance and purity of the main image (113). 


(1H) A painting in Ajanta 6, see Ghosh, ed, op. cit , pl. II: an early sculpture of Avalokitesvara 
in Nepal; see Pal, The Art of Nepal, cit., pl. 8. 

(14) At Sarnath, an imege of Tara is perhaps contemporary or later. See Williams, op ctt., pl. 98. 

(IP) Emanations coming out of a main figure were almost common at Mathura during the Kushan 
and early Gupta period for Visnu, Siva, Sasthi. But each emanation was still attached to or even formed 
part of the main figure. However, the idea and the visual expression of various manifestations belong 
to the realm of hindu iconography. 

(04) See Pal, The Ideal Image, cit., pls. 22 and 57, which represent Siva images derived from this 

n 


(17) In the Karandevysiha the beauty of the god is compared to that of a lotus. At the level of 
the face, the lotus suggests that one is the reflection of the other. 
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Figs. 11-12 - Kanheri 90, details of fig. 10. 


Devotees of Maitreya (!!°) appear to have been stimulated by the image of cave 
90. At the west end of the verandah of cave 67 there is a triad representing a youthful 
and ascetic god between two consorts (fig. 13). Above, as in cave 90, there are two 
seated Bodhisattvas in the upper corners and one transcendent Buddha in the middle. 
More strikingly, the left hand of this Bodhisattva also holds a lotus and, were it not 
for the miniature s/zpa, shaped like a vase, in the crest of the diadem (the hallmark 
of Maitreya), one would take this figure for Avalokite$vara. There can hardly be any 
doubt that rivalry between devotees of the two greatest Bodhisattvas brought about 
some confusion in their concept and representation. 

The graceful and almost ethereal proportions of these two Bodhisattvas, in cave 
90 and cave 67, so typical of the late 5th century, are soon replaced by a different 
definition of forms which have now to express a power more physical than spiritual, 
particularly between 550 and 600 A.D. (!!^). 


(116) Devotion to Maitreya remained very strong in the 5th century. Great Mahayanists like Asanga 
believed that Maitreya himself had revealed the Mahayana doctrines. 


(17) Throughout the 6th century in Western India (Mandasor, Shamalaji, Deogarh, Elephanta...) 
there is a feeling for monumental sculpture, broad shoulders, powerful chests, and an impressive scale. 
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Fig. 13 - Kanheri 67, Maitreya, west end of 
verandah. 





At Kanheri itself, the transition towards a more massive style is revealed by an 
Avalokitesvara ‘Saviour from Perils’ in cave 2, next to a standing Buddha accompanied 
by Maitreya. The eight standard dangers are all clear in spite of the eroded stone: 
snake, monster, demoness attacking a woman with child, lion, elephant, swordsman, 
garuda attacking a snake-king, shipwreck. One notices a transcendent Buddha above 
the head of the Bodhisattva, but not in his tall headdress. 

In the wake of this new feeling expressed throughout the 6th century for ponderous 
shapes and often colossal size, images of Avalokitesvara at Ellora and Aurangabad 
have none of the earlier spiritual weightlessness and become massive and almost inert. 

The most powerful image of this period is a colossal (about 2.85 m.) representation 
of the ‘Saviour from Perils’ at Aurangabad 7 (figs. 14-15). This high relief projecting 
out from the inner wall of the verandah (!!5), exuding immense physical power, is in 
the direct descendance of the Elephanta style. Like the Parel Mahadeva (119), in spite 
of its erect and motionless pose it conveys a feeling of soaring energy under the perfect 


(7^) J.C. Huntington, ‘Cave Six at Aurangabad: A Tantrayana Monument?', Kaladarsana, ed. J.G. 


Williams, New Delhi 1981, p. 51, fig. 7 (showing the iconographic schema of Aurangabad Cave 7). 
(7) S. Gorakshkar, ‘The Parel Mahadeva Reassessed’, Lalit Kala, 20, 1982, fig. 1, pl. XIV. 
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Figs. 14-15 - Aurangabad 7, Avalokitesvara ‘Saviour from Perils’, proper right of doorway to the hall. 


control of yoga. The lines curve and the surfaces swell emphatically around the 
shoulders, the chest and the hips. The serene face with its full cheeks and thick lips 
is crowned by a tall mass of hair nearly cylindrical, arranged in parallel strands with 
typical S-shaped curls (also noticed at Kanheri 2 and Aurangabad 2, both of the 6th 
century) falling on the sides. There is no diadem, only a crest holding a miniature 
Buddha in meditation. 

In the left hand of the god a lotus surges up amidst a profusion of lush leaves 
and buds. To provide balance to the lower left hand holding the stem of the lotus, 
the right hand is raised, holding a rosary. 

As in Kanheri, around the transcendent figure of the god withdrawn in meditation 
are his active manifestations flying down to the rescue of devotees assailed by eight 
perils: shipwreck, fetters, swordsman, fire, lion, snake, elephant, demoness ('°). As 
in Ajanta 4, a projecting ledge separates each scene. 

In the upper register are placed two seated Buddhas in preaching pose and two 
cherubs bearing garlands on a background of clouds, also as in Ajanta 4. 


(7?) The same order of perils is encountered in a minor relief at Ellora 3 (Sen Gupta, op. cit., 
p. 10) and it is also followed by what little remains of another ‘Litany’ in Ellora 4 (Gupte, op. cit., pl. LIID. 
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In its iconography and style this image succeeds in combining late 5th-century 
features from Ajanta and Kanheri with the 6th-century aesthetics of massive forms. 
It remains unequalled in the expression of tensed physical power just as the youthful 
ascetic of Kanheri 90 expresses the ultimate in spiritual grace. 


Conclustons 


Buddhist literature as evidenced by the Kathévatthu, taken to reflect the doctrinal 
controversies belonging to the age of. Asoka (121), reveals how, at an early time, a 
section of monks ushered in new beliefs leading to the deification of Buddha and the 
elevation of the Bodhisattva ideal. Mahayana proper emerged in the 1st century B.C. 
and, according to Taranatha, Mahayana texts had appeared (122) by the time of 
Kaniska. In the Buddhacarita where his solar nature is emphasized as well as in the 
Mabavastu, the Buddha is already deified. For the Mahayanists (who were not a solid 
group and who often lived in the same monasteries as the Hinayünists) Buddha was 
‘Lokottara’, absolutely supérhuman, pure and transcendental. ‘They believed that he 
could appear at the same time in different ‘Buddha Lands’ (12). 

There is also no lack of evidence regarding the early cult of Amitabha, since the 
Sukhavati literature had already been translated in the 2nd century A.D. Besides, 
an image of Amitabha had been dedicated at Mathura in the year 26 of the Kusana 
era (c. 104 A.D.). The North-West having been the centre of diffusion for Amitabha 
doctrines, it seems logical that his first images occur in Gandhara. In his important 
paper, Huntington has identified the central Buddha of the Mohammed Nari stele 
as representing Amitabha. The sculpture of Brussels (published by Harle), dated in 
the year 5 of the Kanigka era (c. 83 A.D.) and depicting a triad having Avalokitesvara 
attending on a central Buddha identical with the Buddha of the Mohammed Nari stele, 
proves that Amitabha was indeed represented during the 1st century. The texts tell 
us that Avalokitesvara was the main Bodhisattva attending on Amitabha. Therefore, 
most triads which have Amitabha as a central figure are bound to include Avalokitesvara. 
Very soon, triads having Sakyamuni Buddha himself as the central figure would have 
followed since such triads were made at Mathura during Huviska’s reign. The legacy 
of Gandharan triads (which were made in impressive numbers) can be recognized in 
5th-century representations of Buddha. By then, Buddha was regarded as a fully 
transcendental figure. He is surrounded by details which had appeared first in 
Gandharan art: the lotus seat, the dharmacakrapravartana ‘mudra, the coronation, the 
flanking Bodhisattvas. Gandharan art having been exclusively Buddhist, it is natural 


(47) Dube, op. cit, pp. 1-29. 
(22) Nalinaksha Dutt, op. cit , pp. 274-76. 
(17) Murti, op cit, pp. 76-81. 
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that the development of Buddhist iconography was richer there than elsewhere. More 
and more Bodhisattva images are, therefore, likely to be identified as Avalokite$vara 
in Gandharan art. 

In the second half of the 5th century, exceptional devotion was shown to this 
Bodhisattva in the Western caves, heralding his future promotion as the great god 
of late Mahayana Buddhism in Bihar, Nepal and Tibet. This should be ascribed to 
the influence of North-Western Mahayana Buddhism which reached Central India 
and the Deccan in the wake of disturbances caused by the invading Hünas between 
c. 425 and 465 A.D. 

At first, still inspired by the Gandharan tradition, Avalokitesvara was represented 
as a princely Bodhisattva.. However, under the strong spell of the contemporary 
Yogacara doctrine according to which the Bodhisattva is a perfect yogin, he assumed 
ascetic characteristics. No matter in what function he was portrayed, he became a 
totally ascetic figure. 

His hieratic attitude, first seen in his form as ‘Saviour from Perils’ (Ajanta 4, 
26; Kanheri 90) was adopted also for his form as door guardian. The deliberate 
repetition of the static pose underlines the importance of its meaning. What it evokes 
is the stillness of one who is perfectly detached, with senses, mind and soul restrained, 
following the yogic tradition of Hinduism. As early a text as the Bhagavad Gita, in 
its celebration of yoga, gives evidence of the interaction between the Buddhist and 
Hindu doctrines (4). Yoga requires a particular posture (dsana), that of standing firm 
for the attainment of the fixed state of ‘Brahman which is also nirvana’ (Bb.Gita II 
72 and VI 18-29) (125), The ascetic Avalokiteávara of the Western caves comes very 
close to projecting a Hindu, particularly Saiva, ideal. Other details confirm this 
brahmanical affinity. 

The matted hair piled high, the antelope skin draped on the shoulder, the long 
garment around the waist and the occasional water-vase are all exactly those of the 
brahmanical ascetic. Even the position of the hands which gets fixed in the 6th century 
seems to repeat the. similar gesture of early Siva images (126). Instead of the boon- 
giving pose (varada mudra) which is the rule in Eastern India and Nepal, the right 
hand shows the gift of safety (abbaya mudra) expressing the god’s main function (127), 
while at the same time it displays the rosary. The attribute in the lowered left hand 
is, at first, either a vase, or a lotus and a vase together, before settling down finally 


(24 É. Lamotte, Notes sur le Bhagevadgita, Paris 1929, with a foreword by La Vallée-Poussin 
stressing this interaction; R.C. Zaehner, The Bhagavad-Gita, Oxford 1969; M. Eliade, Yoga, Immortality 
and Freedom, New York 1958, pp. 182-99. 

(12) R.C. Zeehner, The Bhagevad-Gits, pp 158-59, 226-32. 

(25) Harle, Gupta Art..., cit., pls. 53, 54. 

(47) Saunders, op. cit, p. 63. 
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to the growing long-stemmed lotus alone. This dpparent divergence from Hindu 
iconography is, henceforth, such a typical mark of the Bodhisattva that the name 
Padmapani is synonymous with Avalokite$vara. Significantly, it appears for the first 
time in the hand of probably the earliest depiction of the god as a yogin i.e. at Ajanta 
4 (128) From then on, the main images of the god are always yogic and he always 
carries the lotus. 

This is no coincidence. The lotus had been for a long time a symbol of yogic 
detachment and purity. Zaehner (12?) commenting on a verse of the Bhagavad Gita 
(V 10) which asserts (as in IV 14 and V 7) that the true yogin, perfectly detached, 
is not defiled by his acts or by evil, just as a lotus petal is not stained by water, recalls 
that the metaphor of the lotus in precisely this sense has been used before, in the 
Chandogya Upanisad IV 14.3 and in a Buddhist text. In the Samyutta Nikaya iii.140 
it is said: Just as a lotus born of the water, grown up in water, passing up above the 
water, is not stained by water, so is the Tathagata, though he has grown up in the 
world and conquered it, not stained by the world’ (9). 

The motionless figure of the ‘Saviour from Perils’ holding a long-stemmed lotus 
rising above water, surrounded by his own active manifestations (Kanheri 90, 41, 2, 
Aurangabad 7, Ellora 4) perfectly illustrates the apparent contradiction of yoga doctrines 
advocating detachment and action as accepted by Hindus and Buddhists alike. The 
same idea is echoed in the representation of Siva — the great yogic teacher (P!) — 
seated on a lotus at Elephanta. 

Interaction with Hinduism can otherwise be recognized in the multiplication of 
hands (4 hands at Kanheri 41, Ellora 8 and Aurangabad 9) and heads (11 heads at 
Kanheri 41) as well as in the introduction of consorts (1^7) to attend on the god 
(Kanheri 89, 90, Ellora 4, 8 and 10). With the increasing hinduization of its art, religion 
and philosophy, the stage is set for the disappearance, ultimately, of Buddhism. 


(25) In addition to the early style of the image itself, perticularly its undeveloped j«24, there is the 
unusual detail of the lotus stem growing independently from the lotus supporting the feet of the god. 

(29) Zaehner, op. cit., pp. 206-7. Mircea Eliade also refers, but vaguely, to tbe relation of the lotus 
with the yogic experience. See Yoga..., cit, pp. 66-67. 

(3) This metaphor gives yet another meaning to the lotus imagery at Kanberi. See S. Dutt, 
Buddhist Monks and Monasteries, London 1962, pl. 10, p. 161. 

(31) In the Yoga-Sgtra of Patanjali, it is indeed said about Iévara that be acts in the world without 
being corrupted. Some images of Siva-Lakulifa in Orissa show him (particularly at Paikapada) nearly 
like Buddha. 

(32) Tara rises to the status of an independent goddess in the 5th century and becomes really 
important in the 7th and 8th centuries. D.C. Sircar, The Sakti Cult and Tara, Calcutta 1967, p. 130; 
D. Mitra, ‘Astamahabhaya Tara’, JASB, XXIII 1, 1957, pp. 19-22. At Ellora 9, there is a representation 
of Astamahabhaya Tara. Female deities began to acquire some importance in as early a text as the 
Gubyasemajetunina (c. 3rd or 4th century, see Huntington, ‘Cave Six at Aurangabad...’, cit., fn. 4). The 
implicit identification of the concept of Supreme Knowledge (Prejlaparemita) with a female principle 
is even earlier. 
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Collective Karmas 


by Y. KRISHAN 


Collective Karmas Defined 


Collective karmas are to be defined in terms of (a) the authors or persons who 
perform the karmas and (b) the retribution of karmas when it affects simultaneously 
a large number of persons. Negatively speaking collective karmas are those karmas 
which are done not by an individual alone or those karmas whose consequences are 
experienced not by an individual exclusively. Positively speaking collective karmas 
can be classified into two categories: 


(i) ‘group causation’ karmas — actions done by a group of people, family, caste, class 
or community acting together jointly; 

(il) actions giving rise to 'group retribution', that is, consequences of actions resulting 
from transpersonal factors — regional, national or transnational. In this class we 
may also include natural calamities and accidents causing mass or large scale suffering 
and destruction. Such retribution, in accordance with the doctrine of karma, is 
deemed to have its genesis in past evil deeds of the victims (1). 


Rationale Underlying the Concept of Collective Karmas 


Rationale underlying the concept of collective karmas is both general and specific. 
(a) General: Among the general sources of the concept of collective karmas we 
can identify three distinct factors: 


(i) mass tragedies, both natural (daivi apad) and man made (manusi), which strike 
a large number of people at one time. It is presumed that these tragedies are 
of karmic origin. 


( A modern scholar has defined Collective karma in these words: It is karma which ‘either is not 
limited to individuals or is operative in the interactions of individuals in various collectives’ (Creel 1986 5) 

Another scholar (Pappu 1987: 293-312) defines Collective karma as ‘non-individuslistic’ and, therefore, 
including, ‘transfer of merit’, ‘divine grace’ and ‘group karma’. Again, according to Pappu (1987: 293-94), 
transferable, expiable, pardonable karma is ‘collective karma’; it is not willed, acted upon or controlled 
solely by an individual. ‘Transfer of merit’ and ‘divine grace’ are actions and devices of individuals to 
modify, alter or annul beneficially previous accumulated karmas, their own or of others. These are not 
collective karmas per se 
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(ii) 


(iii) 


Interactions of social, economic and political collective elements and their 
consequences. Men act collectively as members of a family, castes (higher castes 
and outcastes in India), communal groups based on religion (Hebrew, Christianity, 
Islam, etc.) or on race (Jews, Arabs, Slavs, Yellow race, Whites and Blacks, etc.), 
groups formed on the basis of economic interests (trade unions, political parties, 
etc.) or on the basis of political identity viz. nationality. 

Breakdown of individual or small group, self-sufficient and insular communities 
due to technological progress and the growing interdependence and interactions 
of man and the collective structures or units. Asa result, actions of one individual 
or group affect others of whose existence the former may not even be aware. 
These actions may have regional, national or global consequences. 


(b) Specific: A specific source of the concept of collective karma is the Buddhist 


doctrine of andtmavada. The doctrine of anatmavada (^) has been interpreted to mean 
that the Buddhists denied the existence of a transmigrating soul or at» while affirming 
their belief in the doctrines of karma and rebirth. If there is no transmigrating soul, 
there can be no operation of the law of karma in relation to that soul after death of 
an individual. T.W. Rhys Davids (1896: 127-31) explaining the Buddhist doctrine 
of karma observes: 


Men are merely the present and temporary links in a chain of cause and effect. 
There is a real identity between a man in his present life and in the future. But 
the identity is not in a conscious soul which shall fly out away from his body after 
he is dead. The real identity is that of cause and effect. The good Buddhist cannot 
seek for any salvation which he is himself to enjoy in any future world. The result 
of his good actions, the fruit of his karma, will survive when he is dead and advance 
the happiness of some other being or of some other beings, who will have no conscious 
identity with himself. 


In the same context Coomaraswamy (1928: 233-34) postulated the concept of 


common karma — 


[...] the great difficulty of imagining a particular karma passing from individual to 
individual without the persistence even of a subtle body is avoided by the conception 
of human beings, or indeed of the whole universe, as constituting one life or self. 
Thus it is from our ancestors that we receive our karma, and not merely ‘our own’ 
past experience, and whatsoever kerma we create will be inherited by humanity for 
ever. [...] no man lives to himself alone, but we may regard the whole creation [...] 
as one life and, therefore, as sharing common karma to which every individual 
contributes for good or ill. 


(^ For the view that emst»repeda of the Buddhists did not mean absence of a transmigrating entity, 


see Krishan 1984. 
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McGovern (1922: 152) elaborates this point in the Mahayana Buddhism in these 
words — 


[...] the later Mahayanist philosophers [...] did [...] come to think that reincarnation 
was general rather than particuler, that there was no specific survival of each 
personality but that the stream of life seen in the development of the human race 
alone survived, that each person added his quota to the general stream, and that 
the individual kerma was added to the Universal karma which conditions the life 
of future generations. 


The latest scholar to emphasize the concept of collective karma is J.C. Jennings. 


Jennings (1947: xxii-xxiii) states — 


It seems clear that he [Buddha] accepted so much of it [doctrine of 
transmigration] as declares the endless results of all actions of the individual, but 
the theory of a personal reward and punishment in successive lives is radically 
inconsistent with his characteristic doctrine of No-self or the impermanence of 
individuality (Sabbe dhamma anatta) and with altruism, being in essence indi- 
vidualistic. [...] The doctrine that the soul migrates on the death of one individual 
to the newly born body of another is perfectly logical, though subject neither to 
proof nor to disproof. The doctrine that the effects of an individual's actions (i.e. 
his karma) pass at his death to a new individual places plainly arbitrary and illogical 
limitations upon those effects (his karma) which obviously are in reality neither limited 
to the time of death of one individual nor are borne by a single new individual. 
These effects act upon innumerable persons, during the whole of the life time of 
the individual. 


Jennings (1947: xliv) adds that this was obvious in the first sermon and the Noble 


Eight-fold Path. Jennings (1947: 572-73) goes on — 


[3] 


[...] whereas to the Hindu the consequences are purely, or at least primarily, borne 
with an artificial poetic justice, by the individual responsible, the doer, who though 
he may apparently escape from or miss them during this life will inevitably be 
overtaken by them or draw the advantage of them in another life, to Gotama this 
personal, individualistic, incentive or appeal is not only negatived by the essential 
theory of the transcience of the soul, but is also strongly reprobated by it as an appeal 
to that very individuality which is the basis of all thirst, desire, grasping, sorrows, 
and evil. Eager to retain the great moral force in the doctrine of transmigration (?), 
Buddhists, at an early date apparently, endeavoured to reconcile these two 
irreconcilable positions, by maintaining that though the soul is transient and does 
not survive, yet the consequences of its actions cannot be lost and, therefore, must 
pass on at the moment of death to a new-born soul, as a flame from one lamp to 
another, or knowledge from teacher to pupil; and thus a new life bearing the 
consequences of the actions of the old life, and scarcely distinguishable from it, carries 
on the load, heavy or light, imposed by the earlier agent. But it would not appear 
that Gotama himself promulgated a doctrine thus dependent on an entirely arbitrary 
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assumption and limitation [...]. To Gotama [...] every action, word, and thought 
of men has its immediate consequences, here and now, on all who are brought into 
relationship with it and that those consequences have no end, but proceed relentlessly 
from life to life, from generation to generation. The force of karma thus is real, 
is ever-present and eternal. But it is not one single individual who suffers or who 
gains by an action whether in this life or in another; nor is it one soul who passes 
on a load, heavy or light, or an advantage, great or small, to one other soul brought 
into some close and mystical relationship with the former; but it is all the world, 
in each transient generation, that suffers or gains by the deeds, words, and thoughts 
of every fleeting individuality that manifests for a brief lifetime the phenomenon 
of separate being [...]. Thus the kerma accepted by Gotama appears not as an 
individualistic force appealing to the fears and hopes of each unit, but as an altruistic 
moral power which may perhaps be termed as collective karma [...]. 


In other words there is a universal, undifferentiated corpus of karmas as against 
corpora in severalty. 


Modern Expositions of the Concept of Collective Karmas 


Many scholars find support for the concept of collective karmas in the observations 
- of certain eminent Indian religious and political thinkers: Vivekanand, Balgangadhar 
Tilak, Gandhi and Aurobindo Ghosh. 

Vivekanand (1964: II, p. 320) had observed: 


The mass of Brahmin and Kshatriya tyranny has recoiled upon their own heads 
with compound interest; and a thousand year of slavery and degradation is what 
the inexorable law of karma is visiting upon them. 


Balgangadhar Tilak (1955: 283) had observed in his Bbagavadgitárabasya, a 
commentary on the Bhagavadagita, ‘As one acts so does he get its fruit or result; as 
one does, so does he answer or account for it’. This principle or law is applicable 
not only to an individual but also to family, community, nation and the entire world. 
Because each individual is a member of some family, community or country, therefore, 
he has to experience his share of the results of the social or collective actions of the 
family etc. along with his own karmas. 

Gandhi (1934: LVII, p. 44) attributed the Bihar earthquake of 1934 in which 
20,000 people lost their lives, many more thousands suffered injuries and still more 
rendered homeless, to ‘a divine chastisement sent by God for our sins’. He asked 
(ibid.: 51) — 

What can be that atrocious sin that we must have committed to deserve such 


a calamity which staggers us [...] the affliction has come to us because of the atrocious 
sin of untouchability. 
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Aurobindo (1978: 98-106) also refers to karma of the family, of the nation and 
of mankind as a whole, apart from individual karma. He identifies these types of karma 
with heredity and environment: they determine the nature of a being; they are a person's 
opportunity or obstacle. 

Apart from the observations of Indian thinkers which tend to clothe the concept 
of collective karmas with respectibility and authoritativeness, some scholars have sought 
to justify it on general philosophic lines. 

Bhikkhu Silacara (1950: 24-25) has described karma as being like 


a stream of water or rather of many coloured waters running in currents alongside 
one another in the main bed of the stream and continually imparting some of their 
own colouring to the neighbouring currents, and from these neighbouring currents 
receiving in return some colouring that changes their own character [...]. 


Elaborating further he calls karma as a thread produced by an individual but which 
joins other threads to form the fabric of karma, a fabric *woven' from the karma threads 
of an indefinite number of people (ibid.: 35) — 


For the threads of kamma which is any given individual's, is, after all, not an 
isolated thread but a thread which all the time is running out and in with other 
threads, is being worked into, interwoven, with these other neighbouring threads 
into a single fabric, which makes, indeed is the world. Each individual's kamsma 
is running alongside of and interworking itself with the threads of the kamma of 
other individuals in his family, his city, his nation, his race, his world. 


A variant exposition is that the collective karma is like ‘joint stock’ arising from 
action and interaction based on mutual intercourse among people, friends, family 
members and groups giving rise to collective karmic liability... a common stock of 
merits and demerits, the liability of each member depending upon the quality of 
his contribution. These groups are deemed to have a social soul which bear the 
consequences of group karmas (Singh 1971: 215-16) ?). In short collective karmic 
causation is deemed to lead to collective Karmic retribution. 

Another scholar (Dasgupta 1961: 209-10) has derived the idea of collective karma 
from the concept of responsibility for misconduct or aberrant behaviour as deviations 
from the norms of dbarma by an institution or the mass of people in general. Thus 
‘in a Hindu state, the King is as much responsible for the failings of his subjects as 
for his own and so are the members of a society'. This is interpreted to support the 
concept of collective responsibility based on collective karmas. 


(C) A group, according to Rama Rao Pappu (1987: 293), ‘has independent kermic properties’. But 
according to modern psychology no ‘group mind’ exists. 

Luang Suriyabongs (1954), cited in McDermott (1984: 151), argues in favour of a common family 
karma, a racial, a national kerma or group kerma. Whatever a man does will have effect on his environment, 
on those who live with and around him, in short on all sentient beings. A prion, he maintains that evil 
will not be suffered by the doer alone. 
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A Critique of tbe Concept of Collective Karmas 


It appears that these ideas regarding manifestations of collective karmas have been 
influenced by the theosophical concepts of distributive karma born of human 
interdependence and consequent collective suffering. Mass tragedies do not justify 
the concept of causative and retributive collective karmas nor a group karma produce 
identical retribution for all the victims. Catastrophes, mass disasters such as general 
natural calamities, earthquakes, floods and typhoons, drought, epidemics and man- 
made accidents like the Bhopal gas tragedy in the Union Carbide plant, break-down 
of a nuclear plant as occurred at Cernobyl in Russia, sabotage, and railway and 
aircraft accidents, wars etc. cause deaths of and injuries and suffering to large numbers 
simultaneously. Again there is organized and mass violence by terrorist organizations, 
ill-treatment of whole communities through practice of untouchability and apartheid, 
ethnic conflicts such as between the Azerbaigians and Armenians, there is genocide 
both at the societal and State level. These are cases of group animus leading to mass 
suffering; the group is the common cause of retribution. There is a patent or an apparent 
common cause, betu; but is there a latent common cause? More importantly, do they 
produce inifokm eonseqnent al suffering? Evidently not. All those who suffer 
instantaneous death, may not have suffered any pain. Their dependents may, however, 
suffer much more. But the extent of suffering will depend on the circumstances of 
each case, e.g. the emotional trauma for an infant losing his parents may be non-existent 
whereas the loss of children for the parents may be unbearable; the extent of economic 
dependence and economic security of the dependents of the victims of a mass tragedy 
will also affect the suffering in the struggle for survival. Again many victims may suffer 
considerable pain before recovery or expiry; others may suffer pain and physical 
incapacity for the rest of their lives. In short the consequential suffering in a mass 
tragedy is essentially individualistic and personal. Again the State or an organized 
group has the status of an incorporated company in law: that is, it is a man-made entity. 
It is essentially a fiction, legal or conventional; it is not a natural person. So the 
retribution for the actions of such an artificial person will be visited on the natural 
persons who, in the ultimate analysis, constitute the artificial person and whose 
retribution is varying considerably. In fact it is the most appropriate case wherein, 
on the analogy of the legal concept of ‘piercing the Corporate Veil’, karma will reach 
out to the true authors of an act. 

If karma is essentially individualistic and personal, as it really is, does it mean 
that in a mass tragedy each victim bears the consequences of his own acts done in 
previous lives and either all the victims in their past lives had done the same act at 
the same time, that is there is identity of acts and time of occurrence, for which they 
suffer the common tragedy? or there is an aggregation of the victims M past acts 
ripen simultaneously and yielding identical fruits or moral consequences? 

Again in the family group, the actions of one of the members may cause others 
serious financial embarrassment, economic problems and social disharmony. *No man 
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is an island and, therefore, there is action, reaction of Karma between the individual 
and others’ (Pappu 1987: 293). Similarly, owing to growing interdependence of societal 
groups, the action of one individual or a group may cause widespread suffering such 
as strikes, lockouts, power break-downs, disruption of water supply etc. As a saying 
goes ‘when a bear coughs at the North Pole, he troubles the sands of the Sahara’; 
‘if a butterfly flapped its wings in Brazil, it might produce a tornado in Texas’. 

These issues naturally raise the question: is suffering, which an individual 
undergoes, caused exclusively by a person’s individual or personal acts of previous 
lives which have remained unripened or also by the acts of other individuals and groups 
in which the victims have had no role to play and hence had no responsibility? In 
other words, do the actions of other individuals cause suffering to a person even though 
the acts per se are not the acts of the sufferer? There is no doubt that every member 
of the society has to bear the consequences of the actions of the social group, family, 
community, nation etc. But the crucial question is: are the actions of the group moral 
actions in the same sense as that of individuals? The responsibility for unethical or 
‘immoral’ group or collective action is not of the group but only of the inidividual 
members of that group who have participated in that action. The concept of group 
action or karma does not shift the responsibility for the consequences of that action 
from the actual doer, accessory, contributory, abettor; in fact, in modern law, in a 
conspiracy, all the conspirators are equally responsible irrespective of their actual role. 
Retribution is always personal. 

Again, from the point of view of psychology, pleasure and pain are essentially 
subjective phenomena; the threshold levels of pain vary with individuals. Emotional 
characteristics, such as extraversion and introversion, also affect the intensity of pain 
experienced even when it is of the same magnitude. Hence retribution, in the ultimate 
analysis, is individualistic, distributive. 


Erroneous Appreciation of the Views of Eminent Indian Thinkers 


The statement of Vivekanand cited above, when torn out of context, gives the 
impression that he was referring to collective responsibility for communal discrimination 
against outcastes. Replying to the welcome address from the Maharaja of Khetri, he 
had explained the decadence of the Hindu society: he attributed it to the bane of 
Brahmin priestcraft and the ignorance of the Ksatriyas and their failure to maintain 
the purity of their blood by marriages with foreign savage invaders. Then he added 
that a man who degrades his brother (obviously referring to $udras), he cannot escape 
his own degradation. It is in this context that Vivekanand observed that the evil karma 
(the mass of Brahmin and Ksatriya tyranny), had led to slavery and degradation. 
Vivekanand was explaining the political downfall of the Hindus since the advent of 
Islam as due to the degeneration of the upper castes — Brahmins and Ksatriyas and 
not expounding the concept of collective karma. It should further be noted that 
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Vivekanand discussed the doctrine of karma on various occasions and every time he 
is referring to the individualistic classical formulation and does not suggest, directly 
or indirectly, to group or collective karma. Again he observes (1964: III, pp. 124-25) — 


the child is ushered into the world [...] to work out his own past deeds [...]. This 
is the law of karma. Each one of us is the maker of his own fate. We and none 
else, are responsible for what we suffer. We are effects, and we are causes. 


Again (ibid.: 108) — 


Individuals have each their own peculiarities, and each man his own method 
of growth, his own life marked out for him by the infinite past life; by all his past 
karmas as the Hindus say [...]. 


Again (ibid.: 152, 161) — 


Each man has a mission in life, which is the result of all his infinite past karmas. 
[...] Your own karma has manufactured for you this body, and nobody did it for you. 


In discussing the doctrine of rebirth, he says (ibid.: 459) — 


[...] innumerable individual souls having taken body after body, again and again, 
go round and round on the wheel of birth and death according to their respective 
karmas [...]. 


He explains the differences among individuals: this is the result of one’s own past 
actions (karmas); ‘everything one has is of his own doing’ (Vivekanand 1964: V, 
p. 338). He maintains: ‘We are like a silkworm; we make the thread out of our own 
substance and spin the cocoon, and in course of time are imprisoned inside’ (sbid.: 
II, p. 355). It is significant that he explains the profoud, abiding and widespread 
influence of the Buddha and Christ which overturned the world to the wills these 
greatmen acquired through persistent karma through ages; it could not be obtained 
in one life nor was it the result of heredity, one (the Buddha) being the son of a petty 
prince, the other (Christ) of a carpenter. “The gigantic will which Buddha and Jesus 
threw over the world’ must have been accumulated ‘through ages and ages, continually 
growing bigger and bigger until it burst on society in a Buddha or a Jesus even rolling 
down to the present day’. 


All this is determined by karma. No one can get anything unless he earns it. 
[...] Our karma determines what we deserve and what we can assimilate. We are 
responsible for what we are [...] (Vivekanand 1964: I, pp. 30-31) (4). 


(*) See also Vivekanand 1964: II, pp. 269-70, 282, 348; VIII, p. 184. 
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Tilak (1955), while putting forward the idea of group or collective: karma, 
emphasizes that karma vipaka or ripening of karmas is only of the moral actions of 
individuals. For this reason in the exposition of karma vipaka, only the distribution 
of the results of karmas is done with reference to one inidividual only. Tilak only 
put forward a suggestion regarding collective karma acknowledging that it had no 
scriptural authority or basis; he admits that in practical life usually the karmas of 
individual human being only are the subject of exposition. In any case Tilak’s concept 
of group karma does not absolve a person of his individual responsibility which alone 
is the basis of retribution. 

As regards Gandhi’s observations on the Bihar earthquake visitation, these were 
challenged by the high caste Hindus. In this controversy, Gandhi (1934: LVII, 
pp. 87, 181) admitted that the cause of calamities, disturbances is really speaking, 

‘a guess work’ as human beings do not know the laws governing these events. It could 
be due to ‘divine wrath against many other sins’ and not only of ME In 


any case he asserts — 


our forefathers have taught us to think that whenever a calamity descends upon 
a people, that calamity comes because of our personal sins [...] for this absolutely 
unthinkable affliction in Bihar your sins and my sins are responsible [...]. 


It is evident from the further explanations given by Gandhi that the Bihar 
earthquake tragedy became the occasion for arousing the consciousness of the Hindus 
against the iniquity of the systems of untouchability in Hindu society, an occasion 
for humiliation and self-purification through fasting and prayers and reparation in 
the form of donations for the Harijans (fudras). It is wholly imaginary to read the 
concept of collective or group karma in these thoughts of Gandhi. In fact he quite 
unambiguously makes the personal karma of various individuals as the cause of the 
mass y. 
It may also be noted that Gandhi in 1943 asserted that the Bengal famine of 
that year was man-made and not a divine visitation. In 1935, at the time of the Bihar 
earthquake he had suggested that other calamities like failure of rains, invasion of 
locusts, floods are due to divine wrath. There was thus a shift in the explanation 
for the Bengal famine calamity. 

Likewise Aurobindo’s observations on collective karma have to be seen in their 
full context. He emphasizes the supreme importance of individual, personal karma 
and its phala (fruit). He observes (1978: 98-106 ) — 


What matters supremely is what I make of my heredity and not what my heredity 
makes of me. 
It is the individual who is the 
decisive power. What is supremely important is what I make of all this surrounding 
and invading present and not what it makes of me [...]. It is ‘I’ who creates my 
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past and present, my future being [...] heredity and environment are a part of a 
person’s predetermined powers and results and provide the ground work on which 
a being, in its evolution, builds a new karma. 


In brief, Aurobindo does not allow Collective karma to displace or dislodge 
individual karma in the doctrine of karma and rebirth. 

Bhikkhu Silacara (1950) has argued that the world is a fabric woven from the 
threads of individual karma and hence the karma of each individual is interwoven with 
the karma thread of other individuals, be they of his family, race or nation. But the 
existence of a karmic design pattern embracing the karmas of a number of individuals 
does not establish the concept of karma accumulating and ripening collectively; it only 
posits their congruence at a particular point of time. To illustrate: A commits the 
murder of B; A is doing kriyamana of dgami karma of which he will have to bear the 
consequences in due course. It is embryonic karma that will mature at a future date. 
But so far as B is concerned, his murder is the result of his prarabdha karma (past karma 
which has become operative and which is exhausted by the event). Kriyamana karma 
is a potential which will bear fruit in subsequent life or lives; prarabdha karma is that 
which is maturing to bear fruit presently. Sascita and kriyamana karmas are not pari 
materia. Radically different strands of pranabdba (matured) and kriyamána (embryonic) 
karmas cannot go to form a fabric. In this complex of karma there is a congruence 
of kriyamána and saficita or more precisely pnznabdba karmas of different individuals (). 

We may add that only when a person acts intentionally or volitionally, he does 
accumulate fresh karma; however, when he acts unintentionally or involuntarily, he 
is a mere betu, nimitta, a cause, an agent and hence accumulates no karma. 

The concept of a ‘social soul’ of various groups and having common stock of karmas 
is alien to Indian religious thought. In any case there is no 'social soul which is liable 
to death and rebirth. Again if retribution for collective karma is also proportionate 
to the extent and quality of contribution of each member of the group to the common 
stock of karma, that is, if the liability is not joint and unlimited, but several and limited, 
then, in the ultimate analysis, it becomes or operates as individual personal karma and 
not collective karma. 

Again it is true that in the dharmasastras the sovereign and subjects are alike held 
responsible for deterioration in the standards of conduct of the ruler and his people. 
But this concept of common responsibility does not justify the concept of collective 
karma. The ruler is surely responsible for the misdeeds of his subjects in so far as 
he is unable to prevent them and to punish the offenders but he is not liable for specific 
misdeeds like theft, robbery, murder, rape, etc. The ruler is liable for failure to do 


C) This explains the story of the death of Moggallana. The rival sectaries who instigate and the 
highwaymen who murder accumulate fresh evil kerma (krryemana): Moggallana who dies and his parents 
who suffer the grief of the loss of a son bear the fruit of their sesicita, more precisely prerabdbe karma. 
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his duty and not for the offences committed. The same is true of the responsibility 
of the subjects in relation to the acts of an unjust ruler. 


Absence of the Concept of Collective Karma in Religious Literature 


In Sanskrit, the word samasti (5) means collective pervasion of an aggregate which 
is considered to be made up of parts each of which is consubstantially the same with 
the whole. Vyasti, on the other hand means individuality, singleness, a separated 
aggregate. Samasti is the only word which can be the equivalent of the adjective 
collective. But it has not actually been used in literature to describe the concept of 
collective karma. In Vedic literature samasti (sam-asti) means attainment (7). It is in 
this sense that it is used in the Baudbayana Srauta Sutra 17, 13.7 ©) and the Jaiminiya 
Srauta Sütra 21.10 (?) (another version 22.12). 

In the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad 3.3.2 (19) samasti stands for aggregate and is the 
opposite of vyasti, individual: samasti emphasizes the immensity of the universe 
and its essentially undivided nature. Thus Vayu is described as having a dual 
nature: vyasti (microcosmic, individual) and samasti (macrocosmic, universal). In the 

Náradaparivrajakopanisad 8.9 (1!) vyasti is the disintegration of the life-force, samasti 
its integrated collectivity. In the Paricadast 1.24-25 of Vidyaranya (14th century) samasti 
is used to describe biranyagarbha, the totality of all individual (vyasti) selves or jivas. 

Vedantasara II 35-42 of Sadananda (16th century) in vv. 36, 40-41 defines vyasti 
as individual and samasti as collective: trees and water are vyasti, forest and water- 
reservoir are samasti. It identifies samasti with Isvara, or the cause, and vyasti with 
the individual jaa. 

Thus in the post-Vedic philosophical and religious literature, the word samasti 
is used to describe paramatma as comprehending dimd or individual (vyagtz) selves. Thus 
there is absence in scriptures of the concept of samasti or collective karma. 

The Hindus firmly believed in the doctrine of personal responsibility of a 
man for his moral acts. This is expressed unambiguously in the Svetasvatara 
Upanisad V. 7: phala karma kartā krtasya tasyaiva sa copabbokta, ‘doer of fruit- 
bearing acts, experiences the fruits of those deeds’. This position is reiterated in the 


©) V.S. Apte, Sanskrit-Englisb Dictionary; M. Monier Williams, Senskrit-Enghtsh Dictronary. 
(°) Kwrute suvergasya lokasya sarmastya 

C) Esam lokanam samastayat. 

(9) Veysreve vyastib, véyub, samastib, “Vayu is the microcósm and macrocosm'. 

(1!) brabmeti vyasti semasti prakarena ka vyasti ka samasti sambara pranavah. 
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Mahābhārata (12), Manu (13), Sankaracarya (14) and Bhartrhari (^), etc. The position 
in Jainism was exactly nda (6). In f In fact there was no scope for the concept of 
collective or group karma as both these schools of religion firmly believed in an atman 
as separate, eternal and imperishable. 

There is mass of textual evidence to establish that the Buddha and the later 
Buddhist teachers unambiguously subscribed to the doctrine of personal responsibility 
of the doer for his actions. Ás there is a widespread belief among scholars that the 
anátmaváda of the Buddhists led them to formulate and adhere to the concept of 
collective karma, it is essential to cite the same at some length. 

The Sam yuttanikaya II. 1.4.6 (Feer 1884-98; Rhys Davids & Suryagoda Sumangala 
1917) states: 


Ubho pufifianca papafica / Yam macco kurute idha tam hi tassa sakam noti / tafica 
adaya gacchati tam cassa anugam hoti / chaya va anapayini 


The mortal being does good and evil deeds here. This is what he owns, this is what 
he takes when he goes [is reborn], that pursues him like a shadow. 


Again Sanryuttanikaya III 2.10. 9-10 says: 


9. Dhaünam dhanam rajatam jatarüpam // 

pariggaham va pi yad atthi kifici // 

dasa kammakara pessa ye ca-assa anujivino // 

sabbam nadaya gantabham // 

sabbam nikkhippa — gaminam // 
10. Yan ca karoti kayena 

vacaya uda cetasa 

tam hi tassa sakam hoti 

tafica adaya gacchati 

tafica — assa anugam hoti 

chaya va anapayini 
All his property, grain, hoarded wealth, silver and gold and his slaves, servants and 
skilled workman, he has to have [in this world]. He cannot take anything with him 
[after his death]. But he owns, takes with him his karma which pursues him like 
a shadow. 


(7) Tbe Mababberata (Cr. ed. Poona) 3 181 5, 3 181.25, 5.156.9, 12.36.36, 12.279.21, 12.280.10, 
12.280.11, 13.1.65, 13.1.67, 13.6.6, 13.6.9, 13.7.5, 13.7.22, 14.18.22. 


(P) Manu IV 239-241 

(4) Satkeracarya, Vrvekacüdamen: 55, Upadea-sabasr: 12, Átrsabodba 12. 

(I) Bhartphari: Nzzfataka 83, 88, 89, etc 

(16) The Sutra Krtarga 4.3, 4.4, 13.10, 13.29; Seddarfanasenucceye 48, etc. See Krishan 1982 The 
Jaina concept of ekatodnupreksa, the utter loneliness of the soul, expresses most graphically the idea of 
personal responsibility in the Jaina doctrine of kerma (Joshi 1981: 24). 
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The Anguttaranikaya V CCVI 1-2.13 (Morris & Hardy 1885-1900; Woodward 


1932-36: V 292-94) says: 


[13] 


Naham bhikkhave saficetanikanam 

kammanam katanam upacitanam 

appatisamviditva vyantibhavam vadami 

tañ ca kho ditth eva dhamme 

upapejjam va apare va pariyaye, Na 

tvevaham bhikhave saficetanikanam 

kammanam ketanam upacitanam 

appatisamviditva dukkhass 

antakiriyam vadami ti. 

The Buddha declares: there can be no wiping out of intentional deeds done and 
accumulated without experiencing the result thereof and these may mature either 
in this present state or in some other state hereafter. There is no ending of evil 


resulting from intentional deeds done and accumulated without experiencing the 
result thereof. 


Again the Anguttaranikaya III. 35.1 reiterates: 


Tam enam bhikkhave yamo raja evam aha: Ambho purisa, 
pamadavatava na kalyanam akasi kayena vacaya manasa: 
Tagghe tvam, ambho purisa, tatha karissanti yatha 

tam pamettam. Tam kho pan'etam papakammam n' eva 
matara ketam, na pitara katam, na bhatara katam, 

na bhaginiya katam na mittamaccehi katam na 
Batisalohitehi katam, na devatahi katam, na samana 
brahmanehi katam, atha kho taya ve tam papakammam 
katam, tvam yeya tassa vipakam patisamvediyasi ti. 


The Lord of Death (Yamaraja) thus spoke to those monks: My good man, it was 
through negligence that you did not act nobly in deed, word and thought. Verily 
they shall do unto you in accordance with your negligence. That evil action of yours 
was not done by your mother, father, brother, sister, friends and comrades; not 
by kinsmen, devas, recluses and brahmins. By yourself it was done. It is just that 
you will experience the fruit thereof. 


Majibimanikzya lI. 1.7 (57) (Trenckner 1888-99; Chalmers 1926) avers: 


Yam karoti tena upapajjati 
upa pannam enam phassa phusanti 
Eyam p'aham Kammadayada satta ti vadami 


What it does, determines what it becomes, and the impressions which it gathers. 
So I say that creatures are the heirs of their own actions. 
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The Dhammapada 165 (Suriyagoda Sumangala 1914) repeats this idea in its own 
inimitable style: 
Attana va ketam papam attana samkilissati 
Attana akatam papam attana va visujjhati 
By oneself evil is done, by oneself one suffers. 
By oneself evil is undone, by oneself is one purified. 


The Suttanipata 666 (Anderson & Smith 1913; Rhys Davids 1965) echoes it very 
lucidly: i 
Na hi massanti kassaci kamman 
ete ha tam labhat’ eva suvami dukkham mando 
paraloke attani passanti kibbi sakari 
No man's deeds are blotted out, each deed comes home, the doer finds evil waiting 
for him in the worlds to come [...]. 


In the Nagasenabhiksustitra (Thic Minh Chau 1964: 60-61), the Chinese version 
of MiEndapariba, Na-hsien (Nagasena) asks: ‘If a man infringes the law and is punished, 
can the non-guilty replace him?'. The king replies ‘This cannot be [...]’. Again Na- 
hsien tells the king: 'The performance of good and bad actions follows the doer, just 
like the shadow that follows the body. When a man dies, only his body is destroyed, 
but his performance is not destroyed [...]’. 

The Mahévasts i1.224.48 in the Syamaka Jataka is explicit: Napi ca svayam kytandm 
karmanam pbalam palayitum Sakya, ‘it is not possible to evade the results of deeds 
committed by oneself’. 

The Dbonasakba Jdtaka no. 353 states: Yadesam vapeta biam, tadisam barate phalam, 
‘as he sows the seed, so he reaps the harvest of fruit’. 

Again in the Sirikala-kanni Jataka No. 382 the goddess Siri states: ‘Each man’s 
fortune and misfortune are his own work, not another’s. Neither fortune nor misfortune 
can a man make for his brothers’. 

The Jatakas (17) and the Avadanas illustrate the operation of the doctrine of karma 
exclusively in respect of individuals and there is no suggestion in them of collective 
or group karma. 

Santideva in the Bodbicaryávatara VIII.32 observes: 

eka utpadyate janturmyyate caika eva hi // 

nanyasya tadvyathabhagah kim priyair vighnakarakaih // 

À being is born alone and alone he dies. No one else shares his suffering. What 
is the use of friends and foes [those who cause obstruction or impediments]. 


(7) We do not agree with McDermott (1984) that the Kurudbemrma Jataka and the Manicora Jétaka 
support the concept of group karma. They only indicate that mass calamities like famine can be caused 
by the unrighteous actions of the King or the State. But the suffering of each individual in the famine 
affected area will depend upon his pest karma. 
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Again Jennings’ proposition that every action has its immeditate consequences, 
here and now, however, plausible in the context of collective karmas, negates the 
Buddhist concepts of xpacaya (accumulation), sayskdéra (impressions on the mind of 
acts done in former states of existence) and vipdka (ripening of karmas in subsequent 
lives). Again it is an arbitrary assumption on his part that collective karma is of the 
nature of universal, altruistic moral power when karmas can be both good or evil, punya 
or papa. 

There is thus conclusive evidence to prove that the concept of collective or group 
karma is totally unbuddbistic. 

The only reference to collective karma that we have been able to locate is the 
story of the vengeance wreaked by Vidüdabha on Sakiyans narrated in the Dhammapada 
Attbakatba of Buddhaghosa (Burlingame 1969: II, p. 46) (18). Vidüdabha had 
slaughtered the Sakiyas for insulting him because of his low birth from a slave woman. 
Kesava, the ascetic teacher said: ‘[...] if you only regard this present existence, it was 
indeed unjust that the Sakiyas should die in such wise. What they received, however, 
was entirely just considering the sin they committed in a previous state of existence’, 
when they ‘conspired together and threw poison into the river’. This is an isolated 
instance and cannot establish the concept of collective karma . Again the explanation 
of the punishment of slaughter is intended to highlight certain fundamental aspects 
of the law of karma: (i) karmas of a previous existence must bear fruit but in another 
existence (ii) there is no escape from them. It is also clear that the responsibility is 
of the conspirators and there is no vicarious punishment. It is not, truly speaking, 
an exposition of collective karma. It should also be noted that the text is late belonging 
to the 5th century A.D. 

The earlier part of this very story conclusively establishes that suffering or evil 
was considered to be the outcome of individual karma. Mallika, the queen, whose 
husband Bandhula and her 32 sons who were killed through the intrigues of corrupt 
officials on false charges, advises her widowed daughters-in-law: ‘your husbands were 
free from guilt and have merely reaped the fruit of misdeeds in previous states of 
existence'. 

In short, the concept of collective karma is foreign to Indian religious tradition 
and, in fact, is a negation of the classical doctrine of karma 

In respect of cosmogony only, however, the Indian religious schools postulate 
that the creation of the world and its diversity are the result of the mass of unripened 
acts of beings at the end of pralaya, the cycle of annihilation and at the commencement 
of srsti, the cycle of creation. Here alone there is cosmogonical concept of collective 
karma. 


(I5) The Chinese understanding of the law of karma is also that of personal responsibility, the 
karmic effects do not extend to the relatives of wrong doers: ‘When the father has done wrong, the 
son will not suffer in his place; if the son has done wrong, the father will not suffer either’. Good and 
beleful results are reaped by those who do good or bad acts respectively (Yuan-Hua Jan 1986: 148). 
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Religious Biography and Clan History among 
the Svetambara Jains in North India 


by PHYLLIS GRANOFF 


I. Introduction 


The Svetambara Jain monastic community of North India is organized into distinct 
groups called gacchas. The history of these groups is in most cases obscure. Epigraphical 
evidence indicates that many of the gacchas came into existence as late as the 16th 
century and few can be attested before the 11th century A.D. Although the monastic 
community had always required for administrative purposes an organization into semi- 
autonomous units, initially called ganas, to which individual monks owed their allegiance, 
the medieval gaccha system would seem to have been much more than just the natural 
elaboration of the gana system (1). Far more than just an expedient to ensure the 
proper governing of an expanding monastic community, the fully developed gaccha 
system seems to have involved a true split in the larger Svetambara order into many 
rigidly exclusive, competing and usually mutually hostile groups, such as was never 
apparent for the earlier ganas. 

Our main sources of information about the relationships between the many gacchas 
of medieval Svetàmbara Jainism in Northern India are basically two, written texts and 
inscriptions. The written texts are mostly biographies of the monks of a given lineage 
or gaccba, and their language is normally either Sanskrit or Prakrit, although some 
biographies were also later written in the local vernaculars. The inscriptions can be 
found on images and temples and record the pious acts of lay people performed under 


() On sana see S.B. Deo, History of Jaina Monacbtsm, Poona 1952, pp. 150-51. The history of 
the various gacchas is yet to be written. Some information may be found in Deo and in Muni Uttam 
Kamal Jain, Jaime Sects and Schools, Delhi 1978, and in K.C. Jain, Jeinzsm in Rajasthan, Jivaraja Jaina 
Granthamala, 15, Sbolapur 1963, chap. 3, ‘Divisions and Sub-divisions of Jainism’, pp. 53-109. There 
is also an article by Kailash Chand Jain, Jaina Castes and their Gotras in Rajesthan’, in R.C. Dwivedi, 
Contribution of Jainism to Indian Culture, Delhi 1975, pp. 263-70, which contains some information on 
some of the major castes in Rajasthan. I thank Mr Paul Dundas, University of Edinburgh, for this 
reference. On the use of the word geccha in the various commentaries to the canonical texts see 
Vijayarajendrasuri, Abbidbana Rendra Kosa, IO, Delhi, repr. 1985, pp. 800 ff. 
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the guidance of a monk, whose gaccha is invariably named. To consider the religious 
biographies first, the major gacchas have all recorded the history of their group, detailing 
how the teaching was passed from one generation to the next. They have also in some 
cases written lengthy biographies of their most accomplished monks. For example 
the Kharataragaccha, one of the two most important groups of monks in Gujarat and 
Rajasthan, throughout its history compiled pajfzvalis or gurvavalis, which traced the 
ancestry of the group back to the times of Mahavira, and described the deeds of its 
illustrious leaders (^). These paffavalis advanced the cause of the gaccha in two obvious 
ways. For the non-Vedic religions in India authoritativeness of teaching had always 
involved a demonstration of unbroken continuity from the founder to present 
times (3). Since the gacchas were all relative newcomers, the first step in their 
establishing their claim to represent the authentic and authoritative teaching was to 
establish the existence of an uninterrupted line of monks passing on that teaching 
from the time of the founder of Jainism, Mahavira, to the present. These pattavalis 
served the cause of the individual gacchas in one more way. By vividly describing 
the deeds of the leading monks of the gaccha these texts could openly belittle the claims 
of rival groups. Depicting their own monks engaged in philosophical debate with 
members of rival groups and always emerging victorious from these encounters, the 
pattavalis loudly proclaimed the superiority of the teachings of their own gacchas over 


(7) Many of these have been published although little scholarly work bas been done on them. The 
mwali is edited by Jinavijaya Muni in the Singhi Jain Series, 42, Bombay 
1956. This edition includes the Sanskrit Pestéveli begun by Jinapala and a Prakrit text, the 
VpddbacaryaprebandhéceH, of an unnamed student of Jinaprabha. A collection of late Pattevaks was 
compiled and published by Sri Jinavijaya as the Kherataragacchapattavalisamgrabe, Calcutta 1932. Other 
pattevalis in the vernaculars have been published by Agarcandra and Bhanwarlal Nahta in their Aitibesike 
Jaina Kavya Samgraba, Sri Abhaya Jaina Grantbamala, 8, Calcutta 1938. The Genedbererdbafataka of 
Jinadattasüri and its various commentaries also contain information on the Kharatare monks. The 
named earlier in this note relied heavily on the commentary of Sumatigani 
to the Ganadbaradbatataka which was written in 1239 A.D. Unfortunately this remains unpublished, 
although excerpts from it are given in the introduction to the volume Three Apabbramsa Works of 
Jinadattasări, ed. Lalchandra Bhagawandas Gandhi, Gaekwads Oriental Series, 37, Baroda, repr. 1967. 
Articles on the Kharataragacchapattavalis are few. See J. Klatt "Extracts from the Historical Records of the 
Jains’, Indien Antiquary, 11, 1882, pp. 245-56; Dasaratha Sarma, ‘Gleanings from the Kharataragaccha 
Pattavalis’, Indian Historical Quarterly, 11, 1935, pp. 179-81. There is no tranaletion into any Western 
language of any of these texts. The Kherateragecchebrbadgurvévali has been translated into Hindi by 
Mahopadhyaya Vinayasagara with an introduction by Agarcandra Nahta as the first volume in the 
Kharataragaccha Ka ltibasa, Ajmer 1959. I have some comments on the relationship of these sectarian 
biographies to the non-sectarian Jain Prebesdbas in a paper on tbe biographies of Siddbasena that I am 
preparing. 
() This was also true of many of the arthodox philosophical schools as well. G. Oberhammer, ‘Die 
im Hinduismus’, Offenbarung, Gerstige Realität des Menschen, pp. 41-93, a 
publication af the De Nobili Research Library which he edited from Wien, 1974, gives a detailed overview 
of bow different religions groups in Indis have traditionally established the autoritativeness of their 
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that of their rivals. The bigraphies of the monks could even reproduce philosophical 
debates so that all the readers might follow the steps to victory. In addition these 
texts graphically describe other areas of conflict between monks of competing gacchas; 
there are magic competitions and poetry competitions in addition to philosophical 
debates. These paftavalis thus were an important device to illustrate the superiority 
of a given gaccba, pressing its claims against those of rival groups. There is evidence 
that these paffavalis or sectarian biographies were composed by monks at the behest 
of lay patrons, much as the non-sectarian Svetambara biographies or prabandbas seem 
to have been (*). This suggests that despite the fact that the gacchas were often 
divided on extremely subtle points of doctrine and ritual that might have eluded the 
comprehension of the uninitiated, the gacchas were in fact most anxious to assert their 
authority to lay believers. Why this might have been so is made clear by the evidence 
supplied by our second category of information, the inscriptions, to which we may 
now turn. 

The epigraphical sources indicate that the division amongst the monks into 
exclusive and often mutually hostile gacchas was in fact closely paralleled by a division 
in the lay community into clans or family groups, called go/ras, as well as castes. These 
gotras were almost always exclusively served in religious matters by monks of one 
specified gaccha f). The history of the Jain gotras is if anything even more obscure 
than that of the gacchas. Their origin would seem to have been roughly contemporary 
with that of the gacchas. In any case it seems undeniable that the Jain gotra system 
is intimately tied in with the gaccha system of organization among the monks, who 
took it upon themselves to record the histories of the lay clans and castes and who 
fostered a special relationship between particular clans and particular gecchas of monks. 
Monks of a given gaccha not only held the exclusive right to perform rituals for certain 
family groups in the lay community; they also served as their bards, writing and 
preserving clan and caste history as traditional castes of bards had done for the Hindu 


(^) See for example the Kharateragecchabpbadgurvévah, p. 50, where Jinapala says that he has written 
his text at the request of the layman Hema from Delhi. 

C) See K.C. Jain, op. ctt., pp. 99-100. K.C. Jain has some further information on the origin of 
the Jain gotras of Rajasthan. While few of the original texts that record the origin of the various gotras 
have been published, there are several extensive summaries in Gujarati and Hindi that have been published. 
I have had access to the following: Pandit Sravake Hiralal Hamsaraj Lalan, Sri Jara Gotra Samgraba, 
Juanes 1923 (Gujarati); Manilal Bakorbhai Vyas, 5r; Ma (vaniajona Jat: Bbeda, Surat 1921 (Gujarati); 

Sri Ramlaljigani, Mabējanavaníamuktāvali, Bombay 1910 (Hindi) and Agercandra and Bhanwarlal Nahta, 
Kberateragaccba ke Pratibodbita Gotra aur Jatiyar, Calcutta 1974 (Hindi). 

The general rule that monks of a single geccha officiated at ceremonies for a given family, like all 
rules, would seem to have had its exceptions. The Puntisseprabendbesemgraba, cd. Jinavijaya Muni, Singhi 
Jain Series, 2, Calcutta 1936, pp. 51-52, contains an account of the construction of the famous temple 
on Mt. Abü koogn:a the Vimalsvesstita: There monks from four different gecchas are said to have 
performed the installation ceremony for the main image. 
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Rajputs (6). That the monks, in some cases at least, clearly meant totally to usurp 
the function of the traditional Rajput genealogists is apparent from an amusing anecdote 
that is told amongst the Osawal Jains. It tells how a wealthy Jain layman, angry at 
the bards for some reason that is never made explicit, invites them all to dinner. While 
they feast, unaware of his true intentions, the layman signs to his servant to snatch 
up all the record books of the bards and cast them into a well, thus putting an end 
to the practice of relying on the traditional caste of bards to record Osawal history (7). 

Jain monks as the authors of clan histories fashioned their accounts of the origins 
of the various clans in ways that are distinctive and recognizably different from similar 
histories amongst the Hindu community. Typically Jain accounts of the origin of a 
caste or a group of families that are then later assigned to a particular caste center 
around a miracle performed by a leading monk of some gaccha for a layman, usually 
a Rajput prince or one of his chief courtiers. The miracle almost always involves a 


bargain. The monk agrees to grant the layman his request on the condition that he 
and his family and all his future descendants become Jains and pledge their undying 


(5) On the sabiweticas or bards of the Hindu Rajputs see H.M. Shah & R.G. Shroff, ‘The Vahivanca 
Barots of Gujarat: A Caste of Geneaologists and Mythographers’, in M.B. Singer, Trad:tomal India. 
Structure and Change, Bibliographical and Special Series, X, American Folklore Society, Philadelphia 1959, 
pp. 40-73. See also A. Forbes, Rasmala: Hindu Annals of Western India, New Delhi 1973, repr. of the 
1878 edition and J. Todd, Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, Calcutta 1829. W. Crooke, Tbe Tribes 
and Castes of the Northwestern India, 4 vols., Delhi 1955, repr. of the 1896 edition, has numerous stories 
about the origins of various castes and clans in northwestern India. At the present state of my knowledge 
I would say that none conforms to the pattern observable in the Jain clan histories. I should add here 
& word of explanation for my somewhat free use of the terms ‘caste history’, ‘clan history’ and ‘history 
of a group of families’ Jain monks wrote caste histories, clan histories and accounts of the origins of 
the smaller sub-units of the clans. Their accounts are basically identical in all these three cases. There 
is no difference in the way in which the monks treated the origin of a caste from the way in which they 
handled the origin of smaller units within a caste, either clan or sub-unit of a clan They do of course 
distinguish between caste itself, which they call pisti or fat, and clan or gotra. Below the level of the 
gotra they speak of S#kbas or branches. In any case what is significant for the discussion in the present 
paper is that the stories told of the origins of all these groups are identical in basic pattern and in content. 
Most of the stories I have read in fect refer to the origins of groups below the caste level, usually of 
gotras and their sub-units. Because my focus is the stories and because the content of the stories does 
not appear to have been influenced by the size of the unit under consideration, I have generally referred 
to my texts as ‘clan histories’ of ‘histories of groups of families’. Where I do occasionally use the term 
‘caste history’ as well it should be taken as a reminder that the Jain monks as genealogists treated caste, 
clan and family lineages as equivalent units in the constructing of their stories. 

On the distinction between lineage, clan (gorre), and caste (Adi) in general in Indian society see D.G 
Mandelbaum, Society in India, 1, Continuity and Change, Berkeley 1970, chap. 8, ‘The Wider Ties of 
Kinship’, particularly pp. 136, 144-47, For further information on-the-scrneture of Rajput society 
see Iravati Karve, Kinship Organization tn India, Deccan College Monograph Series, 11, Poona 1953, 
pp. 118 ff. 


(7) Vyas, op. cit., p. 81. 
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allegiance to the monk's own gaccha (8). Miracles most often involve restoring the 
dead to life or healing a dread illness like leprosy; less frequently they involve a military 
victory or protection from a pursuing enemy, and least often they involve the promise 
of wealth. Once the miracle has taken place and the conversion is accomplished, the 
monk then formally establishes the converted family and its future descendants as an 
independent unit, usually a gotra or clan, that is then placed within the larger unit 
of some caste. 

The fact that these accounts of the origins of the various Jain family groups center 
around the conversion of the group to Jainism is not at all accidental. We have seen 
that epigraphical evidence indicates that each lay family lineage was exclusively 
associated with a specific monastic lineage or gaccha. The next question that arises 
is how such a relationship was determined, how the rights of a particular gaccha to 
perform rituals for a particular gotra were settled and then preserved. The caste and 
clan histories answer these questions unambiguously: the monks in the lineage of the 
monk who initially converted the family are to serve exclusively for that family. And 
thus the question of conversion is so central a feature of these caste histories. Here 
is how one caste history describes the situation. 

At the time of King Bhanaraja, a member of the Osawal caste that had been 
converted to Jainism by a monk from the Brhadgaccha, a dispute arose as to how a 
layman might know what group of monks could perform rituals for him and his 
family. This was not just an academic issue. Bhanaraja himself was about to accept 
the honor of leading a pilgrimage. His uncle had become a Jain monk under the name 
Somaprabhacarya and was anxious to perform the honors of formally installing the 
King as Leader of the Pilgrimage. At that point another monk, Sri Udayaprabhasüri, 
stepped forward to do the same. A dispute arouse between the two monks and so 
the King summoned the leaders of all the different gacchas who had assembled there 
to join the pilgrimage. He asked them which of the two monks had the right to perform 
the ceremony. They replied that only the monk who belonged to the lineage that had 
initially converted the family had that right. The King then asked how a person might 
know which lineage had once converted his family. The monks agreed that whenever 
a monk made a conversion he should immediately write down the name of every member 
of the newly converted family in a special record book such as the traditional genealogists 


(5) These conversion stories associated with the origins of tbe clans are not the only stories in 
Jainism that tell of a monk performing a service for a person in need in return for a conversion to Jainism. 
There is, for example, the well-known story of the monk Suhastin offering a beggar food on the condition 
ist bs besos a Jain monk (see Hemacandra’s Perifigaperven, ed. Hermann Jacobi, Calcutta 1932, 
chap. 11). Nonetheless I know of no other body of literature that uses this motif so consistently and 
I believe that it can be usefully considered to define these Jain accounts of the origins of their various clans. 
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use. They also agreed that only the descendants of this monk from the same lineage 
or gaccha could act for the descendants of that family (?). 

The general rule set down in this caste history was not questioned in other sources, 
which relate similar stories. The PrabandbakoSa of Rajasekharasuri, written in 1349 
A.D., tells of the determination of the ministers Vastupala and Tejabpala to undertake 
a pilgrimage. Vastupala consults the Jain monk Srinaracandrasüri, who assures him 
that the pilgrimage will be successful. He then requests the monk to perform for him 
the necessary ceremonies to begin the pilgrimage. The monk at once refuses, explaining 
that he is only the preceptor of Vastupala’s mother’s side of the family; another monk 
from another lineage is the family preceptor and he alone has the right to perform 
such rituals. Vastupala insisted that since he and his brother had both studied under 
Srinaracandrasüri he was their true preceptor. Srinaracandrasüri was adamant; this 
was a rule that a man could not overstep even if his very life were so endangered (19). 

It seems natural to conclude that Jain monks composed and preserved the accounts 
of the conversion to Jainism of various families at least in part as proof that their 
monastic groups alone should officiate at rituals for those specific family lines. Jain 
clan histories, then, closely resemble the sectarian biographies or paffévalis discussed 
earlier in that they serve the interest of a particular group of monks in establishing 
its claim to authority over the lay community to the exclusion of other rival groups 
of monks. While the pattavalis sought to press the claims of a particular gaccha over 
all Jain layman, by tracing its teachings back in unbroken succession to the founder 
of the faith and by showing with lively detail how its monks defeated their rivals on 
multiple fronts, the clan histories establish the very specific claims of individual gaccbas 
to serve individual families by giving an account of the conversion of those families 
by monks of the gaccha in question. The clan histories and the pattavalis, both written 
by monks for lay audiences, thus may be understood as functionally related. Our next 
step will be to see if their actual contents are as intimately linked as their motivations, 
and to explore what if anything is distinctive in each category of material. 

It seems possible to regard the clan history at least in part as an extension of 
the typical religious biography in which the miraculous deeds of a holy man are detailed. 
The clan history is essentially a miracle tale, describing how a Jain monk displayed 


C) Lalan, op. cit., pp. 17-19. The reliance on written records is extremely interesting. These caste 
histories are not oral histories if by that term is meant that they circulated without the aid of written 
records. While it is true that they make extensive use of local legends, as we shall see below, they would 
seem to have been first and foremost written documents. The few texts that I have seen either in the 
Aitbibasika Jaina Kavya Saregraba, op. cit., or in Vyas, op. cit., are all in the vernaculars. Shah & Shroff, 
Op. cit., p. 48, noted that this was also true of the vabmefica records, which were never written either 
in Sanskrit or Prakrit. The Kharataragaccha in general placed great importance on written texts ss opposed 
to purely oral transmission. I hope to explore this further in a subsequent paper. 

(9) Prebendbakoís, ed. Jina Vijaya Muni, Singhi Jain Series, 1, Santiniketan 1935, p. 113. 
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wondrous powers and thereby converted a family to Jainism, making them faithful 
followers of his own gaccha. In the case of the Kharataragaccha, the group best known 
. to me, these miracle stories are in fact regularly incorporated in the standard biographies 
of the Kharatara monks in the later pattavalis, although they are conspicuously absent 
from the earlier patjavalis. It is also possible to note how a given story from a standard 
biography in the non-sectarian collections, the prabandbas, may be given as a conversion 
story in a clan history, and to trace the crossover of motifs from all types of religious 
biographies to clan histories and vice versa (11). There is definitely a certain degree 
of fluidity in the boundary that demarcates these sources, the clan history and the 
religious biography. Despite this fact, it seems undeniable that even if we choose to 
regard the clan history as a religious Dioekenlos we would fail to do it justice if we 
did not stress that it seems to have its own set of conventions and its own peculiar 
patterns and themes that make it distinctive from the religious biographies of either 
the pattavalis or the prabandbas. With their emphasis on miracle tales, on restoring 
the dead, healing disease, curing barrenness, with their frequent accounts of magic 
and sorcery, these clan histories seem far closer to the stories told of non-Jain saints 
at a similar period in Indian history than to the Jain biographies of the standard Sanskrit 
and Prakrit sources. 

The miracle worker Jinadatta of the clan histories is far more akin to the Tantric 
magician Gorakhnatha of Punjabi legend than he is to the erudite, scholarly monks 
of the patiavalis who upbraid their opponents for not speaking Sanskrit, compose verses 
of remarkable complexity and debate philosophy with equal ease (1^). In addition 
there is a wealth of material in these caste and clan histories concerning local religion 
that is not a noticeably prominent feature of any of the other Jain religious biographies. 
Much of this material concerns the establishment of the clan deity or goirajd, usually 
a goddess. The account of the origins of the clan deity is as important in many of 
the clan histories as is the account of the conversion of the clan to Jainism. In fact 
in many cases it is through the agency of this deity that the monk works his miracles 
and not through any power of his own. In these stories monks are often powerful 


(1) A good example of an incident in a prabesdba that is also a part of a clan history is to be found 
in one episode in the biography of Jivedeva, recorded in the Pnebendbakota of Rajaéckharasüri, cited 
above, pp. 7-9, which also appears associated with the Kharatara monk Jinadattasüri in a story about 
the origin of the Bhojaka clan. See Sri Ramlaljigani, op. cit., p. 12, and Agarcandra and Bhanwarlal 
Nahta's Yugepradbama Sri Jinadattasuri, Sri Abhays Jaina Cranthanialy. 12, Calcutta 1947, p. 85. The 
Nahtas note that the later pattéveds often include incidents that are absent from earlier texts. They 
do not identify the clan and caste histories as the source of these later episodes. Other migrating motifs 
include the finding of hidden or magic books which initially was told of Siddhasena in the prabandbas 
but is later associated with Jinadatta. See Yugapradhéna Sri Jinadatteswri, pp. 75-77. 

(2) For legends of Gorakhnatha a convenient source is George Weston Briggs, Gorakbnatha end 
The Kanphata Yogis, Delhi 1982, repr. of the 1938 edition, pp. 179-208. See also the various legends 
of saints from the Punjab in R.C. Temple, Legends of the Punjab, 3 vols., Patiala 1963. 
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because they can command a goddess to do their bidding and aid their devotees or 
potential devotees. In keeping with a process that has been documented in local religion 
throughout India, the clan deity is often a member of the clan itself who has met a 
violent death or an unnatural death and has become a demi-god, a vyantara in the 
language of the Jain stories. This vyantara then typically makes itself known by causing 
the family harm or possessing one of its members. It is pacified by being made the 
clan deity (1). 

The Jain clan histories with their detailed stories about the origin of the clan deities 


(D) On the widespread occurrence of such & process of deification in local religion in India see S. 
Blackburn, ‘Performance Markers in an Indian Story-type’, in Stuart Blgckburn & A.K Ramanujan, 
Another Harmony: New Essays on the Folklore of India, Berkeley 1986, pp. 167-96, particularly pp. 167-71 
and the references cited there. Blackburn has also written a larger study of the Tamil bow-songs which 
often celebrate the deaths of deified heroes in his book Srging of Birth and Death: Texts 1n Performance, 
Philadelphia 1988. The final chapter is particularly important for a discussion of both the prevalence 
of cults of the violent dead and their significance. 

The Jain Prebendbas do also attest to such beliefs and contain scattered references to vyenteras who 
were once human, heve died and now torment the faithful Jain community. The biography of Jivadeva 
iu tbe Prebandhabads cited earlier tellscat a princess who commited suicide’to‘ayoid being ea yaged by 
an invading army. She became a vyenteri or demi-goddess who must be worshipped before the Jains 
can build a temple on the grounds where her bones rest. In return she agrees to protect the Jains. The 
biography of the monk Áryakhapatacarya is essentially the eccount of bow this monk defeated a vyantara 
that. had once been a Buddhist opponent of the Jain community. I have discussed the biographies of 
this monk in some detail in a paper in a volume that I edited with Koichi Shinohara on religious biographies 
in Asia to appear shortly from Mosaic Press in Oakville, Ontario 1989. What is different in the caste 
and clan histories is not merely the frequency with which such stories occur, but also their primacy. 
The clan histories often plece equal emphasis on the conversion story, which essentially depicts the 
relationship between a geccha of monks and a gotra of lay believers, and on the story that relates the 
origin of the clan deity, and stresses in turn the relationship between geccha of monks, gotra of lay 
worshippers and local deity. 

These stories of the origin of clan deities are intimately related to stories told of the origin of some 
of the protective deities of Jainism who are associated with the Tirthamkaras as protecting yeksa and 
Sasenadevi. The Vividbatirtbakalpa of Jinaprabhasiri, completed in 1333 A.D. and edited by Jina Vijayamuni 
in the Singhi Jain Series, 10, Santiniketan 1934, has an account of Ambédevi, the Sasenadevi of Neminatha 
in which we learn that the Goddess was once the wife of a Brahmin who had chased her out of his home 
when she displeased his mother by giving food to some ascetics. She took her children with her and 
was able to feed them by the marvelous power her purity lent her; dried up lakes flowed with pure water 
and dead trees yielded fruit for her children. Eventually a guiding goddess of the Jain faith performed 
miracles on her behalf, making her children’s drool into pearls and the leaves they ate from into gold 
vessels. Convinced of her greatness, the mother-in-law relents and sends the husband after his wife. 
But the faithful woman, seeing him in hot pursuit of her commits suicide by jumping into a well. Her 
husband follows her. She is reborn as the Goddess Ambadevi and he is reborn as a God who can transmute 
himself into any form at will. He becomes a lion and serves as her vehicle (no. 61, pp. 107-8). In the 
story of the yaksa Kapardin, no. 30, p. 56, it is the husband who is chased out and commits suicide, 
followed by his wife. He becomes the protecting y«kg« of Rsabhanatha and she becomes his vehicle, 


an elephant. An earlier version of the origin of Kapardin that is told in the AkbyanskemanikoSevtti 
of Àmradevasüri written in 1134 A.D. is closer to the pattern observed for the origin of clan and local 
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are the richest source of information about local religion that we have for Northwestern 
India of pre-modern times. They thus deserve the attention of scholars of local cults 
and practices as well as those who like myself seek more directly to understand the 
motivations for and the dynamics that lay behind the writing of religious biography 
in India. 

I should like now to give some examples of both conversion stories and stories 
about the origins of clan deities from the Jain clan histories. I hope that by so doing 
I shall highlight the nature of these clan histories as miracle stories associated with 
particular monks and thus potential elements of a larger religious biography, and as 
invaluable records of local beliefs and practices. I shall make the distinction between 
conversion stories and stories about the origin of a clan deity because it is convenient 
to do so for purposes of discussion. In fact it is often the case that the two stories 
are combined into one lengthy description of the events that led to the conversion 
of some Rajput and his descendants. 


deities in that it also tells of violence on the part of the dead spirit, now demi-God, and his pacification. 
In the Akbyanikemanikofevrtti the yaksa was formerly a low-caste actor who had in fact died from a 
drop of snake poison that fell into his drink, only to become the yaks Kapardin. In the meantime his 
wife goes to the king end accuses the Svetambara Jains of his murder. Earlier in the story the Svetambara 
monk Mayamallasüri had taken pity on the actor and taught him a mantra. The king immediately sends 
his men to bring in the monk and they beat him mercilessly. Kapardin knows what is happening through 
his supernatural knowledge and be creates a terrifying display of his powers. The yaks then reveals 
himself in the sky and declares the condition of his pacification, that the bow down to the monk 
and accept the Jain faith. (Akbpenikamanikosa of Nemicandra with Acarya eva's commentary, 
edited by Muni Shri Punyavijayaji, Prakrit Text Society Series, 5, Varanasi 1962, pp. 154-55). In any 
case it is clear that the pattern of tracing the origin of local and protecting deities to humans who have 
somehow met an unnatural death is so firmly established that it is adopted with varying degrees of 
modification to explain the major figures of the Jain protective pantheon. See elso Umakant P. Shah, 
‘Brahma-Santi and Kaparddin Yaksas’, Journal of the M.S. Untversity of Baroda, VII, pp. 59-72. 

There would seem to be cases outside Jainism where a major member of the Hindu pantheon at 
least begins its career as a deified human, although subsequent story-telling obscures these origins and 
fits the deity into the pwrgmic pattern. See E. Meyer, Astkalaparemecur:: A Goddess of Tamilnadu, Her 
Myths and Cult, Wiesbaden 1986, particularly pp. 207 ff. This book also contains stories that were told 
to explain the relationship of a particular family or caste to the Goddess, and as such might be regarded 
as somewhat analogous at least in function to the Jain stories under examination here. In fact there 
is less in common between these stories and the Jain stories of the origins of their clan deities than I 
might initially have suspected, and I should like in the future to do a broader study of the general 
phenomenon of asserting local claims in Indian religions. Finally I would mention the prevalence of 
this process of speciel treatment of those who have died a violent death amongst the so-called ‘tribel’ 
groups of Gujarat, where memorial stones are erected for those who have met a violent end (see E. Fischer 
& Haku Shah, Vetra ne Kbembba — Memorials for the Dead, Ahmedabad 1973) and the study done by 
Jyotindra Jain, Besevi und Devi: Bessessenbeitskult und Verbrechen in Indien, Wien 1973, which has some 
material on the worship of individuals who have died while engaged in unusual activities and some stories 
of the origins of clans amongst the Mina of Southern Rajesthan. E. Zelliot & M. Bernsten, eds., The 
Experrence of Hinduism, Albany 1988, particularly in the essays by Sontheimer, “The Religion of the 
Dhangar Nomads’, pp. 109-31, and K.C. Malhotra, ‘The Birth of a God: Ram Mama of the Nandiwalas’, 
pp. 131-42, offers some interesting examples from Maharashtra. 
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Il. The Conversion Stories: Selected Examples 


By far the greatest number of miracles in the conversion stories concerns either 
the reviving of the dead or the healing of someone who has been struck with a terrible 
illness that has proved incurable by all other means. I begin my summaries with an 
account of the conversion of the Sucinti gotra or clan. I am using the Hindi account 
that is given in the Mahbdjanavantkamuktavalk: (1^). 

In the year samvat 1026, Sri Vardhamanasuri, the teacher of Jinesvara, who would 
ultimately receive the epithet, ‘Kharatara’, ‘The Fierce One’, came to Delhi in the 
course of his wanderings. The King of the city was a Sonigara Cauhan; his son was 
named Bohittha. Now while the boy was sleeping in the garden it happened that he 
was bitten by a snake. A great hue and cry arose in the city. Weeping and lamenting 
the royal family and all the citizens bore the prince to the cemetery. Now on the 
way there the cortege passed by a tree under which five Jain holy men were resting. 
The chief amongst them, Vardhamana Süri, asked the bearers of the bier who had 
died. They told him everything that had happened. The King then stepped forward 
and implored the Jain holy man, ‘Let my son somehow be brought to life and I and 
my family will be forever grateful to you. And my son’s sons and their sons after 
them, as long as the sun shall rise and the moon shall shine, shall be the servants of 
your followers. Only God knows what great suffering I feel. I shall die from this 
grief’. The monk then said, ‘ʻO Great King! If you and your family will become Jains 
and will always take care to support my students and eventually their students too, 
then and then alone will your son recover. And if anyone amongst them should ever 
turn away from my followers and abandon the true faith, then know your lineage to 
be gone forever’. The King and his family all assented to this in a solemn oath. And 
at that very moment that they did so, the prince began to stretch his limbs and sat 
upright on the bier. Everyone was filled with joy. With much pomp and splendor 
the King led the monk into the city. There he listened to the monk discourse on religion. 
And because the monk had made the prince recover consciousness, the family line 
became know as 'saceti', ‘Conscious’. The monk established this family line as a distinct 
group under this name and they all accepted the authority of the Kharataragaccha. 

There are a number of features in this account that make it almost a paradigmatic 
conversion story. The main lay protagonist of the story is a Rajput. By and large 
Jain family histories explain how the Rajputs were converted to Jainism. The Rajput 
finds himself in sudden difficulty; here his son has been bitten by a snake and has 


(^ Pp. 14-15. It is worth noting that the author of this text states in the introduction that he 
is assembling stories that he heard from the elders in his community. Nonetheless he is at peins to show 
that there do exist corroborating written records at various monasteries in Rajasthan (p. 14). Here and 
in what follows I give an abbreviated translation with some minor alternations that should not change 
the stories. 
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died. The meeting with the monk is a chance encounter; the funeral procession just 
happens to pass under the tree where the monks are resting. The King implores the 
monk to restore his son to life. The monk uses the King’s desperation to extract from 
him a bargain: he will revive the dead prince if the King and his family become Jains 
and followers of the Kharatara monks. Both the bargain and the added provision that 
the family become devotees of the Kharataragaccha are typical of the conversion stories 
in Jain caste histories. Rare indeed is the occasion when someone is said to have been 
converted merely by hearing the doctrine; I know of only one such case from the 
many accounts that I have read (1). The conversion is followed by the immediate 
accomplishment of the miracle and the story ends with a statement that the monk 
established this family and made them followers of his lineage or gaccha. A peculiar 
feature in the story is then used to explain the name of the clan. 

The next story is close to this one. Once again its main character is a Rajput, 
and a member of the Sonagara Cauhan clan. The story comes from the Mahbajana- 
vamsamuktavalt, pp. 36-37. 

In the year samvat 1021, the Sonagara Cauhan Rajput Ratanasimha founded the 
city of Ratanapur. Now one day the King went into the forest to hunt. But his horse 
was wild and would not take any commands; in the end the King was forced to return 
without a single kill. As he made his way to the capital he chanced upon a lake. He 
tied his horse in the shadow of a tree on its shore and lay down to rest. At that very 
moment a snake came out of its hole and bit the King. Soon the King lay unconscious. 
But because he was not yet destined to die, it so happened that the monk Jinadattasüri 
passed that way. When he saw the man lying there unconscious and noticed that he 
bore on his body all the marks of a King, the monk waved his broom over him and 
thus rid the King’s body of the snake poison. At once the King sat up. Seeing the 
monk standing there before him, he threw himself at his feet. The monk blessed the 
King with the traditional words of blessing. With great pomp and splendour, the King 
welcomed the monk into his capital. In return for the gift of his life, he offered the 
monk his kingdom. But the monk was without worldly desires and he told the King, 
‘O Great King! For the rest of my life I have renounced wealth and gold. What 
would I do with your kingdom?’. The King then asked, ‘What then will you accept 
in return?’. In reply the monk told him, ‘Become a Jain and be my lay disciple. This 
is what I ask in return’. And so the King kept the monk there for the period of 
the rainy season and learned from him the true faith. And with much pomp and 
splendour he took upon himself the vows of a Jain layman. The monk established 
King Ratanasimha’s line as the Ratanapura gotra. 

It is not difficult to see in this conversion story many of the features noted in 
the earlier story. The Rajput in distress is rescued by the Jain monk in return for 
which he converts to Jainism and becomes a lay member of the monk’s community. 


(U) Mabépenavamsemuktavali, p. 79 
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Here there is no bargain struck before the conversion, for the King is unconscious. 
The monk acts because he realizes that the unconscious man is a King, implying that 
to save him would greatly further the cause of the faith, for a converted King means 
safety for the monks and economic support for the community. There are even stories 
where a monk creates a snake to bite a prince, realizing that to kill and revive him 
in exchange for the conversion of the family will greatly serve the Jain cause. 

Curing from snake bite, although definitely the most common of the healing 
miracles, is not the only healing miracle that the monks perform to convert people. 
The following story is also taken from the Mabajanavaríamuktzvalt, pp. 22-23. 

In the year samvat 1167 the Paramara Rajput Lalasimhaji’s son was struck with 
a terrible illness. Lalasimhaji implored the Jain monk $n Jinavallabhasuri, ‘Please, 
find some way to cure my son’. The monk told him, ‘If you become a Jain and my 
faithful lay disciple, then your son will be well again’. Lalasimhaji at once agreed. 
Then the monk made the Goddess Camunda heal the boy. And Lalasimhaji along 
with all seven of his sons converted to Jainism. 

This story introduces us to a theme that appears in many of the conversion 
accounts: the Jain monk accomplishes the desired miracle through the agency of a deity, 
usually a goddess who is the clan deity. In many of the conversion stories it is stressed 
that the power of the monk lies primarily in his ability to force the clan deity to protect 
the clan. The monks are viewed as powerful because they can control such deities, 
along with hosts of other minor goddesses, such as the 64 yoginis, whom Jain monks 
repeatedly command (19). The close association of monks and clan deities and the 
intimate connection between establishing a gotra and establishing the worship of a 
clan deity will be treated again below. 

In addition to their healing powers, Jain monks also have the ability to grant 
children to those who are childless, and there are many conversion stories in which 
a prince agrees to the conversion of his family in exchange for a child. This story, 
taken from the Mabajanavamtamuktavali, pp. 64-65, combines both the healing story 
and the cure of barrenness. 

There are two Lodha clans. One of them came from the Cauhan Rajputs. 
Prthiviraja Cauhan had an officer Lakhanasimha Devada. Now this Lakhanasimha 
had no child. At that time Raviprabhasüri had just formed the Rudrapalli gaccha as 
an offshoot of the Kharataragaccha. Lalkhanasimha told him how he grieved and yearned 
for a son. The Jain monk said, ‘If you become a Jain and my lay follower then you 
will have a son’. But Lakhana only pretended to be a Jain and when his child was 
born it looked just like a stone pestle, with no arms and nolegs. The King Prthiviraja 
then told him, ‘You fool. This is because you have cheated the monk and lied to him’. 
Then Psklanssiniha went in search of the monk. He found him and confessed to 
him his deceit. The monk was sitting under a fig tree. Now the Goddess who dwelt in 


(1$ On the Jain monk and the yoginis, see the Nahtas’ book on Jinadattasuri, op. cit., p. 49. 
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that tree handed him a fig and said to him, ‘Accept the Jain doctrine in true faith. 
Your son will grow limbs through the grace of this monk’. And Lakhanasimha listened 
to her words. He accepted the twelve vows of the faithful lay devotee. Then the 
monk said a spell over some powder and threw it on the child. At once all his limbs, 
major and minor, appeated intact. The monk established this lineage as the Lodha 
gotra, because lodba means ‘stone pestle’, and when the boy was born he looked like 
a stone pestle, without arms or legs, just one long torso. 

Typical of the conversion stories, this account offers the layman rescue from a 
desperate situation in return for conversion. It also contains the theme of the monk 
acting through or in consort with a local deity, allowing the goddess of the fig tree 
to instruct Lakhanasimha on the correct course of action. Finally it also introduces 
another theme met occasionally in these stories, that disobeying a monk can have 
disastrous consequences. Jains feared the displeasure of their monks as much as Hindus 
feared the wrath of the Brahmins. 

The last conversion story I summarize here, also from the MahéjanavarSamuktaval;, 
pp. 66-68, provides still another indication of the multi-valent and definitely potentially 
threateuing powers of Jain monks and the awesome nature of the Jain faith. It does 
so by introducing an interesting twist into the usual conversion story in which disaster 
befalls a prince who then chances to meet a Jain monk and accepts the monk’s demand 
for conversion in return for relief from the disaster. Here the disaster is directly caused 
by the presiding Goddess of the Jain faith, the Ssanadevata, who is often regarded 
in these stories as the source of the power of the monks. The Protecting Goddess 
brings about the calamity precisely in order to increase the number of the faithful 
by securing the conversion of some powerful family in return for their rescue from 
the very calamity the Goddess has visited upon them. The story tells of the conversion 
of the Nahar clan to Jainism. 

In the town of Mundhad there lived the Mundhas, all of them Brahmins who 
worshipped Siva. There was in this place a temple to the Goddess Mundhadevi. All 
of the local people were devotees of this Goddess. Now amongst them was one Depala, 
the son of Bhima, who was the minister of the king of the city Prahladaküpa. He 
had become extremely wealthy. And this Depala had one son whom he loved with 
all his heart. His name was Asadhira. To this town there chanced to come the Jain 
monk Manadevasuri, the author of the famous hymn, Srilaghusantistotra. His disciple, 
named Siindaji, went out looking for alms, but because all the townspeople were Saivas 
and harbored hatred for the Jains in their hearts, no one there gave him either water 
to drink or food to eat. When Sunda told his teacher what had happened, the teacher. 
decided that it was best that they go on their way and not stay in that town. But 
the Protecting Goddess of the Jain Faith came to the teacher and spoke to him, saying, 
‘Teacher! In this very town something will happen that will greatly enhance the cause 
of the Jain Faith. Stay here just one day and practice austerities and repeat the sacred 
magic formulas’. The teacher and his disciple sat down to do just as the Goddess 
had instructed them. And the Protecting Goddess of the Faith in secret kidnapped 
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Asadhira, the son of Depala. Now when the child’s mother could not find her son 
she gathered a search party of all the townspeople, but there was no trace of the boy. 
Depala went mad with grief at the loss of the son he so loved. It was just then that 
the monk’s disciple happened to pass by and saw how Depala was crying and screaming 
so wildly. The disciple asked what had happended and one of Depala's servants told 
him all that had transpired. The disciple then said, ‘My teacher has great supernatural 
powers and can perform great miracles. He will certainly be able to find your son. 
I have no doubt of this at all’. At these words Depala fell at Stindaji’s feet and in 
great pain he said, ‘Master! Great One! Without our son both I and my wife shall 
die of grief. Show us compassion and take us to your teacher’. And so Sundaji took 
Depala and his wife to his teacher. Despondent, the minister Depala told the Jain 
monk of his misery. The monk then said, ‘If you become a Jain layman and follower 
of the Brhadgaccha, then I shall find your son for you’. Depala replied at once. ‘I 
shall do exactly as you say from this moment on’. Then the Jain monk instructed 
him, ‘If you want to find your son you must go to the garden that lies to the south 
of the city. You will see your son sitting there, unharmed’. Depala, the monk’s disciple, 
and so many of the townspeople all hastened to the garden. There in the garden they 
saw the Protecting Goddess of the Faith, who had assumed the form of a lion, and 
was guarding the boy. At this sight Depala was stricken with terror and he ran back 
and begged the Jain monk to help him. The Jain monk told him, ‘Do not be afraid. 
Go back there and tell the lioness these words. “I am the disciple of the Jain monk 
Manatuügasuri. Give me back my son”. If you say these words then she will surely 
give you back your child’. When he heard this Depala plucked up his courage and 
returned to the garden. The lioness had taken the child betweerrher front paws and 
was resting comfortably in the garden. Depala, emboldened by the words of the Jain 
monk, spoke to the lion exactly as the monk had told him to do. And the lioness 
gave him back his son. The heavens resounded with shouts of triumph. Depala, filled 
with wonder at his own great fortune, with all of his family then went back to the 
Jain monk and they all accepted together the Jain faith. The Jain monk gave them 
the clan name of Asadhira Nahar, ‘The Asadhira Lions’. The monk Manadevasüri 
belonged to the Kotika Gaccha; he was the head teacher of the branch known as the 
Vajragakha, in the Candrakula lineage. His disciple, JineSvarasuri, eventually received 
the epithet, 'Kharatara', after which the Kharataragaccha got its name. The clan 
Asadhira Nahar obeys the monks of the Kharatara line. Their Protecting Goddess 
is a Lioness. Members of this clan may still be found in Bikaner and Marwar, and 
they still adhere to the Kharataragaccha. i 

Stories like this one, in which the Jain monk or the Goddess who commands the 
monk actually instigates the danger that eventually leads the layman to seek help from 
the Jain monk and then convert to Jainism, are definitely not the norm in the conversion 
stories I have read to date, although they do sporadically occur. They also have parallels 
in local legends in Northwestern India and in the Punjab, and highlight the ambivalence 
with which supernatural power was obviously regarded. If it could be used to great 
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good, it was also equally threatening (17). This story also raises another interesting 
issue, and that is the morality of the world of these conversion stories, where a miracle 
that increases the legions of the faithful is justified even when it involves temporary 
suffering that has no other purpose but to enable the miracle and conversion to occur. 
In some of the conversion stories even thieves and miscreants are protected and 
converted; the conversion insures that the evil-doers will reform, but former virtue 
is not a requirement of securing aid from a Jain monk in these stories. Foremost in 
these accounts is the miracle and the conversion and not ethics, something that clearly 
distinguishes the conversion stories from other Jain didactic tales with their decidedly 
ethical emphasis (19). 

While it would be possible to multiply examples of conversion stories, both 
concerning other Kharataragaccha monks and monks of different lineages, the above 
should hopefully suffice to indicate the general character of the stories told about the 
conversion of the Rajputs to Jainism. Miracles are also related in which a King is 
saved from an invading army or a wrongly accused fugitive is protected in return for 
his becoming a Jain. Occasionally monks grant the promise of wealth and'the knowledge 
of buried treasure, but for the most part, the basic story remains constant: a king agrees 
to convert and support a particular lineage of monks in return for a miracle the monk 


performs. 


III. Clan Histories and Clan Deities: Selected Stories about the Origins of Clan Deities 
from Jain Clan Histories 


The second feature of the caste or clan histories that distinguishes them from 
religious biographies in the Paffavalis and the Prabandbas is their frequent inclusion 
of information on the origin of clan or caste deities, usually but not always goddesses, 
and most often deified members of the clan itself. There are instances in which the 
conversion and the origin of the clan deity are entwined; there are also numerous 
examples in which the story of the origin of the clan deity forms a separate and 
independent tale, much as does the subsequent history of illustrious members of the 
clan which may follow the initial tale of conversion in these clan histories and which 
I shall not treat at all in this paper. What follows now is a representative sample of 
stories about the origin of clan deities, taken from the Mabajanavamíamuktavali, and 
the Sri Jaina Gotra Samgraba. 


(7) A Punjabi parallel exists in the story of Gugga Pir. Temple collected some ballads of Gugga 
which can be found in his Legends of the Punjab, cited earlier. More recently a study of the worship 
of Gugga Pir has been published by E. Lapointe, "The Epic of Guga: A North Indian Oral Tradition’, 
in S. Vatuk, ed., American Studies m the Antropology of India, Delhi 1978, pp. 281-309 

(5) One example of the conversion of a thief is the story of Didoji in the Mabajenevancíenuktaval, 
pp 19-21. 
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Mahajanavamssamuktaval, pp. 15-17. 


After King Bhoja, King of Dhara, passed onto the next world, his kingdom was 
taken over by another. Now Bhoja had twelve sons. They left the city Dhara and 
went to Mathura; that is why they became known as ‘Mathuras’. After some years 
went by Gopala and Laksmanapala went to a certain village. Srinemicandrasüri, the 
teacher of Srivardhamanasüri's teacher and the teacher of Udyotanasüri, chanced to 
come to that very village. Laksmanapala was greatly moved by the monk and was 
filled with faith in him. He listened reverently to his religious discourse. And then 
one day he stood before the monk in humble supplication and unbeknownst to anyone 
else he implored him, ‘O teacher! I have neither great wealth nor any offspring. And 
without these two things to live in this world is without meaning. You give aid and 
succor to all beings. Bestow on me your kindness so that my wishes may be fulfilled’. 
And the teacher replied, ‘If you become a Jain then all of your wishes will be fulfilled. 
When you become rich you must use your money to make donations to the Jain faith 
and to support the poor. And your descendants must never turn away from the monks 
who will follow me in my lineage, but must ever serve them with great respect. There 
is behind your home a vast buried treasure. When you begin to dig for it you will 
hear a voice saying, Stop! Stop!". You must say, “I am the devoted disciple of 
Nemicandrasuri. I shall use half of this money to do pious deeds". And if you obey 
my words you will have three sons’. Now when he heard all of this, Lakgmanapala 
along with his wife became-a devoted Jain layman and accepted the twelve vows of | 
the lay believer. In this way he found a vast sum of money; he organized a pilgrimage 
to the holy mountain of Satrufijaya and spent an incalculable amount of money on 
pious acts. He fathered three sons, Yasodhara, Narayana, and Mahicanda. The monk 
Nemicandrasüri blessed him, saying, ‘From these three sons will your lineage grow 
and through them will it achieve greatness’. While they were in the prime of their 
youth all three were married into distinguished Jain families. Of them Narayana was 
the first to produce a child. While his wife was still pregnant, she went back to her 
parents and there she gave birth to a set of twins. Now the boy baby had the hood of a 
cobra on his head; the other child was a normal little girl. The mother took both 
the children and returned to her husband's family home. One day in the cold season 
the serpent-boy fell asleep by the hearth. As fate would have it his sister wanted to 
warm her hands. It was night and in the darkness she lit the hearth. The serpent-boy 
was burnt to death and became a demi-god in his rebirth. He came back to his family 
as a snake-deity and possessed the sister who had inadvertently caused his death. 
Laksmanapala tried everything: reciting spells, making offerings, and the serpent-god 
then appeared to him in person and commanded, ‘As long as I remain a demi-god 
like this Laksmanapala's son's daughters will know no peace. Some disaster will always 
befall them'. When they heard these words there were several people in the family 
who were sceptical; they could not decide if the snake-god was real or just a part of 
some grand hoax. At this point there arrived on the scene a stranger, who was suffering 
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from terrible back pain. He proclaimed before everyone there, ‘If you are really a 
god, then heal my back’. The snake-god then spoke up, ‘If you touch the door of 
Laksmanapala’s house your back will be healed and your pain will disappear’. The 
stranger touched the door and his back was cured. The snake-god then granted 
Laksmanapala this boon, ‘Whoever is troubled by bodily pain and touches the house 
of Laksmanapala will be cured within the space of three days’. From the words, 
‘Vardiya’, “he gave a boon’, people called the lineage of Laksmanapala, ‘Vardhiya’. 
Now the sister who had been possessed, to ensure the welfare of her brother, passed 
into unconsciousness, and her mind filled with pious thoughts, she gave up her life 
and was herself reborn in the realm of the demi-gods, becoming a goddess. Her name 
became Bhuvala. The family took her as their clan deity and from that time on has 
worshipped her. The family is faithful to the lineage of the Kharatara monks. 

This story, for all its additional complexities, reveals nonetheless the basic pattern 
of the conversion story that we have identified above. A Rajput prince in distress 
seeks relief from a Jain monk when chance brings them together. The monk agrees 
to grant the prince his request on the condition that the prince and his family become 
Jains and followers of the monk’s particular lineage. Here the prince asks for two 
things, for children, which is a frequent request in these stories, and for wealth which 
is less often the object of the Rajputs’ wish in our tales. 

There follows a second story, independent of the conversion story, which tells 
how the clan came to have its name, ‘Vardhiya’, and how it came to worship its clan 
deity, Laksmanapala’s granddaughter. We are told of the birth of twins, one of whom 
is a snake-godling, as we can infer from the fact that he is born with a cobra’s hood 
on his head, and one of whom is a normal girl. The snake-godling is accidentally killed 
by his sister and is reborn as a demi-god, a vyantara. Vyantaras, both male and female, 
are former humans who often come back to the mortal world and often trouble their 
former relatives. They must be defeated or pacified. In the stories of the origins of 
clan deities, the normal course of events is that the vyantara makes himself known 
by causing his clan harm or possessing one of its members. It is then pacified by a 
promise to worship it as the clan deity. The present story slightly varies this pattern, 
‘ having the vyantara demand release from his state as a vyantara, which occurs when 
his sister whom he has possessed dies. She then becomes a vyantari and is taken as 
the clan deity. Perhaps the fact that most of the clan deities are female motivated 
this slight deviation from the usual pattern. 

A close variant of this story appears as the story explaining the origin of the Nagda 
clan of the Osawal caste. In this variant the more usual pattern is followed. The 
Rajput Mohanasimha agrees to convert to Jainism and follow the Kharataragaccha monks 
in return for sons that the monk Sri Jayasimhasüri promises him. He then does have 
four sons, one of whom is a snake-god. Eventually the snake-god is accidentally burnt 
to death by his sister, exactly as in the story of the Vardhiyas. He becomes a demi- 
god and begins to torment the families of his former brothers. After some time he 
manifests himself to them and says that if they promise to worship him as their clan 
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deity and name their clan after him he will stop harrassing them. Thus the lineage 
of the four brothers became known as the ‘Nagada’ or ‘Snake’ clan. The Jain monk 
Sri Jayasimhasüri included this lineage in the Osawal caste (17). 

Stories about the origins of clan deities on the whole tend to exhibit a great deal 
more variety than the conversion stories. This one, from the Sri Jaina Gotra Samgraba, 
pp. 127-28, tells of a pious young widow who dies in a fire and becomes a vyantari, 
and ultimately the clan deity. 

Hariya, the newly married son of Rapamalla, the son of Dadhicandra of the Tatola 
Parapara clan in the village of Lakhanabhals, adjacent to the town of Jhalor in Marwar, 
was asleep with his bride. From the long tresses of his wife's hair there emerged a 
snake which bit him. He fell into a swoon at once and lay there as if dead. All of 
his relatives, thinking him to be in fact dead, carried him off to the cemetery. It so 
happened that the monk Sri Dharmaghosasüri of the Aficalagaccha passed by the 
funeral procession. He heard all the people lamenting and wailing, and he asked them 
what had happened. They told him about the death of the young man. The monk 
then left his disciples and went to have a look at the corpse. He turned it over and 
recited a snake charm. With that five thousand snakes appeared. The monk ordered 
the snake that had bitten Hariya to take back its poison. It did exactly as the monk 
said; all of the other snakes slithered away. The youth Hariya regained consciousness 
and fell at the monk's feet. After that Ranamalla and all his family listened to the 
monk’s discourse on the Jain faith and became Jains. The snake bowed down to the 
monk and went back to its lair. The descendants of Hariya are known as the Hariya 
clan. Now Hariya had a daughter named Mamal who was married into the Dedhiya 
clan. But as fate would have it she became a widow while still a young girl. She 
performed many rituals and bodily mortifications. One day she was sitting in the house, 
motionless, steeped in meditation, when fire broke out. All of her family called to 
her to flee, but she would not abandon her religious practices and come out. She died 
there in the fire and became an extremely powerful demi-goddess. She appeared to 
her family and told them, ‘If both the clan into which I was born, the Hariyas, and 
the clan into which I married, the Dedhiyas, worship me as their clan deity, then I 
shall cause both clans to prosper'. After this both clans took Mamal as their clan deity. 

Clan deities are not always clan members who have met unusual deaths. As the 
following story from the Sri Jaina Gotra Samsgraba, pp. 91-94 makes clear, the major 
goddesses of Hinduism could also become clan deities. 

In the year samvat 1210 Hamiraji of the Paramara line reigned in the city of 
Ratanapur, near Bhinamal in Marudher. He had a son Jesangade, destined to assume 
the burden of the kingdom after him. At that time Sribharamalla was king in the 
city Bhudesara among the foreign peoples. His wife Suhade bore him a brilliant and 
obedient daughter whom they named Sarasvati. She was married to Jesangade, and 


(3) Lalan, op. cit., pp. 11-12. 
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because they spent nine lakhs at the wedding she became known as ‘Princess Nine 
Lakhs’. In her womb was born one son, who was named Abhici, for this was the name 
of the auspicious zodiacal configuration under which he was born. Now at that time 
there lived a certain Baluchi woman in the city called Mugalgot in Sindh. With the 
power of her magic spells she harmed many children, domestic beasts, women and 
men. And people feared her for miles around. One day with one of her spells she 
propitiated the goddess Sikottari who appeared to her in person and commanded her, 
‘I shall forever show you my grace if you sacrifice to me a child born under the zodiacal 
configuration called ''Abhici"'. And that Baluchi woman began to search far and 
wide for such a child. Eventually she came to Ratanapur. There she saw the boy 
Abhichi, and making herself into a cat she crept into his house and stole the child. 
On the morn there arose a great hue and cry in the king's palace and everywhere in 
the city. At this very moment Sri Aryaraksitasüri, the head of the Aficala lineage 
of monks, came to that city. All the faithful ushered him into the city with the 
appropriate pomp and ceremony, but he could see that they were all terribly distressed. 
He asked them the cause of their misery and they all told him how the young prince 
had disappeared. King Hamiraji, knowing that the monk was also a great miracle 
worker, came into the presence of the monk, bowed to him with respect and implored 
him somehow to find his lost grandson. He promised the monk that he and all his 
family would become Jains. Then the monk through a certain spell summoned the 
goddess Camunda. And as soon as he did she appeared to him in person, riding on 
a buffalo, and bearing in her four hands a sword, a begging bowl, a cutting tool and 
à drum, terrifying in appearance. She bowed down to the Jain monk and asked, ‘Why 
have you summoned me?’. The monk asked her, ‘Who has stolen the grandson of 
the King Hamiraji, the child born under the configuration Abhici? Bring him back 
here at once’. The goddess obeyed the monk’s order and went at once to Mugalgot, 
to the house of those Baluchis. She saw the child lying on a raised dias. There were 
four Baluchis at his side reciting spells. The goddess knocked them out with a few 
well-aimed punches and took the boy with her. She raced to the Jain monk and gave 
him the child. She put a mark on the child’s forehead in blessing and sprinkled some 
rice grains on his brow, and gave him costly jewels to wear and then vanished. The 
monk lifted the child onto his lap and sprinkled some powder over which he had recited 
a spell onto the child’s head. He blessed him, saying, ‘If anyone is suffering from 
any illness and this child should touch him then he will be cured at once’. Finally 
the monk summoned the King Hamiraji and Jesangji and gave them the child. Hamiraji 
and his whole family became Jains and accepted the vows for pious Jain lay devotees. 
They made Camunda their clan deity. 

I would close my brief introduction to these stories of how the clans came to 
have their particular deity with one final story which indicates that there are indeed 
many turns these tales can take. If there is a pattern observable that family members 
or others may die and return to cause trouble, being pacified in the end by being elevated 
to the status of clan deity, this story from the Mabajanavamamuktavaht, pp. 30-32, 
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shows that there were also other ways of dealing with troublesome vyantaras than 
enshrining them. It also highlights the conflict that existed between different monastic 
lineages or gacchas and that I began this paper discussing. I regard such competition 
as the motivating force behind the compiling of clan and caste histories by the Jain 
monks, and so in a way I end where I began, in a tale of rivalry and triumph, 
accomplished through the medium of storytelling. 

The story opens with an account of how the Kharataragaccha monk Jinavallabhasuri 
has converted the Solankhi King Abhade. In return for the promise of sons to continue 
his line, the King has agreed to become a Jain and a follower of the Kharatara monks. 
His lineage is called the ‘Bhanasali’ Solankhis, from the fact that he has the monk 
scatter powder over which he has recited a magic spell on him and his queens in the 
‘Bhandaéala’ or storehouse, no doubt to ensure their fertility and prosperity and to 
ensure as well that the storehouses is always filled with riches. The story then shifts 
venue. We are introduced to a Jain layman, Ambada, of the city Anahila Pattan, and 
we are told at once that he is a devotee of a different lineage of monks, and not the 
Kharatara monks. This Ambada, while on business in the territory controlled by 
Multansindha, happens to witness the great devotion that the local ruler and all the 
townspeople pay the Kharatara monk Jinadattasuri, Jinavallabha’s successor. Jinadatta, 
we are told, had once revived the dead son of the chief minister after he had been 
bitten by a snake. Because of this the King and all the citizens have become his devoted 
servants. Now this Ambada, from Gujarat, is filled with hatred of the Kharatara monks 
and feels intensely jealous that one of their monks should be so greatly honored. He 
says to Jinadatta, ‘I would believe in the greatness of your power to work miracles 
and in the steadfastedness of your renunciation of worldly things and in the depth 
of your religious quest if you were to be welcomed into the city of Anahila Pattan 
with the same enthusiasm and splendid celebrations as you occasion in this place’. 
Now the Jain teacher, seeing in these words the jealousy and anger that lay behind 
them, replied, ‘I shall indeed be welcomed into Anahil Pattan with just this pomp 
and ceremony, and you, having been reduced to poverty, a pathetic seller of salt and 
oil, will come before me’. After some time the Jain monk did journey to Gujarat. 
Now he had three faithful lay devotees in the city of Anahila Pattan and they welcomed 
him into the city with great pomp and splendour. And who came before him but that 
Ambada, reduced to a state of abject poverty, a pitiable seller of salt and oil. The 
Jain monk recognized him at once and called out.to him, ‘O Ambada! We met once 
in Multan. Surely you must remember!’. And Ambada was filled with shame and 
fell at the monk’s feet, but in his heart he was filled with hatred for the monk, and 
he feared that if word got out that he had lost all his money as the monk had predicted, 
the monk’s fame would only spread. He pretended to be a devoted lay follower of 
the monk. Now once it happened that the monk had undertaken a long fast and the 
time had come for him to break his fast. Seeing his chance Ambada offered the monk 
water with poison mixed into it. The monk drank the water as he broke his fast. 
It soon became known that Jinadatta had been poisoned. At that very moment there 
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arrived on the scene a lay devotee from the Bhanasali clan who had come to make 
his confession with Jinadatta. Jinadatta told him, ‘I have been poisoned’. As soon 
as he heard these words the lay devotee mounted his camel and raced off to bring 
a remedy for the poison. By this time the monk was vomiting profusely; his face had 
turned all black and he was no longer able to walk. Over a thousand people gathered 
there and in the first watch of the night the Bhanasali devotee returned with the antidote 
to the poison and poured it into pure clean water and offered it to Jinadatta to drink. 
At once all of the adverse effects of the poison vanished. News of this event spread 
far and wide and eventually the King came to hear of it. He summoned Ambada who 
confessed. The King sentenced him to death, but commuted the sentence at the request 
of the compassionate monk. Eventually, however, Ambada did die and on his death 
he became a demi-god. Having died with his heart filled with hatred of Jinadatta 
he continued to wish the Jain monk harm. He was constantly lying in wait watching 
and waiting for the monk to make some mistake so that he might pounce on him and 
possess him. Now one day it so happened that the monk had left his peacock broom 
at some distance from his seat. The demi-god grabbed the broom and began to torment 
the monk with all his might. He made Jinadatta go mad. Chance would have it that 
even supernatural aid failed the Jain monk; all the other demi-gods that he might have 
summoned to his rescue were engaged in a war amongst themselves somewhere far 
away. The evil demi-god thus was able to fulfill his wicked desires. But the Kharatara 
community assembled and recited spells and made offerings and eventually the demi- 
god appeared to them with this demand, “The man who cured Jinadatta of the poison 
I gave him belonged to the Bhanasali clan. If you offer to me the entire Bhanasali 
clan, every last member, then I shall give back to Jinadatta his peacock feather broom 
and shall leave him in peace’. The members of the Bhanasali clan all were prepared 
to make this sacrifice of themselves. The demi-god gave back the peacock broom and 
left Jinadattasüri alone. Jinadattasuri then through his own magic powers arrested 
the evil demi-god that was about to destroy the entire clan of the Bhanasalis. He 
waved his peacock broom over their heads and they returned to consciousness. 
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The Development of the Fortresses of Ladakh 
c. 950 to c. 1650 A.D. 


by N.F. HOWARD 


The secular and military buildings of the fortresses of Ladakh have not so far 
been greatly studied. Some of the fortresses have had some passing attention from 
those who have investigated the religious art of Ladakh when temples under 
. consideration are situated in or near them (for example, Snellgrove & Skorupski 1977); 

most of the fortresses have been noticed, inter alia, in the major historical studies of 
Ladakh (Francke 1914, 1926; Petech 1977); and Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal's palace at Leh 
has been studied from certain architectural points of view (Jest & Sanday 1982; Sanday, 
Jest & Kentro 1985). Other writers have contributed individual items of information 
about the fortresses but none (so far as I am aware) has studied them as military 
structures and seats of royal power for their own sakes; and none has studied them 
collectively as a distinct type of Ladakhi architecture. Nor have they been studied 
previously by archaeological techniques. 

The purpose of this paper is to describe a selection of them i in such detail as could 
be collected by fieldwork during two recent visits to Ladakh totalling 6 weeks. It is 
possible to describe fairly completely 10 of the 14 fortresses below; the others are 
too decayed (fig. 1). Furthermore an analysis of my observations of the materials and 
methods of construction used, and certain of the defensive features incorporated, 
suggests that it is possible to propose a preliminary — a very preliminary — chronology 
for their building. An attempt has been made to date this chronology by reference 
to the published documents bearing on the history of Ladakh and the result casts 
interesting light on several features of that history. 

A discussion of the principal elements of the evidence will be helpful before the 
fortresses themselves are described and analysed. (It should be noted that all this 
evidence comes from structures standing above ground level or noted on the ground 
surface; I have done no excavation and disturbed no part of the fabric of the fortresses, 
which all lie in territory freely open to tourists). 
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Fig. 1 - Sketch map showing the locations of the fortresses discussed in this paper. 


Mud-mortared Stone 


A wall of mud-mortared stone is one in which the stones are mortared with mud 
(as opposed to, for example, cement). Sometimes, but not usually, the stones have 
been lightly dressed. 

The visual texture of the wall-faces results from the way the stones have been 
laid. The majority of the walls show a random texture (fig. 25) but a few have a distinct 
banded texture. This banded texture is deliberately created by first setting a row of 
large stones, best faces forward, then using small stones to pack the spaces between 
them and to form a levelling layer for the next row of large stones (fig. 32). 

There are four dateable examples of banded-texture stone buildings: Sen-ge-rnam- 
rgyal’s palace and Ávalokiteávara temple at Slel (Snellgrove & Skorupski 1977: 101) 
and the palace and temple of bDe-ldan-rnam-rgyal at Sel (Petech 1977: 59; and for 
the palace: Paldan, personal communication). The technique does not seem to have 
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existed before the reign of Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal (1616-1642) (!) and to have died out 
at an unknown time after that of his successor, bDe-ldan, possibly before 1700. 

Before and after the period of the banded texture, a random texture was universal 
except for the late 16th century. 

In a minority of cases the stones used are water-worn (rounded) cobbles. The 
texture is never banded. Cobbles are an awkward, unstable medium which may account 
for their rare use. But only at Sa-spo-la (fig. 66) are they the only available building 
material; usually the circumstances of their occurrence suggest an early, though 
undateable, building period. 


Mud Brick 


Mud bricks, sa-bag in Ladakhi (Pommaret-Imaeda 1980: 255), are made by 
compacting wet earth in a wooden mould, turning it out and leaving it to dry in the 
sun. Occasionally chopped barley chaff is added to the mud, if its quality 1s poor, 
to prevent it cracking as it dries (Khosla 1979: 118). In the fortresses brick is usually 
found only in the upper levels of buildings: presumably bricks are easier to handle 
compared with stone and mud, at high levels, and this outweighs the extra cost of 
making them. In contrast to Khosla, who says Flemish bond is usual (/bid.) in the 
building of the monasteries and domestic buildings studied by him, I found no common 
bond practice in the fortresses except perhaps in the earliest buildings, for example 
the monastery built by Rin-c'en-bzan-po at Nar-ma (Snellgrove & Skorupski 1977: 
4), where English bond is used (fig. 2). 

There is some evidence that the size of bricks has changed during Ladakh's history. 
Eroded bricks are difficult to measure in situ, and often they are inaccessible anyway, 
high up in the walls. But an analysis of such dimensions as I did record suggests that 
typical sizes from the first 400 years of the kingdom are 450/400 x 250/200 x 100 
mm.; from the 15th to the 17th century we find typically: 400 x 200 x 100 mm. 
and 350 x 175 x 100 mm. (two different sizes); and today: 350 x 175 x 125 mm. 
and 300 x 150 x 150 mm. Whereas the last size, the only double cube, does not 
seem to occur earlier, unfortunately all the other sizes are still made today. On present 
knowledge, brick size has only a very limited application for dating purposes. 


Sbuttered Mud 
Building with shuttered mud, gya? in Ladakh (Pommaret-Imaeda 1980: 254) 
involves first building a mould of wooden planks, as far apart as the required thickness 
() All dates are based on Petech (1977) and all are anno domini. 
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Fig. 2 - Brickwork in a ruined temple of the Rin-c'en-bzan-po monastery at Nar-ma. The stick, in this 


and other photographs, is 1 m. long. 


of the wall, which are held in position by through battens above and below. Into 
this trough-like mould mud is put and compacted by ramming. When the mud is dry 
the mould timbers are removed and reassembled on top of the new material to receive 
the mud for the next layer. The horizontal divisions between the layers are marked 
by rows of holes left by the battens which are not always filled on the outside; each 
has a bridge of small stones to prevent the solidified mud cementing the battens 
permanently into the wall. 

Usually in the fortresses the layers are 500 mm. to 700 mm. deep and 500 mm. 
to one metre thick. The characteristic batter of the walls is achieved by stepping each 
layer back from the one below, on the outside, by approximately 25 mm.; the inside 
faces of the walls are vertical. Loopholes are provided by incorporating suitable 
additional moulding within the shuttering (figs. 3, 4). The lowest one metre or so 
of the walls is a foundation of mud-mortared stone in random texture to prevent erosion 
by dampness rising from the ground. 

This building technique has been referred to by other writers under such names 
as rammed or stamped earth and pisé (the last is particularly common in French 
archaeological writing). However I think these terms are unsatisfactory because they 
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are also used for rammed earth structures which are not the walls of buildings and 
where there has been no use of wooden moulds, i.e. the shuttering (for example LeBerre 
& Schlumberger 1964). In the case of the walls of buildings, for which a mould is 
essential, I propose the term used here: shuttered mud. 

The earliest dated example of this technique in Ladakh is the tall mud building 
on the top of rNam-rgyal-rtse-mo at Leh which is generally accepted as being (or being 
part of) the palace of bKra-£is-rnam-rgyal, i.e. it was built between c. 1555 and 1575. 
The latest dated example is the highest Maitreya temple at Ba-sgo which contains an 
inscribed portrait of its builder Ts'e-dban-rnam-rgyal, c. 1575 to 1595 (Snellgrove & 
Skorupski 1977: 85). The physical evidence of the fortresses themselves does not suggest 
that shuttered mud was used at any other time than during this relatively brief period 
in the second half of the 16th century (although it continues down to the present day 
in domestic and agricultural building work). 


Timber Lacing of Walls 


The more august buildings of the fortresses — usually temples and palaces — 
frequently have horizontal timbers set into the inner and outer faces of mud-mortared 
stone walls but very rarely, in Ladakh, in brickwork or shuttered mud (fig. 5). Through 
timbers tie the face timbers together. The purpose of this timber lacing (also called 
stringers) is to give added tensile strength to the walls to prevent the development 
of vertical cracks. It is a well-known technique found in various forms in many parts 
of the world and in the Himalaya from Hunza to central Nepal, at least (7). 

In association with the banded texture the timbers are relatively large: up to 250 
mm. square (fig. 5); with the random texture they are usually smaller and lighter: 
typically 100 mm. square or less. Their position does not necessarily bear any 
relationship to the height of the floor beams. Adjacent timbers may be simply butted 
together with no made joint or they may have halving joints, sometimes dowel pegged 
as well. The lighter timbers have the fewest made joints as a rule. 


Painted Pottery 


On the surface of the ground at a number of sites I found shards of distinctive 
unglazed earthenware: the base colour varies from biscuit to dull orange; the pattern 
is brush-painted (to judge by its flowing lines and their thickened terminal lobes), dark 


(2) I am indebted to Mr Richard Hughes for this technical explanation of the use of timber lacings. 
He is an archaeological and civil engineer, currently working on the restoration of Baltit fort in Hunza, 
northern Pakistan. 
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Fig. 3 - Suggested reconstruction of shuttering method for mud walls and their moulded loopholes (from 
inside); in practice some or all of the mould timbers may have been continued across the loophole aperture 
but they have been drawn as they have to show the interior moulding clearly. 


red and has been fired with the pot. Since I found no complete pots nor any shards 
greater than 100 mm. across it is difficult to be certain of the full pattern type — it 
seems purely abstract but it may have some vegetable origin (figs. 6, 7, 8). 

The fragments are gently convex; the pattern is on the smooth outside. The inside 
surface is rough and the thickness irregular which suggests that this pottery was not 
wheel-made. The fragments have come from medium or large curved vessels similar 
to the water and cooking pots still made today (but not painted); since none of them 
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Fig. 4 - Loophole in the shuttered mud tower at Fig. 5 - Timber lacing in the south face of the 
the south end of the Wan-la site, interior view palace of king Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal at Slel. 
(fig. 37). 


were pieces of handle or spout they presumably did not come from tea pots or chang 
pourers (fragments of spout and handle were common amongst the non-painted 
fragments lying with the painted). 

This pottery is the same as that illustrated by Francke from his exploration of 
sBa-lu-mk‘ar. He concluded that it was the pottery of the pre-Tibetan Dards and based 
this conclusion on the occurrence of similarly painted pots containing human bones, 
associated with dolichocephalic skulls, in a burial chamber which he investigated near 
Slel in 1903 (Francke 1905: 203-10 and pl. 4). 

However an examination of his evidence presents some problems. The grave pots 
he later illustrated from a similar grave seen in 1909 have no decoration (Francke 1914: 
71-72). On the other hand, pots apparently from the earlier grave published by Jane 
Duncan and accompanied by a commentary by Dr Shawe, Francke’s fellow missionary 
and his companion during his investigation of that grave, show a quite different pattern 
from the sBa-lu-mk‘ar shards: a regular cursive volute all round the shoulder; and the 
pots in question were only 4: inches high — quite small (Duncan 1906: 147). There 
must be some doubt whether the sBa-lu-mk'ar fragments and the grave pots are the 
same. Francke may also push his deductions too far: although the skull-type is not 
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Fig 6 - Painted Pottery from sBa-lu-mk‘ar, Sa-spo-la and Wan-la, redrawn from my field note book, 
ground colour: orange, pattern: red, brush painted. 
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Fig. 8 - Painted Pottery fragments trom sBa-lu-mlcai 


Tibetan or eastern Asian and the funeral practices are neither Buddhist nor Moslem, 
the users of the graves need not pre-date either the Tibetan conquest in the 10th century 
or any earlier settlement by Tibetan peoples since throughout the kingdom’s known 
history people of various physical types and of differing religions have lived side by 
side. Finally, to call such non-Tibetan people Dards, as Francke did, may be misleading 
(Clark 1977). For the purpose of this paper the pottery will be referred to simply 
as Painted Pottery. 

My finds were only surface finds and therefore are of limited usefulness for dating 
purposes. However their occurrence does seem to be only on sites which have other 
indications, too, of foundation in the early centuries of the kingdom. Francke found 
this pottery at A-Ichi mk‘ar-gog; he and I found it at sBa-lu-mk‘ar; in addition I found 
it at Wan-la, 'Brag-nag (Khalsi) and Sa-spo-la castle. 

So far it has not been possible to define any other distinctive pottery type associated 
with the fortresses but one day the numerous shards on almost every site should yield 
to suitable analysis (^). . 


Decorated Timber 


Decorated timber survives infrequently in the fortresses. It will be described 
and discussed below as its occurrence is relevant. 


Defensive Features 


While‘it is not possible here to evaluate the art of war in pre-Dogra Ladakh, the 

or absence of certain defensive features of the fortresses can be usefully touched 

on here. Crenellations seem never to have been used — the original wall-top is often 

still present and it is plain, or stepped where it descends a slope. Machicolations occur 

once only: on a 16th century building; and ditches occur twice, apparently from the 

17th century. As appropriate the few remaining defensive gates will be discussed below. 

Loopholes and the shape of defensive towers show some variety of style and may, 

inter alia, be evidence for the history of construction of the fortifications. Loopholes 

are either triangular or rectangular and the long axis is always vertical. The flare is 
always on the inside of the wall with the small aperture towards the field. 


C) Neither I nor Francke found any Painted Pottery on either of his ‘Dard’ sites at Khalsi: the 
fort and bridge on the western edge of the town, and the settlement to the east of the town one mile 
up the tributary stream (Francke 1906: 238; 1906b: 413-19). While the former may well have been 
a fortification, nothing is to be seen today because the Public Works Department has built a depot over 
it; however the latter seems unsuitable in both design and location for a fortification and has the appearance, 
at least, of a ‘brogsa, a herdsman's summer shelter. 
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Towers of shuttered mud are always rectangular. Their loopholes are almost always 
triangular and are formed by specially modifying the shuttering (figs. 3, 4). The outer 
aperture is a roughly equilateral triangle (often badly eroded today) and the inner is 
trapezoid. 

Round towers are built either of mud-mortared stone throughout or with mud 
brick in the upper parts. (My observations amongst the ruins suggest that rectangular 
stone towers were rare). The stone texture may be banded or random and loopholes 
are predominantly long triangles, but long rectangles are not uncommon. In the brick 
superstructure they are triangular. 

I know of only one tower built entirely of brick; it is at Slel and it is round 
(fig. 57). It has no loopholes. But where brick forms the superstructure of rectangular 
towers, or defensive curtain walling, loopholes are frequently long rectangles without 
flare, created by leaving simple spaces between the bricks. 

In other defensive walls, which are not part of towers, loopholes are usually long 
rectangles in mud-mortared stone and moulded triangles in shuttered mud. 

As we shall see the chronological sequence for towers and their loopholes from 
the 15th century appears to be: round towers of random texture stonework, or stone 
and brick, with long triangular loopholes predominating; then rectangular towers of 
shuttered mud with moulded loopholes in the late 16th century; then round towers 
again in banded texture stonework with long triangular or long rectangular loopholes 
from the 1620s until at least the 1650s. The causes of a later reversion to an earlier 
type, or alternatively the intrusion in the middle of a different type, are not known 
at present. 

Surprisingly, the surviving remains of the few defensive towers which may be 
from earlier than the 15th century have no loopholes. And all are round. 


The fortresses will now-be presented, beginning with the four which scemain 
their present form, to come from the period of the 15th to the 17th centuries. 


Ba-sgo (fig. 9) 


In this complex fortress, historically known as Rab-brtan-tha-rtse, we may discover 
three (possibly four) lines of defence and three (possibly four) periods of building. 
The outermost defensive line was as follows. In the north, the high ground and 
lines of attack from that direction were commanded by a detatched tower (fig. 10) 
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ditch 
SS natural rock or boulder 


On larger scale drawings: 





e mud-mortared stone (sometimes 
ee eee ee DEEP CRINES brick In upper courses) 
J 
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Note to Key to Symbols: these sketch plans were drawn in a few hours each by pacing 
with the aid of a compass. Additional information and all tbe relief form-lines were added 
later from photographs. The purpose of the sketch plans is only to show the type and location 
of the principal remains on esch site; they should not be over-interpreted. The explanation 
of the reference letters and numbers is in the text. 
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Fig. 9 - Sketch plan of Ba-sgo fortress. 
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which seems to have had at least two stages of construction. The southeastern portion 
consists of the remains of a round or D-shaped tower (fig. 12) of random texture mud- 
mortared stone below and mud brick above. It has several long triangular loopholes 
(fig. 11). The west wall is similarly constructed; but the north side is of shuttered 
mud with brick above and very unusual triangular loopholes — equilateral in section 
and un-flared. The overall height of the tower today, which may be close to the original, 
is about 8.5 m. The door faces south. The mud-work’s position in relationship to 
the stone suggests that it is a rebuilding of an earlier round tower. 

On the east there is a rectangular tower of shuttered mud pierced by the usual 
moulded triangular loopholes (figs. 12, 13). There is a broken terrace on its north 
side which may have been the head of a stair, for below it is a stream junction littered 
with pottery fragments. Probably this tower commanded the water supply — which 
was not inside the fort as Francke reported (Francke 1907a: 107; 1907b: 85) and that 
is the reason it is connected to the Maitreya Temple MT by a path which is protected 
by double walls. Fragments of a ruined curtain wall can be seen running over the 
more elevated ground towards the south tower to bar an attacker’s approach up and 
from the shelter of the stream valley. 

The south tower, like the eastern, stands forward of the defences. It is 
approximately 7 m. high and built entirely of shuttered mud with the usual moulded 
loopholes and, since this tower is quite large in floor area, an internal support wall 
(fig. 12). From it, towards the west, run fragments of a wall to meet some faint ruins 
of what were probably towers closing off the southern bluffs against an attacker. From 
this point some defence must have run through the area now occupied by houses to 
meet the outer walls of the ruins below the entrance to the fortress (f). 

There may have been an intermediate line of defence of which only the length 
of wall C remains. It has vertical rectangular loopholes and a firing step behind, to 
the west. It is built of mud-mortared cobbles. No other defensive walling with these 
characteristics has survived here. 

The principal buildings of the site (fig. 14) formed a separate, inner defensive 
complex whose western and northern defences were the cliffs. In the south and east 
the perimeter seems to have been formed as follows: first the outer walls of the buildings 
. below the entrance E (at T these walls have a banded texture and timber stringers); 
then the building G which shows a number of different building phases, with cobbles 
in the lowest levels, a semi-banded texture higher up and mud brick above that 
(fig. 15). The next stretch of defence is a small cliff and then the huge foundation 
F (fig. 12) in a fine banded texture. This building must never have been finished 


() There is also a small, ditched building on the edge of the plateau to the east, overlooking the 
fortress. It may have been an outpost of the fortress but it would have been difficult to defend and 
very advantageous to an attacker if he took it. For the moment it must remain & puzzle but I hope 
to investigate it further in the field. 
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Fig. 10 - Ba-sgo, the north tower from the south; Fig. 11 - Ba-sgo, interior of north tower showing 


note differing loopholes. long triangular loopholes in the rounded part. 
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lig. 12 - Ba-sgo, detailed plans ol various components of the fortress. 
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Fig. 13 - Ba-sgo, eastern tower, walled path, terrace on the left of the tower, remains of the curtain 


wall on the right. 





Fig. 14 - Ba-sgo, the principal buildings of the fortress from the southeast 
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since its interior is almost empty of debris (fig. 15). To the north of this a short 
length of similar wall was presumably linked to the mud wall, with triangular moulded 
loopholes, which runs up to the roofed passage RP. 

The entrance to the fortress was probably always where it is today — where 
the main path comes up, from the group of mC‘od-rten by the road, to the galleried 
gate-house E in front of the gSer-zans Temple. No defensive arrangements have 
survived here except a small round turret overlooking the ruins below. The gate-house 
is built of cobbles; access to the palaces and temples would have been through its door. 

The exterior walls of the gSer-zans Temple SZ show a number of different building 
techniques including random textured mud-mortared stone with light timber stringers, 
reminiscent in style of the palace at gTin-mo-sgan and of Hankar. This may represent 
the earliest fabric of the temple but there have clearly been alterations and additions 
since. Until we have a comparative study of the painting and wood carving in the 
three temples of Ba-sgo it is difficult to decide whether of not Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal built 
the gSer-zaàs Temple. Its masonry style is not that which is definitely associated with 
him. On the other hand its mural paintings and carved timber, though clearly old, 
appear to be more recent in style (more “Tibetan’ — for want of a more precise stylistic 
designation) than their equivalents in the Maitreya Temple MT. Also, the mural 
paintings in the gSer-zans Temple appear to be in at least two different styles. Possibly 
it was built early in his reign, before his masonry style became established, but in the 
long run it may prove to have been built 200 years or so before Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal 
refurbished it and placed within it his golden statue of Maitreya in 1623 (Petech 1977: 
40; Francke 1926: 108; Paldan 1976: 13) (^) and possibly also the copy of the Buddhist 
canon which he had made, in part in gold, silver and copper letters (Snellgrove & 
Skorupski 1977: 96). 

The presumed palace P4 however is built in the style of Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal: banded 
texture mud-mortared stone with heavy timber lacing (part robbed out, as can be seen 
in the photograph, fig. 14) with brick above. 


C) There has been some confusion about which temple at Ba-sgo contains the Golden Maitreya 
of Set-ge-rnam-rgyal. Professor Petech (1977: 40), possibly following Francke (19072: 99-100), implies 
that it is in the upper Maitreya Temple, my MT, which is known locally as the Byenss-pa lha-k‘at. However 
Marx’ opinion had been that the Maitreya statue of Seti-ge-rnam-rgyal was placed in the 'SeLjah monastery’ 
(Francke 1926: 110), a view which Francke had already accepted by 1914 (Francke 1914: 86-87). 
Snellgrove & Skorupski (1977: 93) state that tbe Maitreya Temple, MT in my plan, was built by 
Ts'e-dbat-rnam-rgyal and that the gSer-zahs Temple was ‘presumably’ by Sen-ge-rpnam-rgyal (tbid.: 86) 
but they do not actually date either of the Maitreya statues. In 1909 Francke photographed an inscription 
in the gSer-zafis Temple which he said was from the time of Set-ge-rnam-rgyal (Francke 1914 87) but 
Snellgrove & Skorupski found it no longer legible (ibid - 96). Paldan (1976: 13) clearly distinguishes 
between the two Maitreyas: the two-storey golden one is by Seti-ge-rnam-rgyal and the taller one, made 
of clay ‘can be seen at the top of the castle’, i e. in my temple MT The Golden Maitreya of Set-ge- 
rnam-rgyal must be the one in the gSer-zatis Temple. 
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P1 and P2 are presumed to have been other palace buildings and are of massive 
shuttered mud (up to 2.2 m. thick). P3 seems to be the surviving foundation of another 
such building. On the west there are further — and inaccessible — ruined walls on 
the cliff-top, RW. From the palace area one reaches the Maitreya Temple MT through 
a roofed passage, built of mud and loopholed, RP. This temple stands on the highest 
point of the site, above cliffs. The passage could be easily barred against an attacker 
who had penetrated the palaces; and the walled path, running from a side door, connects 
it to the eastern tower and a water supply. This temple is the innermost defensive 
refuge of the fortress. The terrace in front of the temple is protected to north, west 
and east by shuttered mud walls with moulded loopholes and there are loopholes in 
the temple's tower. There are also machicolations on the west, north and east sides 
of the temple tower to enable the defenders to counter attack an enemy mining the 
foundations — these are the only machicolations I have seen in Ladakh, so far (fig. 16). 

This fortified temple, built mainly of shuttered mud with brick in its upper levels, 
was erected by king Ts'e-dbaü-rnam-rgyal who reigned c. 1575 to 1595 (Snellgrove 
& Skorupski 1977: 93; Francke 1914: 86). He was a vigorous, warlike king and may 
well have remodelled the defences to provide the outer circuit of mud towers and linking 
walls and built one or more of the palace buildings P1-3. This temple, as refuge, would 
have been both a religious and a military culmination to his work. However, his 
predecessor bKra-£is-rnam-rgyal — also vigorous, and associated with shuttered mud 
building at Slel — had some connections with Ba-sgo too (Petech 1977: 30); he may 
have been responsible for some of the mud buildings. 

At this time Ba-sgo might have been the capital of all Ladakh as Diogo d' Almeida 
found it in about 1601 (Petech 1939: 174) and certainly royal construction work 
continued into the 17th century as the building P4, the foundation F and the wall 
at T indicate. The inner defensive line, which included the foundation, must date 
from then. 

What are the relics from earlier periods? We know from the Chronicle that the 
sub-king Grags-pa-'bum was ruling here before he built a new capital at gTin-mo-sgan 
(Francke 1926: 102); but Francke’s claim that he built the ‘thick ancient walls and 
round towers’ (Francke 1907b: 85) is surely a confusion of this site with another 
— possibly gTin-mo-sgan. There is no building at Ba-sgo like his temple and presumed 
palace at that place but perhaps the timbered walls (and may be some of the art-work) 
of the gSer-zats Temple might prove to be in an appropriate style for his reign. The 
round portion of the north tower pre-dates the mud work and is like the towers at 
Sel, so that may be his. 

Finally, the building work in cobble stones cannot be dated but the fact that it 
occurs in scattered fragments, and in the lowest levels of building G, may suggest that 
it is a relic of more extensive structures. That this work was very early would fit the 
pattern of the evidence of the use of similar building material at Sa-spo-la and the 
Brag-nag fort at Khalsi. The presence of temples and stupas in the neighbourhood, 
from the time of Rin-c'en-bzan-po (Francke 1914: 86-87) raises the possibility that 
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Fig. 15 - Ba-sgo, building G and toundation | 
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16 - Ba-sgo, Maitreva Temple, MT, from the north; palace buildings P1 and P2 and ruined walls 
RW are on top of the cliff. Note the machicolations on the temple. 
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Fig 17 - Sketch plan of Sel fortress 
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Fig. 18 - Sel, the fortress from the east; the northern defences are on the right, from A to the summit 
stronghold F, below which can be seen the inner wall H; the lower stronghold S is above the single tree 
and the 17th century palace is immediately to its left. 


there was a fortification here as early as the 11th century (Snellgrove & Skorupski 
1977: 93). The cobble stone building work could be considered for a date so early 
but, equally, it may come from any time in the 400 years preceding the 15th century, 
or even from that century since it occurs in the gate-house adjoining the gSer-zans 
Temple. However if it is 15th century it is difficult to explain why the round part 
of the north tower and the gSer-zans Temple itself do not incorporate cobble stones. 
For the time being this must remain an open question. 


Sel (fig. 17) 


Compared with Ba-sgo, Sel is very simple: a circuit of defences which run round 
and over a ridge, along whose crest stand the principal residential and defensive 
buildings. It is Ladakh's clearest example of the hill-side enclosure fort (fig. 18). Except 
where the construction material and methods are specifically mentioned in the following, 
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all the defences and other buildings are made of mud-mortared stone of random texture, 
often with mud brick surviving in the upper parts. 

The best way to understand the defences is to follow their circuit. At A the heavy 
black lines represent the only shuttered mud work in Sel ruins. It seems to have been 
a substantial building and its north wall contains three unusually large moulded loopholes 
(fig. 19); perhaps the intention was to provide here powerful cover against an attack 
on this easily accessible and therefore vulnerable corner of the enceinte. This building 
may also have guarded access to a water supply from the lake which used to occupy 
the low ground on the east of the fortress. Its more complete state, c. 1900, may 
be seen in Francke's picture (1907a: 118). 

B and B are recent-looking shrines. C is a small round-fronted tower with a flank- 
defence wall built out from it. D was a large building; there are traces of paint on 
the internal wall plaster (fig. 20). At E there is an elaborate complex of defensive 
buildings which includes another round-fronted tower and a massive wall with ruins 

a fighting platform behind (figs. 20, 21, 22). There are many loopholes both 
triangular and rectangular and there is evidence of several stages of rebuilding and repair. 

The summit stronghold F is shown in outline only and is very decayed. Its 
northwest corner is crowned by a tall tower (fig. 23) in which can be seen two levels 
of loopholes commanding the approach from the north. There is a small defensive 
outer enclosure with a tower just below the stronghold, G. 

The crest of the ridge is defended by walls to east and west; the easterly one 
H originally continued to the tower at E and thus formed an inner defensive line 
enclosing the upper stronghold and joining it to the lower stronghold S, through which 
was probably the only entrance to this ultimate refuge. 

Down the west side of the ridge runs a curtain wall (fig. 24): first to a tower 
with a gate built through it, which may be original; there is another gate, much less 
strongly constructed, by the next tower down-hill (it looks more recent) and near the 
bottom another tower ruin marks the turning point of the wall. Included in the angle 
is a large area of rubble from ruined buildings. 

The lower stronghold S is also shown in outline only. It is massively buttressed 
on the east and its entrance is between the buttresses on the southeast corner (fig. 25) 
— up an internal stair to the present upper surface. Above this surface at Ss is a 
ruin of many empty foundation compartments and banded masonry (fig. 24). Perhaps, 
like the foundation F at Ba-sgo, which it resembles, it was unfinished — perhaps when 
priority was transferred to the palace and gtsug-lag-k‘an, PT. There must have been 
an older palace, probably 15th century — and most suitably on stronghold S — but 
it has not survived. 

As we see them today the defences are incomplete. Walls would have followed 
the lowest slopes of the ridge to enclose the site as far as the great area of rubble at 
the southern end. This contains clear ins of building material and domestic debris; 
the most suitable explanation is that it was'a defensible town, for there are no traces 


of walls encircling it. 
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Fig. 20 - Sel, the remaining walls of the large building D with the tower at C beyond and in the foreground 


the massive walls at E with the remains of the fighting platform. 
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Fig. 22 - Sel, the massive wall and part of the tower at E showing rectangular and triangular loopholes. 
the fighting platform and the stone wall later replaced with brickwork like the tower's superstructure. 
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3. - Sel, the stronghold F from the north; the tower at G is below on the right; on the left are 


the ramparts down as far as E. 
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Fig. 24 - Sel, the western curtain: the gate through the tower is in the lower centre and the (possibly) 


more recent one is below to the right; in the middle distance is the 17th century palace and temple and 
above them, to the left, are the foundations Ss. 
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Fig. 25 - Sel, the door to the lower stronghold S. 


Finally it must be recorded that, on the next summit to the north, there is a watch 
tower. Its plan is D-shaped; its door faces the fortress; it is built of mud-mortared 
stone of random texture and has a number of crude, possibly originally triangular, 
loopholes. ] 

There is little evidence, archaeological or otherwise, for the date of Sel fortress. 
The gtsug-lag-k ari is known to have been finished in the late 1640s (Petech 1977: 59); 
its masonry has the banded texture and the palace is identical. The foundation 5s 
has similar stonework and may therefore be only a little older but there is no banded 
texture work in the defences. The defences were apparently not rebuilt in the early 
17th century. 

The only shuttered mud building is in a position compatible with the possibility 
that it is a late addition and the absence of any others (shuttered mud is a building 
medium which survives well in these fortresses) suggests none were built. 

Sel fortress was, therefore, substantially as we see it today in the early 16th century. 
Its plan and defensive concepts have close parallels with Slel for which, as we shall 
see, an early 15th century date may be indicated. It is tempting to think that the 
two fortresses were built at the same time which would give a particular relevance 
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to the Chronicle’s first (and enigmatic) reference to Sel, whose people combined with 
Bhagan to depose the legitimate king of Slel sometime in the mid-15th century 
(Francke 1926: 102). Furthermore a golden Buddha was looted from Sayadega during 
one of Zain-ul-Abidin’s raids (Petech 1977: 23). Zain-ul-Abidin ruled in Kashmir from 
1420 to 1470 and such a valuable statue might well have been in the temple (now 
lost) of such a major fortress. And ‘the castle of Sheya’ was offered to Mirza Haidar 
for his use in 1533, which, he says, was ‘the capital of Maryul’, i.e. Ladakh (Elias 
& Ross 1885: 460). Presumably the area of rubble in the southern part of the site 
was then a town. 

It has often been assumed that Sel was the capital of Upper Ladakh before Slel. 
But the first place in Upper Ladakh mentioned in the Chronicle in association with 
royalty is Sa-bu in the late 14th century. Nowhere is Sel stated to have been an ancient 
capital. 

This theory of Sel’s great antiquity was first proposed by Francke during his studies 
of three rock inscriptions at Sel which invoke religious merit on a king named only 
the “Tsanpo’ and ‘bisanpo’ (Francke 1907b: 93-97). On linguistic and orthographic 
grounds he dates the inscriptions to A.D. 900-1000. He concludes that they were 
made by a descendant of the kings of central Tibet and proposes Ni-ma-mgon, the 
conqueror of sTod-mNa’ris, for their author. From this he concludes that Sel was 
‘apparently’ the original capital of Ladakh’s conquerors (Francke ibid.; 1914: 68; 
1926: 99). 

There are a number of problems about accepting this conclusion. The building 
work attributed to Ni-ma-mgon in the Chronicle — which was identified by Francke 
himself — all lies in south-west Tibet proper (Francke 1926: 93-94) and, as Petech 
observes, the balance of probabilities is that his son dPal-gyi-mgon was ‘the real founder 
and organiser of the Ladakhi kingdom’ (Petech 1977: 17). But most important of 
all, the presence of an inscription by, or referring to (6), a king is no proof that place 
was his capital — unless the inscription makes some specifically suitable statement 
and these, in Francke's translations, do not. Particular caution in this respect must 


(f) Francke, rather confusingly, proposed both: he first concludes (p. 96) that ‘we may [ ..] attribute 
these inscriptions to one of the kings of the bTsan-po Lha-chen line of Central Tibet and not to local 
chiefs. The first of this line of kings was Skyid-Ide-nyima-mgon, the conqueror of Western Tibet [ .] 
and I believe that it was under him that both sculptures and inscriptions were set up’ and the inscriptions 
‘must be assumed to be by Skyid-lde-nyima-mgon'. On the other hand he also says ‘votive offerings 
of this nature were mostly made by the kings, not so much for their own spiritual benefit, as for that 
of their parents’, in this case his father Lde-dpal-’k‘or-btsan, the last of the btsen-pos. 

Now Francke’s translation of Inscription 1 says that ‘I’ (the writer of the inscription) am ‘meking 
it as an offering of the great king, the Tsanpo' His transliteration of this passage in Tibetan runs: ‘rgyalpo 
c'enpo, tsan po lha sraskyi sku yondu’ and I am grateful to Mr Philip Denwood for pointing out that 
‘af the great king’ should have been translated ‘for the great king’, in which case the author is unspecified. 
This is the case with Inscription 2 which merely says ‘may the btsanpo [...] remain in perfect blessing’ 
etc. and provides no indication of the author’s identity. (There is also a third inscription which even 
Francke admitted was too unclear for any translation to be possible). 
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be exercised in Ladakh where well authenticated inscriptions by many kings occur 
in many and diverse locations which were never capitals (Francke Inscriptions) and 
where also natural decay and Moslem iconoclasm have almost certainly deprived us 
of many more. 

In conclusion there may have been a fortress here in the 10th and 11th centuries 
and that fortress may have been a capital but for the present there is no proof. Certainly 
there is no evidence to suggest that the fortress we see today is older than the building 
period immediately preceding the late 16th century; and the historical circumstances 
most suitable for its building lie in the early 15th century — a contention which will 
be explored further on general grounds below. If a pre-15th century fortress is to 
be sought at Sel, the rubble at the south end of the site may be (part of) it. Parallel 
evidence from elsewhere suggests that defensible towns may pre-date walled fortresses 
and the plan of the defences here, stretching back up the ridge from and above the 
presumed town, would be suitable support for such a hypothesis. Such a rich oasis 
must have had a settlement from the beginning — this may be it. 


Slel (figs. 26, 27) 


The defences of Slel are difficult to discover today because the Dogras destroyed 
them during their conquest; also their rubble will have been quarried for building in 
the town, which has grown rapidly since the conquest. But they were briefly described 
by a number of early European visitors (Desideri 1932: 79; Moorcroft 1841: 315; Vigne 
1842: 342) and Moorcroft’s book also has a frontispiece showing the defences. A 
close search of the ground reveals that these descriptions were accurate. 

Small amounts of the debris from stone walls can be traced along the west and 
south ridges of the hill behind Slel town, rNam-rgyal-rtse-mo, and some ruins of round 
and square towers can be found too; they are shown on fig. 26. The wall’s line round 
the summit is lost; presumably it joined the round tower at the highest point (fig. 28), 
shown at 2 on fig. 26. The lowest part of this tower and all the adjoining wall remnants 
are of mud-mortared stone with a random texture; the upper part of the tower, however, 
has a banded texture — it has been rebuilt. There are both rectangular and triangular 
loopholes. The only upstanding piece of this curtain wall today is the narrow length 


We may conclude that it is not at all certain that the maker of the inscriptions was Skyid-lde-nyima- 
mgon. Indeed, in both cases the Tsenpo/btsempo may have been a living Central Tibetan king and the 
author of the inscriptions a local chief seeking to gain favour with his distant ruler for, when considering 
the possible date of the inscriptions, we may agree with Denwood's analysis of the evidence at A-lci 
that similar linguistic and orthographic features there could date from as early as the mid-8th century 
when Ladakh is believed to have been under the suzerainty of Central Tibet (Snellgrove & Skorupski 
1980: 163) In other words the possibility must exist that these inscriptions ere considerably older than 
the 10th century conquest of Ladakh by the descendants of the kings of Central Tibet and they should 
be treated with reserve as evidence that Sel ‘apparently became the first capital of Western Tibet after 
its conquest by him (Skyid-lde-nyima-mgon)' (Francke, sbid.). 
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Fig. 26 - Sketch plan of Slel fortress. 
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Fig. 27 - Slel, panorama from the west (the apparent tower on the south ridge is not a tower but a natural 
outcrop of rock). 
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on the steep slope immediately to the south of the summit fortifications. It has two 
rough, rectangular loopholes flared to the west (the inside of the fortification). 

Beyond the round tower there is a ditch at 9 and 70 m. beyond that there is 
a tower of shuttered mud (fig. 29). Thus an attacker’s access to the summit stronghold 
by any one of the ridges is barred. 

At the end of the south ridge the wall descended the shoulder of the hill (as can 
be seen in Moorcroft’s picture) and may have run to the passage mC‘od-rten 3, an 
appropriate place for a gate but no trace of one remains. On either side of the mC‘od- 
rten are short lengths of shuttered mud walling. The rest of the enceinte has vanished 
but it enclosed the upper (oldest) part of the town and one gate survives: up a lane 
to the north-east of the bazaar (Francke 1914: 70). Houses have been built over it; 
from the outer portal, a passage turns at right angles before another door (a guard 
room?) to reach the inner portal, of which the jambs and bar holes survive (fig. 30). 

In the 17th century there may have been — or it could have been improvised 
when needed — an inner line of defence from the passage mC‘od-rten at 3 via the 
temples to the stables at 5, whose door would have given access to the town. Vigne’s 
reference to a ‘double wall’ connecting the palace and the summit (Vigne 1842: 342) 
may indicate that there was an arrangement similar to that between the strongholds 
at Sel but no trace of a second wall can be found today. The water supply for the 
palace and the summit defences was below the palace, on the north, at the foot of 
the slope; a postern door in the back of the palace and a steep path lead to it (fig. 31). 

Safe behind these defences the palace was primarily for residence and government 
— and royal display (^. One beautiful item in this category is the porch on the east 
side of the palace (figs. 32, 33). Its canopy is typical of Tibetan work of the 17th 
century and later. Against the wall it is supported on lion-headed corbels, reminiscent 
of the much older Wan-la temple; there are two more above the brackets at the front 
and a further one, now headless, between the rear lions. The brackets are elaborately 
carved, still bear traces of paint, and their style seems to lie between that of Wan-la 
temple porch and standard 17th century Tibetan — they still reveal distinct indications 
of their original Western origin. The pillars have the most unusual false fluting: a 
central shaft is surrounded by separate poles, each of which is held in place by two 
wooden dowels (at top and bottom) hidden under bands of iron, some of which are 
. missing. ^ These bands have been carefully shaped to fit round the poles and are held 
in place by specially designed iron pins whose heads sit between the poles. This mixture - 
of ancient and contemporary influences is very unusual and no other such porch is 
known of in Ladakh. x 

This palace, Slel-c'en dPal-mk'ar, is known to have been built by king Sen-ge- 
rnam-rgyal. He was not secure on his throne until 1624 (Petech 1977: 41) and busy 


(^) The palace has recently been extensively described in two papers by Jest & Sanday (1982) and 
Sanday, Jest & Kentro (1985). Their objective is to get it restored and we must wish them every success. 
One or two details only of this splendid building will be commented on here. 
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Fig. 28 - Slel, the summit round tower and the palace of bKra-sis-rnam-rgval from the south: the only 
surviving piece of curtain wall is immediately to the right of the prayer flags. 
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Fig. 30 - Slel, the town gate from the inside of the defences; 


inside the passage is the door to the guard room(?) facing the 
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31 - Slel, the north face of the palace of Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal; the postern door and the path below 
it can be seen. The West Ridge Tower is high up on the left. 
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- Slel, the porch of the palace of Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal with the banded texture 


of the stone work verv clear on the right. 
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Fig. 33 - Slel, the porch, details of decorative carving. 


with his wars for the next ten years. The Jesuit missionary Azevedo visited the king 
in 1631, at the height of his wars, and describes the palace as being dirty and full 
of cobwebs which, as Wessels suggests, does not sound like this one, newly built (Wessels 
1924: 110). Perhaps the late 1630s is the most likely time of its construction when 
the wars were over and tribute flowing in. 

The palace is the classic example of banded texture stonework with timber lacing 
(fig. 5). The same masonry is to be seen in the Avalokitesvara Temple, at 6, which 
was also built by this king (Snellgrove & Skorupski 1977: 101) and in the rebuilt upper 
part of the summit round tower. Repair and rebuilding of the fortifications by this 


warlike king — perhaps making good the destructions caused during the previous 
reign — would be quite likely and other examples may have been lost. 


The shuttered mud tower and the walls by the passage »;C ‘od-rten may be suitably 
attributed to king bKra-sis-rnam-rgyal, c. 1555-1575, who re-established the kingdom 
after a previous period of invasion and destruction and who is the known builder ot 
the mGon-k'an and the upper palace, at 4. The building methods of the former cannot 
be recognised under the exterior plaster but the latter is a striking example of shuttered 
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mud work, except for its western side which has been rebuilt in stone at an unknown 
date (Francke 1926: 103; Snellgrove & Skorupski 1977: 99). 

It may be that the absence of other mud buildings, which would be expected 
to have survived even though broken, indicates that few more were built (except perhaps” 
the square towers of the enceinte) in which case the majority of the defences were 
earlier. (The extremely irregular floor plan of the palace of bKra-sis-rnam-rgyal may 
indicate that it was built in the only remaining available space amongst the summit 
fortifications and other buildings existing then). 

If this hypothesis is correct, then from what little we know of the earlier rulers, 
we might suggest that the majority of the defences were built by king Grags-’bum-lde, 
c. 1410-1435. The Chronicle tells us that he ‘held Slel’ and goes on to list various 
building projects of his in the neighbourhood (Francke 1926: 99). The implication 
seems to be that he established his capital here and ornamented the surrounding country 
with meritorious works (a common Oriental practice). Presumably he built a palace 
too but no such building has survived. 

Francke (1914: 77) suggests that some of the fortifications are earlier still: he 
proposes Dard origins for a ‘certain round tower’ which he does not identify. But 
in view of our present understanding of the Dards it is unwise to pursue this line of 
argument without some other evidence. However, as I shall show, the west ridge tower, 
at 8, may be older than the rest of the defences we can discover today. 


glin-mo sgan (fig. 34) 


My inspection of this large fortress was brief, because of shortage of time; its 
plan has been drawn entirely from memory and from my colour transparency collection 
(and a camera failure prevents me from illustrating in black and white any but two 
details of its construction (5)). However, to a quite remarkable extent, my evidence 
from sTin-mo-sgan exemplifies the hypotheses so far developed concerning fortification 
principles in Ladakh and the chronologies of the building of Ba-sgo, Sel and Slel 
fortresses. 

The highest ground of the ridge to the east is occupied by three round, stone- 
built towers — tactical thinking which has parallels at Ba-sgo and Sel. The stonework 
of the lowest has a random texture, the middle one seems to be banded and the upper 
is random in its lower parts and banded above (fig. 35). It has been rebuilt (and possibly 
the middle one too); and it has a ditch before it, lying the same distance away as that 
before the rebuilt summit tower at Slel. The same, apparently 17th century, tactical 


(5) A piece of grit — an ever-present hazard when working in a desert — jammed the focusing 
mechanism of the camera containing black-and-white film. It also affected my record of Wan-la, Lit-sited, 
sBalu-mk'ar and Brag-nag fort. 
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thinking has been at work here; but there is also an additional item: a loopholed, flanking 
wall of brick to obstruct the relatively gentle slope on the east side. 

That these two building periods were not successive is suggested by the two 
detached, rectangular mud towers which bar an approach along the ridge immediately 
to the north of the fortress — a tactical device which calls to mind the closure of 
the ridge-approach by detached towers at Slel, Wan-la and Lin-sned. However (cf. 
the north tower at Ba-sgo) they appear to enclose earlier stone towers whose precise 
shape (round or D-shaped) cannot be discerned without clearing the interior of debris; 
but a D-shape would, at least, explain the five-sided plan of the lower tower. The 
stonework is plainly to be seen on the south faces of both towers and is in random 
texture — except for the upper part of the back of the lower tower where a final repair 
has been carried out in banded texture. 

Here at gTin-mo-sgan, like Ba-sgo, particularly, we have a major refortification 
of the site in shuttered mud, of which these two towers were a part. The mud curtain 
wall runs from below the rubble remains of the town on the east to a half-round tower 
of random texture mud-mortared stone at the southern apex of the defences. Beyond 
it there is a gate (a simple overlap without doors or their fittings surviving) and then 
a long descent to the foot of the hillside. There are two square, loopholed bastion 
towers here and the west curtain, also entirely of mud, approaches it closely. At the 
bottom there are two tall mud buildings which seem small for a palace but had splendid 
windows — to judge by the holes in which they fitted. 

Here, like Sel and Ba-sgo (and possibly Slel) we have secure communications, 
within double walls, between lower and upper important buildings. And although 
the function of the lower buildings is not apparent, and no door or gate to the outside 
world has survived, they may have had some function of water supply — possibly: a 
well inside — since the valley they overlook, although dry in mid-September, clearly 
often carries water. If the water supply was here, we have parallels with Ba-sgo (with 
some differences of detail) and, possibly, Sel. 

The evidence that these mud defences are a refortification and not the first 
fortification is to be found in the fact that they incorporated a round tower at the 
southern apex — a square one would have been built if none had already existed, 
as was done on the western slope — and they enclose earlier stone towers on the north 
ridge. Furthermore they do not enclose the north side of the town; the presumption 
must be that the town did not need wall defences here but on the slightly easier ground 
to the east and south they were a useful addition; i.e. it was a pre-existing defensible 
town. Had the wall come first the town would have been more conveniently built 
in its entirety on the gentler slopes south of the palace. 

The builder of these mud defences is not known. Following the arguments 
developed for Slel and Ba-sgo we may conclude that they date from the late 16th century 
and the builder may have been bKra-Sis-rnam-rgyal. His family came from Lower 
Ladakh, he restored the integrity of the state and an inscription at Slel, recorded by 
Francke, tells us that he erected an image here — as also at Ba-sgo and Slel, other 
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Fig. 34 - Sketch plan of gTin-mo-sgan fortress. 


Fig. 35 - gTin-mo-sgan, uppermost tower on the 
east ridge, from the north, showing the banded 
texture in the upper parts of the stonework 
and the random texture in the lower. A long 





triangular loophole is in the middle of the picture. 


places with shuttered mud fortifications (Petech 1977: 30). Some construction work 
in shuttered mud was added to the Maitreya Temple MT, the white painted extension 
at the rear; possibly this was part of an act of piety by the refortifier of the site. 

The original round, or rounded, stone towers of the north ridge, the round towers 
of the east ridge and the half-round tower of the southern apex seem therefore to be 
survivors of an earlier stage of fortification. And we can discover other survivors. The 
only builder of these early defences whom we can postulate on the basis of our present 
knowledge is Grags-pa-' bum (early 15th century and the brother of Grags-’bum-lde of 
Slel) whom the Chronicle tells us ‘built the royal city of Gtin-sgan' (Francke 1926: 102). 
The Maitreya Temple contains an inscription which connects the site with him (Snellgrove 
& Skorupski 1977: 102) and Paldan (1976: 13) says that the temple is contemporary 
with the foundation of the royal city. The walls of the temple and the presumed palace 
P (fig. 36) are of neat, timbered, mud-mortared stone in random texture with several 
clear indications of repair and replacement, some apparently quite old. Although its top 
storey is now an open court, the southern part of the palace may be the surviving remains 
of the palace king Grags-pa-'bum must have built in his new capital. 

The rear part of the palace, however, has been rebuilt in banded texture and some 
of its timbers are clearly older ones, reused. Inside the palace are the Padmasambhava 
and Aválokiteávara chapels which have been dated to the 16th or 17th century 
(Snellgrove & Skorupski 1977: 102). Such a rebuilding and installation of temples 
would be in keeping with a 17th century refurbishment of the fortifications and fit 
the pattern of Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal's known and suspected work elsewhere. 

Wheter or not the town predated the palace, the temple and the early fortifications 
cannot be decided on the present evidence but it can hardly be of later date. It also 
remained in use until at least the 17th century; its ruins include the remains of a building 
in banded texture stone from which the timber lacing has been robbed. 


General Observations on tbe Chronology Proposed for tbe Fortresses of tbe 15th to 17th 
Centuries 


It may be objected that random texture mud-mortared stone has been used 
everywhere up to and including the present day, even with the addition of timber 
lacing, for example the Maitreya Temple, at 7, in Slel which was originally built by 
king Grags-'bum-lde but rebuilt in the 1950s (Snellgrove & Skorupski 1977: 102). 
Therefore such buildings as the defences of Sel which do not have work of a different 
style superimposed upon them could have been built later than the 15th century — 
either between the periods of shuttered mud and banded texture stone, or after the 
latter. Ágainst this it must be observed that the historical circumstances of both periods 
seem unfavourable for extensive fortress building. From the later 17th century to 
the Dogra conquest in the 19th century Ladakh was in a long period of decline and 
its power was of merely local significance (Petech 1977: 80). If we consider the other 
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Fig. 36 - gTin-mo-sgan, the palace from the southwest; the nearer parts have the random texture and 

light timbers, the rear below the balcony is the later modification. The dark building behind is the Maitreya 

Temple and beyond that is the uppermost tower on the north ridge, its interior filled with the debris 
of the enclosed stone tower. 


period, we have perhaps 40 years between the death of Ts‘e-dban-rnam-rgyal, the builder 
of the Maitreya Temple at Ba-sgo (which is the latest dateable example of shuttered 
mud) and my estimated date for Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal’s palace at Slel (which is the first 
date for banded texture stone). For the last 10 of these years at least Sen-ge-rnam- 
rgyal was fully and vigorously in control of the kingdom and perhaps already building 
fortifications in this style. The earlier 30 years are chiefly characterised by a revolt 
of the vassal princes and defeat by Ali Mir of Skardo. Extensive fortification building 
would seem unlikely during this time and the king’s recorded works are religious and 
governmental. However, from all we know of Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal he would have certainly 
have felt it necessary to put the kingdom’s defences in good order. 

Equally it might be suggested that the random texture stonework of the fortresses 
may be older than the 15th century. Two general observations argue against that 
suggestion. Firstly, amongst the meagre amount of information available from the 
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Chronicle and other documents, bearing on the history of Ladakh before the 15th 
century, there is none which suggests a political or economic environment suitable 
for the creation of great fortresses and no fortress of any consequence is mentioned. 
And the other buildings in Ladakh which are known to have been built before the 
15th century — all temples — are modest in scale, even including the monastery ruins 
at Nar-ma. Before that, in the first millennium A.D., we have only very fragmentary 
information about the Tibetan empire in Ladakh, and before that the territories of 
Zah-Kuh. There is no evidence of great political or economic power in Ladakh in those 
times either. 

An argument from silence is particularly unsound by itself when considering 
possible developments in the early history of Ladakh. However, the second (and 
archaeological) observation is very significant. As we shall see below, all the fortified 
sites which, on whatever grounds, may be considered to be earlier than the 15th century 
are quite different from these four; even when they have similarities, their conception 
and many of their details reveal other influences at work. 

Finally there was a compelling reason for the development of Ladakhi fortress 
building in the early 15th century. By the end of the 14th century the slow penetration 
of Islam into the lands lying to the southwest and the northwest of Greater Ladakh 
was almost complete. The historical records of these neighbours contain many, 
although usually very sketchy, accounts of raids on Ladakh of which those by Zain-ul- 
Abidin (1420-1470) and Mirza Haidar (1532-1535) are only the best known. The 
raiders' object was chiefly plunder but also conversion and the pursuit of their own 
religious merit. Suddenly the Ladakhis needed strong defences. Meanwhile Tibetan 
Buddhism was undergoing a renaissance and it may be no coincidence that one of the 
first patrons of the dGe-lugs-pa, Grags-’bum-Ide, may have been a builder of great 
fortresses. Tbe wealth of Ladakh which attracted the raiders was the wealth of her 
temples; her reborn religion was the inspiration to defend it. 


FROM THE 9TH TO THE 14TH CENTURIES 


This period begins a little before the foundation of the kingdom of Ladakh by 
the descendents of the old royal house of Tibet; there are a number of fortress ruins 
which belong to these 500 years. Unfortunately no clear single pattern of fortification 
type dominates but, tentatively, we may suggest some common practices. 

The first is the defensible town: a town or large village whose dwellings are placed 
so close together, and with contiguous outer walls at the perimeter, that an attacker 
would find it very difficult to gain entry. The outer walls have few windows and there 
is usually only a single narrow entrance to the town; defenders fought from the roof- 
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tops. Two clear examples of the defensible town follow and then two more, possible, 
examples. 


Wan-la (fig. 37) 


The fortress ruins stand along a ridge; the modern houses are at its foot. At the 
highest point there is.a tower-shaped (but apparently not military) building of three 
storeys A, the lower two being built of very rough mud-mortared stone and the upper 
of mud brick. Its northwestern face carries a timber gallery whose badly weathered 
top storey consists of wooden columns in threes. The outer faces of these square columns 
have panels of geometric, or possibly vegetable, designs inside a plain border; the bracket 
capitals are cut from one block of timber in such a way that the centre bracket points 
forward and the outer two sideways (fig. 38). The similarities with the porch of the 
Sumtsek Temple at Á-lci, and the ultimately Western origin of these designs, are 
obvious. 

The long but very narrow building behind it, B, is built of much finer mud mortared 
stone in a random texture and has light timber stringers; the workmanship is similar 
in quality to that of the older parts of the palace and of the Temple at g Tin-mo-sgan. 
The walls at E are the same, whereas at C and D the stonework is similar but without 
the timber. At Dd there is an addition to D built of shuttered mud. Presumably 
A to E were the principal buildings of the town and being better built they have survived 
better. Amongst them on the very steep slope is a great deal of rubble and various 
wall remains — the defensible town whose perimeter can be seen in the remains of 
the wall running northeast from the long summit building B, and at E. 

The round tower F is built of random texture mud-mortared stone and has long 
triangular loopholes: Its outlying position suggests it may have been an addition, to 
guard against flank attacks. 

The dwelling and yard G appear to be of no great age. The equally modern-looking 
row of stupas, small buildings and stairs at H are probably on the site of the original 
entrance to the summit buildings. Immediately beneath them the path from the temple 
turns to descend to a group of ancient-looking mC‘od-rten and ma-ni. 

The temple J is painted in horizontal bands of red and white wash over thick 
plaster. Its plan is a square with three alcoves, that to the southwest is the tallest; 
there is a porch on the northeastern side. Its door is similar to the oldest at A-lci 
but the porch, though magnificent, is a little different (fig. 39). The bracket capitals 
of the main pillars are double, one above the other, which seems to anticipate later 
evolution to standard Tibetan practice. 

Below the porch is a rough platform supported by the very weathered remains 
of a fluted column with a *western' bracket capital. It is roughly 3 m. long and may 
have come from inside the temple during renovations. I was not able to enter the 
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Fig. 37 - Sketch plan of Wan-la. 





Fig. 38 - Wan-la, the balcony of building A; note 

the extreme roughness of the early stonework 

behind it and the carved decoration of the 
columns of the top floor. 





temple and no study of its decorative art has been published but this brief collection 
of evidence suggests that it is of the type originally built in the 11th or 12th centuries 
but it may have been restored and partly altered later (?). 

The other fortress buildings may be dealt with briefly. K is a small, new monastery; 
southeast of that are two sets of very ruined walls of unknown purpose and finally 
there is a tower of shuttered mud in quite a good state of preservation (fig. 4). It 
is open on the side towards the fortress in order to deny protection to an attacker 
if he should capture it. 

There was very little pottery of any kind on this site — possibly it had been ground 
up to make red paint for the temple, a process for which I saw evidence at bZan-la 
in Zans-dkar — but I did find two pieces of Painted Pottery (figs. 6, 7). 

From the foregoing we can suggest an outline for the history of building at Wan-la. 


(°) There is no space here to illustrate the various parallels with Wan-la to be found at A-lci. The 
reader is referred to the excellent studies of the latter place by Snellgrove & Skorupski (1977) and Pal 
& Fournier (1982). 
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Fig. 39 - Wan-la, the porch of the temple: the double bracket capital. 


The Chronicle tells us that king Nag-lug (c. third quarter of the 11th century) built 
a mk‘ar here (Francke 1926: 96); the ornamental carving of the balcony at A and 
the ground plan (at least) of the temple are in a suitable style for that date and 
Paldan (1976: 11) confirms that the temple was built ‘during the time of Bla-ma 
Rin-chen Bzang-po the Translator’. The defensible town on the north slope would 
have existed then. 

The other principal buildings, particularly B and E, we may conclude from their 
masonry style, date from approximately the same time as the temple and palace at 
eTin-mo-sgan, and the round tower F is also of a type used in the 15th century. Whether 
or not any modification to the temple took place at this time must await its proper 
study. Finally in the later 16th century the mud extension Dd and the mud tower 
were added. (One is tempted to suggest that this building work was done either in 
the reign of bKra-sis-rnam-rgyal in connection with his imprisonment of his brother 
at Lin-shed, or in the next reign to protect this outpost of the kingdom from the rising 
threat of the newly Islamicised rulers of Purig and Baltistan). However, Wan-la never 
evolved from a defensible town with detached towers into a fully-fledged fortress like 
gTin-mo-sgan. Finally, the evidence of the extant buildings suggests that Wan-la ceased 
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Fig. 40 - Hankar from the west; the tower is above the highest point on the left, the outer walls of houses 
are to be seen in the centre and on the right. 


to be of royal significance soon after that since there is no example here of the banded 
texture stonework. 


Hankar (fig. 40) 


Hankar is the Survey of India spelling; I know of no Tibetan spelling, but perhaps 
Han-mk ‘ar? 

Hankar is the perfect fossil of a defensible town. The outer walls of its houses 
and short stretches of breast-work enclose the whole summit of a precipitous rock, 
an area of roughly 80 x 26 m. (fig. 41). The approach path is up the north face of 
the rock from a lightly walled enclosure at its foot (animal pound, travellers’ serai?). 
It enters the town through a narrow space between perimeter buildings, one of which 
is taller than the rest and would have commanded the approach (fig. 42). 

The buildings of the town are mainly around the perimeter (fig. 41). They are 
built of rather rough mud-mortared stone in random texture with the single exception 
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Fig. 41 - Hankar, interior panorama from the tower; the pit is the dark rectangle left of centre. 
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of a repair in mud brick (400 x 200 x 100 m., a common size). The interior space 
is occupied by a number of rough circles of boulders, presumably animal pens. There 
is also a small, stone-roofed pit cut into the ground; its purpose is not clear: possibly 
storage, but not water — its sides are porous. 

The most striking feature of Hankar is its tower (fig. 43). It is built of very carefully 
laid mud-mortared stone in random texture and has three sets of light lacing timbers. 
This tower is roughly 10 m. high (which seems to be original) and is approximately 
2 x 8 m. in ground plan. It is too narrow to be a dwelling; that may have been the 
^ function of the very ruined buildings on its northeast side which can be reached only 
through the tower (i.e. to the right in fig. 43). The entrance was well defended: a 
. narrow stair is built up from the rock on which it stands, from the inside of the town; 
. from the top of the path there was a ladder to the door which is at the level of the 

lowes timber stringer. The doorway is very small — approximately 800 x 800 m.; 
` it is necessary to bend double to enter and above the door, on the inside, is a platform 
from which the defenders could assail an unwanted intruder, from above and behind, 
as he emerged from underneath. The tower is too inconvenient to have been a palace 
or permanent residence but it may have been the store for the community’s wealth 
and taxes, and possibly, with its associated buildings, a refuge in time of war. 

There is no temple in the ruins. I have been unable to discover either documentary 
references to Hankar or surviving traditions concerning it. Not did I find any dateable 
artefacts. The only evidence suggestive of its date is the timbered stone work which 
is of the Wan-la and gTin-mo-sgan type. Also there is some decorative carved timber 
round the door of the tower (fig. 44); it is so weathered that it is impossible to make 
out the original pattern but it seems to have been of a geometric type similar to the 
Wan-la balcony. 

The buildings of Hankar exhibit so few signs of repair and modification that they 
seem all to come from one period and not to have been in use for long. Taking all 
these indications together, this little fortress was built, inhabited and abandoned within 
a short space of time — and apparently not later than the early 15th century. 


Lin-sfed 


The very ruinous remains of the small castle of Lin-siied stand at the southeast 
' corner of the settlement overlooking the impassable gorges which drain to the Zahs- 
dkar River. The tactical concept of the fortress was similar to that of Wan-la. The 
' buildings stand on a declining, ridge-like shoulder of the mountain. At the highest 
end there is a small rectangular tower of shuttered mud, possibly open towards the 
central buildings. These are too ruined for their original form to be made out beyond 
the fact that they seem to have consisted of a number of rectangular buildings, several 
times altered, and are built of mud-mortared stone in random texture and mud brick 
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Fig. 42 - Hankar, from the north; the approach path is the dark diagonal mark up the cliff in the centre: 
the gate, arrowed, is commanded by the tall building next to it on the right (only one wall remains today). 





Fig. 43 - Hankar, the tower from the interior. 
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(fig. 45). There are a few other remains of shuttered mud walls between the central 
buildings and the tower. 

Further down the ridge there is an area of wall-footing and rubble which may 
have been a settlement of the defensible-town type, but there is no clear evidence. 

I found no timber lacing and no decorated timber. No temple survives in the 
castle ruins and there may not have been any: the old Lin-siied monastery and temple 
stood on the other, southwestern, side of the settlement’s fields; its few remains can 
still be seen. (The present monastery lies on the northwest side). 

What few remains there are of the castle at least conform in type to the few 
available pieces of information about its later history. King bKra-sis-rnam-rgyal 
imprisoned his blinded elder brother Lha-dban-rnam-rgyal here in the third quarter 
of the 16th century (Francke 1926: 103). Perhaps the mud tower was part of his 
refurbishment of his brother's prison; its position is at least compatible with its having 
been the latest addition. Both the castle and the old, monastery were apparently 
destroyed by the Baltis at the end of the 16th century, during 'Jam-dbyats-rnam-rgyal's 
reign (Francke 1907a: 96) and the castle may never have been used again: the present 
ruins contain no example of banded texture stonework. 


Suramati's Castle 


On a small rocky hill, on the north bank of the Indus river directly opposite 
sTag-sna monastery, there is a jumble of ruins known locally as Suramati's Castle. 
It may have been a defensible town; there are no overtly defensive buildings such 
as towers or a curtain wall (fig. 46). A few pieces of wall stand up to 2 m. high and 
there are sufficient on the northeast side of the ruins to suggest the defensible edge 
of the settlment (fig. 47). On the summit are the foundations of a large rectangular 
building of carefully laid mud-mortared stone on top of which stand some recent rough 
structures. 

The (presumably) domestic buildings of the settlement are remarkable for the 
roughness of their construction which includes drystone (mortarless stone), sometimes 
plastered inside to keep out draughts. Drystone is very unusual in permanent Ladakhi 
settlements. No other building technique and no timberwork could be found. 

The presence of drystone buildings, the absence of any building technique other 
than random textured stonework and the very advanced state of decay of the ruins 
may possibly indicate an ancient foundation and long subsequent abandonment. No 
documentary references to this place are known and no historical traditions have been 
revealed by my enquiries. We have only Francke's two suggestions concerning its history. 
He equates the name with the Sanskrit Szryamati and therefore suggests possibly origins 
before the establishment of the Ladakhi kingdom in the 10th century (Francke 1914: 
67). Later he says that the ‘traditional king Süryamati' may have been the ancestor 
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Fig. 44 - Hankar, the decorated timber of the door to the tower. 


Fig. 45 - Lin-sned, the central buildings; 
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Fig. 46 - Suramati’s Castle from the bank of the Indus, opposite sTag-sna monastery; the ruins are on 
top of the rocky hill. 
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of the family of the Ban-kha bka-blon whose estates lay a little up the Indus at Sag-ti 
and I-gu (Francke 1926: 242). He offers no justification for either statement. 


x *k & 


In Upper Ladakh there are three fortified places which have similar and distinctive 
constructional features. It is too early to say whether either their similarity or their 
geographical proximity is more than accidental; however, in each case the fundamental 
element appears to have been a round tower to which other structures have been added. 


Nar-ma (fig. 48) 


This small fort stands on the crest of a bare rock ridge a few hundred metres 
to the north of the ruined monastery of Nar-ma (and 3 km. east of K ‘rig-se monastery). 
On the rock slopes infront of, and below, the fort are traces of the ruins of other 
buildings, possibly the houses of its settlement (fig. 49). 

_ The heart of its construction is a round tower, apparently solid, to which has 
been added a buttress at the rear and a large fore-building to the south which contains 
passages in its outer half (the rest seems to be solid). The ceilings of some of its passages 
have collapsed, presumably around the access way to the flat roof. There are two 
levels above the roof of the fore-building: a small terrace bounded by a wall of mud 
brick which merges into the brick of the upper part of the tower (and for what it is 
worth its bricks are of a very early size: 400 x 250 x 100 mm.); on top of that there 
is a flat platform which appears to be modern and carries votive emblems (figs. 50, 51). 

Around the fore-building a small revetment has been added by the large rocks 
on the east, a solid block of masonry and a passage-like room on the west and, in front, 
a small yard with three rooms, two of which look like latrines. A flank wall runs off 
the easterly one. These stages of construction were not necessarily, originally, greatly 
separated in time but much of the stonework is in such good condition that some, 
at least, must have been rebuilt (pottery fragments in the mud mortar of the yard’s 
rooms would support this). However the rebuilding has been in an old style. The 
doorway to the yard is tall and narrow but the door and its fixings have gone. There 
are no loopholes. 

With the exception of the brickwork in the upper parts of the tower and the 
upper terrace, the fort is built of neatly laid mud-mortared stone in a random texture. 
But there is a unique feature: the door to the fore-building has stone corbels supporting 
its lintel and the passage-ways inside have stone roofs resting on corbels. A similar 
roof once covered the passage on the western side. No timber is used at all. This 
roofing technique is used today only in a herdsmen’s ‘brog-sa and that fact, coupled 
to the overall conception which is quite unlike later fortresses, may indicate great 
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Fig. 48 - Sketch plan of Nar-ma The horizontel sections represent: the modern summit platform and 
the wall bounding the terrace, the surface of the terrace, the roof of the forebuildings, the ground-plan 
of the whole fort. 
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Fig. 49 - Nar-ma, from the east; the ruins of the presumably domestic buildings are on the steep rock 
slope below the fort to the left; the tower can be plainly seen with the forebuilding on the left and the 
buttress on the right. 


antiquity. So may its proximity to the remains of the monastery of Rin-c'en-bzan-po 
(Snellgrove & Skorupski 1977: 4) which was founded in the early 11th century. But 
this proximity alone is no proof of its age without other evidence which at present 
does not exist. 


Spyan-mk'ar of Sa-bu (fig. 52) 


Here we have the very decayed remains of a town on the slope of a ridge, with 
a tower-like building at the upper end but well below the summit — apparently the 
remains of a castle (fig. 53). 

At the centre of the castle's construction is a round tower (three times the diameter 
of that at Nar-ma) of mud-mortared stone in random texture below and mud brick 
above. An equally high tower-like addition, oval in plan, has been added to the east 
side, in similar stonework but with no brick. On the west side of the central tower 
are some small rectangular stone additions with light timbers in the wall-face, at A. 

Below the castle are the remains of relatively substantial buildings and amongst 
them is the principal gateway C; it receives the path which comes up past an imposing 
group of mC‘od-rten and is commanded by the buildings surrounding it but all details 
of its door mechanisms have gone (fig. 54). At B is the only piece of brickwork in 
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Fig. 52 - Sketch plan of Spyat-mk'ar of Sa-bu. The inner area is entirely covered with rubble and the 
ruins of walls which, in the time available, could not be recorded. 





Fig. 53 - Spyan-mk‘ar, from the south; the castle is on the higher rock, the short length of curtain wall 
and its round tower is on the right (east); the ruins of the southwestern wall and its towers are down 
the ridge on the left. 








a narrow passage between 


Fig. 54 - Spyan-mk‘ar, the principal gateway to the settlement from outside 
the perimeter buildings, at C. 
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Fig. 55- S 


pyah-mk'ar, the western gate from outside; the cliff is on the left, the substantial building 
commanding the approach is on the right. 


the whole site; all the rest of the buildings are of mud-mortared stone in random texture. 

Within the gate, down the slope to the west of the castle, is a large expanse of 
rubble and wall-footings. Its detail is very indistinct but it is obviously the relic of 
a considerable town. Many of its buildings seem to have been of drystone; perhaps 
they were the houses of the poorer people but it is a very unusual building medium 
today, as has been noted. 

On the west side of the town there is another gate. The path leads from the 
interior via two elbow turns to a narrow gate between a small cliff and a substantial 
building standing outside the circuit which would have commanded the approach 
strongly here (fig. 55). 

There are traces of a defensive system encircling the whole site: a round tower 
at the northern corner of the site; some substantial walls (possibly dwellings) in the 
northwest; across the southwest of the site there are both walls and towers of various 
shapes which may have joined somehow to the surviving short length of wall to the 
east of the castle which has an open-backed turret with one shapeless loophole at its 
apex. This last is separate from, and probably later than, the castle. 

It is not at all clear from the ruins whether the town grew up inside the defences 
or the defences were added to a pre-existing defensible town. However, in the 
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castle at least two stages of building can be discerned of which a later one contains 
light timbering of the gTiti-mo-sgat, Wan-la, Hankar type. There is at present no 
archaeological evidence for the chronological relationship between the castle and 
the town. 

Sa-bu is first mentioned in the Chronicle under the reign of Lha-c'en Ses-rab 
who ‘having built the hamlet of Señ-ge-sgañ on top of the so-called Han-rtse-mo in 
Sa-bu, made it a dependency of Spyaf Castle of Sa-bu in Mar-yul’ (Francke 1926: 
98). Hañ-rtse-mo (Glang-rtse-mo in modern usage) is universally recognised to be a 
hill on the west side of Sa-bu valley which bears the ruins of an apparently unfortified 
settlement which Francke took to be Spyaft-mk‘ar (Francke 1907a: 72). Neither he 
nor I could find any knowledge of Sen-ge-sgan. The castle of this paper, standing 
just east of the bus stop, was named by Francke (without giving his evidence) the 
‘minister’s castle’. Some local informants told me it is called Spyati-mk'ar but others 
knew it only as ‘Sa-bu mk'ar'. For the present I propose that it is Spyai-mk'ar, therefore 
it came into existence before, or no later than, the late 14th century. Its town is most 
likely to be contemporary and therefore the perimeter walls and towers are either from 
the late 14th century or a little later: their form is suitable for a 15th century origin. 
The absence of building methods of later periods could reflect the transference of royal 
power to Slel in the early 15th century. 


Slel, the West Ridge Tower (figs. 56, 31) 


The third of these apparently similar fortifications stands part way up the west 
ridge above the palace of Seü-ge-rnam-rgyal at Slel. As well as its similarity of 
plan to Nar-ma castle, like both that castle and Spyan-mk’ar it stands on a ridge 
below, not on, the summit. And the tower's strong exterior faces up the ridge 
— the best line of attack — not out of the present fortress enclosure; it has been 
overtaken by: the later defensive concepts. 

The uniquely distinctive feature is the semi-circular tower on the cast, the uphill 
side, of this group of buildings (fig. 57). It is built of very neat brickwork in English 
Bond above a low mud-mortared stone foundation; the bricks measure 450 x 200 x 100 
mm. — similar in bond and brick size to the example from Nar-ma in fig. 2. The 
tower is solid and is built in two stages: a core and an outer shell. It has neither loopholes 
nor windows. 

On the west of the tower there is a platform or foundation, roughly triangular 
in plan. It is bisected by a massive wall in mud-mortared stone in random texture; 
it has a projection to the south whose outer, western, face, and the north face of the 
central wall, have light timber stringers. The remains of two more walls project from 
the back of the tower: on the south side only a broken stub survives (fig. 58) but there 
is much more on the north side — a random textured mud-mortared stone wall with 
brick in the upper levels and in the brickwork there is one long triangular Joophole 
(fig. 57). All these structures are later than the tower and built against it. 
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Fig. 56 - Sketch plan of the West Ridge Fig. 57 - West Ridge Tower, from higher up the 
Tower, Slel. ridge. 
Fig. 58 - West Ridge Tower, from the south, showing the massive central 
wall of mud-mortared stone. 
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2 m. below, and 10 m. to the southwest of, these structures are the few remains 
of much lighter walls which seem to be associated. 

These ruins are too decayed for their original purpose to be apparent. But they 
seem much too small to have been a dwelling and they do not fit the later defensive 
plan. It would be easy therefore, to conclude that they formed a small defence or 
refuge for a pre-15th century settlement here at Slel (it is very unlikely that a strategically 
important place such as Slel oasis had no settlement before the 15th century, as 
Snellgrove & Skorupski pointed out (1977: 84), and such a settlement would have 
had a fortification). However the loophole and the timber have clear 15th century 
parallels. Perhaps the tower is pre-15th century but there have been modifications 
in the early 15th century. The atmosphere of these buildings is certainly like that 
of Spyaf-mk‘ar and Nar-ma; and the brick size does not seem to occur in the 15th 
century or later. The first king associated in the Chronicle with Slel is K'ri-gtsug-lde 
who built a mC'od-rten row here. He was the son of the Ses-rab who is mentioned 
in connection with Sa-bu; and K'ri-gtsug-lde built two mC‘od-rten rows in that place 
too (Francke 1926: 98). He is presumed to have ruled c. 1400. 


* ** * 


At the western end of the kingdom are three fortifications associated with the 
11th century, or possibly earlier in one case. 


Brag-nag Fort, Khalsi (fig. 59) 


High above the western end of Khalsi village stand the remains of this strong 
little fortress on its precipitous black rock. At first sight apparently consisting of two 
enclosures behind strong walls, it is more probable that we have here the remains of 
a tower house with a defended yard in front (fig. 60). 

The approach to the gate of the yard is up the natural rock outcrop before it 
(dotted line in fig. 59) and the gate is a simple overlap. No details of the door or 
its fixings survive. 

The door in the second cross-wall — presumably the lower part of a tower-like 
dwelling — is defended differently. In front of this wall is a natural ravine whose 
crossing point is slightly offset from the threshold of the door. An attacker, who had 
gained the outer enclosure, would be faced by the shield arm of a defender standing 
in the doorway; but the attacker’s unprotected weapon arm would be open to missiles 
from defenders at windows or on the roof above the western half of the wall. If the 
attacker tried to manoeuvre to the east, to get round the defender’s shield, he would 
be liable to fall into the ravine. This is the most ingenious of all the gate and door 
defences in the fortresses here under discussion. 

The wall of the yard, and the inner one beyond the ravine, were originally built 
of large, water-worn cobbles; similar walls run south from the inner one and the fact 
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Fig. 66 - Sa-spo-la, the northern curtain, from outside. The tower on the left is the easternmost; it is 


built of cobbles and the remaining larger stones of its earliest foundation can be seen infront. These 

large stones continue through the outside of the broad base of the curtain wall and into the smaller tower 

on the right. Above the stone base stands the shuttered mud curtain wall, clearly cutting off the smaller 

round tower. The differing textures of the two stages of building of the easternmost tower can be seen 
and its roughly rectangular loophole. 


buildings with quite light walls built of mud-mortared cobble stones. In the buildings 
at the eastern end are two small openings which may be loopholes. 

The most striking feature of the castle is its northern curtain wall which has the 
clear remains of four half-round towers. The foundation courses on the outside, and 
the full remaining height of the smaller tower at the east end, are built of very large 
water-worn stones mortared with mud. The second stage of building was a rebuilding 
of this wall to its present great thickness in cobbles like those of the rectangular end 
buildings (but the purpose of the great thickness of this wall and its apparent low height 
— c. 1 m. — cannot be explained). The easternmost round tower was rebuilt at this 
time too; only its projecting foundation was of large stones. At a later stage still the 
upper part of this tower was rebuilt again: the texture of the stonework is slightly 
different. There are two roughly made loopholes in this tower: one apparently triangular 
and the other rectangular (fig. 66). 
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The final stage of building of this curtain wall was the erection of a much narrower 
wall of shuttered mud on top of the broad wall. Apparently only part of it remains 
today; it cuts off the inner tower of large stones but it abuts the outer one which 
presumably remained in use (and was not rebuilt at this time; if it had, it would have 
been rectangular and built of mud). 

I found one piece of Painted Pottery (fig. 6) just outside the curtain wall near 
the ruins of the central tower, at P. 

There is no mention of Sa-spo-la castle in the Chronicle or in any other published 
documents as far as I know. Nor is there apparently any surviving tradition in the 
neighbourhood concerning its construction or ownership, according to my enquiries 
among the locally-born staff of Sa-spo-la High School. The existence of the cave 
monastery in the cliff immediately to the west of the castle, and of the numerous local 
religious monuments dating back even to the 11th century, are not necessarily relevant 
to the history of the castle with which they had no known connection. 

On archaeological evidence, the latest building stage — in shuttered mud — is 
from the late 16th century; most of the structures we see today are built of this material. 
The easternmost round tower, in both its building stages, might be 15th century; its 
general form is like those round towers ascribed elsewhere to the 15th century and 
the fact that it is built of cobbles may simply result from the fact that here unlike 
at Ba-sgo and Brag-nag, there is no other building stone available locally. For lack 
of evidence to the contrary the very thick rebuilding of the curtain wall, and the small 
building at the eastern and western ends, may be assigned to this period also. The 
textures of the cobble stone rebuilding of the inside of the curtain wall and the 
stonework of the easternmost round tower, at their point of junction, are identical. 
However, the lowest courses, in large rounded stones, are clearly earlier than any date 
assigned to the cobbles; and the single piece of Painted Pottery — if we knew more 
about it — might be a clue to the origins of this castle. 
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Brief Notes and 
Items for Discussion 


Early Harappan Steatite, Faience and Paste Beads 
in a Necklace from Mehrgarh-Nausharo (Pakistan) 


by MASSIMO VIDALE 


Introduction 


Ever since the Italian involvement in the study of the Harappan city of Moenjodaro, the 
IsMEO protohistoric group has been more and more concerned with the analysis of steatite- 
based industries in the Indus region. Besides the Mature Harappan steatite working areas 
discovered at Moenjodaro, I am currently engaged in the study of a sample of unfinished steatite 
disk beads from a 5th millennium B.C. activity area from Mehrgarh (Jarrige 1981: figs. 4, 6). 
The IsMEO team for protohistoric research has also begun a survey of contemporary steatite 
and soapstone industries in Pakistan (Shar et alii n.d.). Our ultimate aim is to collect a body 
of technological and cultural information substantial enough to enable us to trace the evolution 
of these industries, from Neolithic times to the first wave of urbanization of South Asia. 

While at Harappa, Moenjodaro and Chanhudaro steatite working is attested to by massive 
amounts of debitage, both in excavated areas and on the surface, this industry is not equally 
evident in earlier 3rd millennium B.C. sites. Our visits to the sites of Amri, Kot Diji, 
Judeirjodaro, Damb Sadaat, although admittedly short and unsystematic, failed to reveal any 
surface concentration of steatite working residues. It is definitely possible that future work 
will change this picture. In this paper, I attempt to provide some preliminary information 
on 3rd millennium B.C. steatite production discussing a single necklace, found as a finished 
product in an Early Harappan settlement. 

The necklace we present (fig. 1) is formed by a string of cylindrical and flattened-cylindrical 
beads found by the Mission Archéologique de l'Indus during the excavation of the Early 
Harappan levels of Nausharo, the most recent excavation of the Mehrgarh series (Jarrige 1986). 
The beads were recovered, still strung in connection, on the floor of locus 2 (/18), dated to 
Nausharo 1C, a pre-Indus occupation which is, according to the excavators, chronologically 
correspondent to the Kulli cultural complex of Baluchistan (Possehl 1987) and to the horizons 
labelled Mundigak IV, in Arachosia (Casal 1961) (A. Samzoun, pers. comm.). 

The floor of locus 2 was seen to be covered by a deposit caused by a primary firing with 
a subsequent collapse, sealing a substantial amount of artefacts in an apparent ‘Pompeian’ 
context of deposition. 

In January 1987 I had the opportunity to spend some time, as a private visitor and guest 
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Fig. 1- Mehrgarh-Nausharo. Steatite, 
faience and paste beads necklace 
from an Early Harappan excavated 
floor (by courtesy of the Mission 





Archéologique de l'Indus). 


of the French Archaeological Mission, studying the beads of the necklace with a low 
magnification microscope (!). 

The necklace of fig. 1 was originally composed of about 100-110 beads, arranged, as is 
clearly apparent before the removal of the string, in a black-and-white (or, better, in a dark- 
and-light) alternating pattern. The necklace, as reconstructed by A. Samzoun, is composed 
of a total of 103 unbroken beads, 50 of which of a dark green to black steatite, 41 of a light 
green-gray ceramic composition usually called 'faience', and 12 of an off-white material 
which is variously defined in literature and in inventories as ‘white steatite’, “burnt steatite’, 
‘reformed steatite', or ‘paste’. In this text I have chosen this latter definition. 

The collection also included 3-5 fragmentary beads of black steatite and probably an 
equivalent amount of fragmentary faience elements, which were utilized to observe the fracture 
surface and the core of the pieces, but which were excluded from the measurements. No paste 
bead fragment was on record. 

The interest of the find lies in the occurrence, in a primary context of association, of 
three classes of materials which alone represent the greatest part of Harappan (in this case, 


(1) I owe the opportunity to publish these notes to the courtesy of the Department of Archaeology 
and Museums of Pakistan, to the warm and generous hospitality of Jean-Francois and Catherine Jarrige, 
and to the most kind cooperation of Anaick Samzoun, who actually discovered the necklace, among many 
other important antiquities, in her excavations. I would like to take this occasion to thank all the members 
of the French Mission for their courtesy, their help and the information they provided. 
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Early Harappan) inventories of personal ornaments. This applies particularly to steatite beads; 
in the words of H.C. Beck, ‘the Indus Civilization, as far as beads are concerned, is primarily 
a steatite civilization. More beads were made of this material than of all the other materials 
put together [...]’ (Vats 1940: 411). In the necklace, the three materials (steatite, faience, 
paste) were combined according to a well defined cultural pattern of alternating black-and- 
white beads. In other words, the artefactual category of ‘necklace’ may be subdivided into 
the two opposed categories of ‘black beads’ (the steatite ones) and of ‘white beads’ (faience 
and paste). The string provided a favourable occasion to compare a substantial group of beads 
of the three types in terms of morphological and technological features. 

The steatite of the Nausharo necklace is a good quality stone, dark green or olive green 
to black in colour. The beads show rare inner veins or parallel bandings of a lighter shade. 
The surface of the beads is generally well preserved, retaining few traces of the manufacturing 
processes which are often obliterated by polish and subsequent wear. Faience beads, on the 
contrary, are heavily leached by post-depositional agents. Only rare and small patches of the 
original surface of the pieces are preserved; they appear smooth and polished, probably made 
bright and shiny by the presence of a green-to-blue glaze. Under chemical attack the glaze 
is dissolved; as a rule, the beads show a rough, porous surface determined by cemented grains. 
Inspection of the fracture surfaces show an inner porous structure of coarse quartz grains 
irregularly distributed. In the core of the beads the quartz grains are intermixed with darker 
particles of unknown nature. 

The paste beads, finally, are absolutely unaffected by ancient wear of post-depositional 
agents. Although no fracture surface was available for inspection, the white material of which 
the beads are made is doubtless the same as the so-called ‘disk-beads’, very ubiquitous across 
the surface and the excavated contexts of Harappan sites. This is suggested not only by the 
surface details of the Nausharo paste beads, but also by their overall morphological similarity 
with Harappan disk-beads, of which they represent a thicker version. The core of Harappan 
disk-beads appears, as a rule, as a homogeneous, fine-grained material with an inner green, 
slightly translucent stone-like body; the green shade of the core, moving towards the beads’ 
surfaces, gradually changes in a white opaque colour, without any recognizable discontinuity 
to the naked eye. The beads have no features suggesting the presence of an applied coating 
or glaze. 

Having thus described the external features of the three materials, it will be useful to 
go back, for a while, to the existing literature. One of the secondary effects of Harappan 
ingenuity and experience in dealing with stones and fire is the tantalizing confusion existing 
today among terms used for a wide range of materials employed for the production of ornaments 
(for a more extensive review see Vidale n.d.). One of the favoured victims of this confusion 
is the previously mentioned disk-bead. In his report on Harappan bead-meking at Chanhudaro, 
Mackay ascribed the manufacture of disk-beads (or ‘wafer beads’) to a sequence involving the 
slicing of the stone in thin sheets, its hardening by firing and, finally, the forming of the beads 
(1937: 13). A similar opinion is reflected in H.C. Beck’s definition of ‘burnt’ steatite for the 
material used for this particular type of bead (Vats 1940: 392). Nonetheless, the existence 
of an artificial ceramic product had been recognized since the first excavation report of 
Moenjodaro (Marshall 1931: 576-77, 687), and such material was mentioned in several 
subsequent occasions (see for example Mackay 1937: 10-12; 1938: 350, 495). The existing 
confusion on the technological nature of Harappan disk-beads is well demonstrated by the 
following quotations from the Chanhudaro excavation report: “The wafer beads [...] are almost 
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invariably made of glazed steatite or a steatite paste [...] possibly the larger ones were punched 
out of tiny sheets of stone or paste, the hole being formed at the same time. Quantities of 
minute wafer beads in an unfinished condition were recovered from a bead-maker’s shop’ 
(Mackay 1943: 205). Recently, J.M. Kenoyer hypothesized that the beads were cut from 
perforated rods with square section and subsequently fired (1986; see also Vidale n.d. a). 
Steatite, glazed steatite or artificial steatite peste? The Nausharo beads may provide additional 


information. 


Steatite Beads 


The size of the steatite beads of the necklace is rather irregular; the diameter of the beads 
ranges around 5.5-6.3 mm., with an average of 6.18 mm., while height values cluster around 
1.3-2.3 mm., with a mean of 1.88 mm. (fig. 2). The beads are not always perfectly round 
(fig. 3, a-c). In some cases their profile is slightly squared, suggesting that the blanks were 
shaped according to the well known grinding/smoothing technique studied for other bead 
manufacturing sequences. They present, most often, a shiny polished external surface, due 
to the final surface treatment of the bead but possibly also enhanced by the friction of the 
stone on skin or cloth. The inner surface of the beads, around the perforation hole, is on 
the contrary always opaque and rough, owing to the strong wear generated by the friction 
between bead and bead in the string; the wear, in several instances, determines a marked concave 
depression. The edge of the steatite disks and, to a lesser extent, of the perforation, are also 
worn, with negative interface ranging from local scars to a continuous wear. 


Fig. 2 - Diameter-height scatterplot 
of the beads in the Nausharo 
necklace. 1: Faience; 2: Paste; 3 
Steatite. Steatite beads appear 
relatively standerdized in diameter 
but more variable in height, 
reflecting their separation from pre- 
formed tubes. Note how steatite and 
paste beads form separate clusters, 
ruling out the possibility that paste 
beads simply represent ‘fired’ steatite 
DIAMETER elements. 


HEIGHT 
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Wear traces completely cover any residual evidence of the manufacturing process. Clusters 
of short 5-7 striations are sometimes visible along the outer surface; their orientation may be 
perpendicular or oblique. It is difficult to state whether they represent residual evidence of 
the forming process or just post-formation scratches produced in time. 

Besides the perforation channel, the only self-evident traces directly left by the manu- 
facturing process on the steatite beads are some sawing marks, represented by parallel incisions 
on their flat surface, and, in a single case, along the edge of one of the pieces. The easiest 
way to explain such cutting marks is to think that the beads were transversally cut out of long- 
cylinder blanks, and that the cuts were produced by the steatite-cutter in adjusting the saw 
to proper position between one cutting operation and the next. 

The hole always has a straight cylindrical shape, although sometimes it is slightly eccentrical. 
The diameter ranges from a minimum of 1.2 to a maximum of 3.0 mm., clustering clearly in 
two different groups (1.1 to 1.5 and 2.5 to 3 mm.) (fig. 4). 

In summary, my preliminary examination suggests for steatite beads a manufacturing cycle 
involving the forming of long cylindrical blanks, their partial smoothing, and their perforation. 
In this operation drill heads with 2 different diameter value groups were apparently employed. 
As a possible alternative explanation, the craftsmen could have employed long points with 
an abrupt tapering. The cylinders were then transversally cut into perforated disks to be finished 
and polished. 
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Faience Beads 


The faience beads in the necklace are only slightly larger in diameter than the steatite 
ones (the mean is of 6.16 mm.). The height of the faience cylinders, on the other hand, is 
almost double, with an average value of 3.23 mm. (fig. 2). The size of the pieces appears to 
be relatively variable. The values of the hole diameter show a normal distribution comprised 
between 2.4 and 3.0 mm. (fig. 4). This evidence (the variable size of the beads against relatively 
homogeneous values for the hole) may be viewed in relationship to the forming process. Usually, 
it is believed that such faience beads were hand-formed or moulded over a transversal support 
to be burnt in firing. 

The nature of the bond originally added to the quartz powder to give plasticity to the 
mixture has been the topic of much debate. It is possible that in the Nausharo beads the 
blackish dots observed within the quartz structure represent remains of such a substance (if 
they are not residual traces of the colouring agent). 


Paste Beads 


The 12 paste beads are the most standardized of the whole necklace. With an average 
diameter of 6.03 mm. they are the largest beads of the necklace; with a mean height of 2.56 
mm., they place themselves almost exactly between the two former types (fig. 2). The straight 
cylindrical holes of the paste beads are distributed in two groups (1.3 and 1.5 mm.) (fig. 4). 

The hardness of the material is probably the reason for the extremely good preservation 
of the beads’ surface features, thus allowing a very detailed reading of the traces left by the 
manufacturing process. There is no evidence of any finishing operation. As a matter of fact, 
in examining Harappan disk-beads, it is very rare to find strongly worn surfaces, with the 
exception of the mark left by the string on the hole, and of isolated flaking along the edge 
of the pieces. 

The satisfactory state of preservation of the beads from Nausharo (much thicker than 
the more common ‘Mature Harappan’ specimens) made their inspection very rewarding. The 
beads are perfectly round, with sharp edges and perfectly centered holes (fig. 3d-f). The most 
relevant feature of the outer surface is an unbroken series of slightly undulating, oblique 
wrinkles, running clockwise all along the small cylinders. Such wrinkles are shallow negative 
scars, clearly visible even with a low-power magnification device. They run parallel, hardly 
ever superimposing each other. In all the specimens of the necklace, they never extend from 
one edge of the bead to the other. They have an average length of 1-2 mm. 

The outer surface of the paste beads shows, in almost every case, at least one transversal 
sawing trace, of the same type as the ones encountered (more rarely) on steatite disks. Much 
more frequent, on paste beads, are sawing marks running along the edge of the cylinders, carried 
out in a direction parallel to the beads’ height (fig. 3e,f). For the cutting marks on the flat 
surface of the beads the explanation I propose is the same I advanced for steatite pieces, i.e. 
discontinuity in cutting combined with the adjustment of the saw in slicing the beads out of 
a long cylinder blank. As far as the edge cuttings are concerned, they appear to have been 
traced with the purpose of correcting the fracture surfaces formed in detaching the partially 
cut bead from the paste cylinders. The area affected by edge cutting extends in some beads 
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to the whole height of the piece (cf. the specimen in fig. 3f, showing a fracture not completely 
hidden by the saw). 

The sawing marks are sometimes rather deep, but in no case was the expected green core 
visible. This circumstances suggests that the firing which transformed the paste from greenish 
to white took place after the forming of the single bead. 

The upper and lower flat faces of the paste disks present two different types of working 
traces. The first type is, again, a cutting mark, generally covering the whole surface of the 
piece in the form of shallow parallel streaks well evident under grazing light (fig. 3d,f). The 
beads show two rows of streak, one superimposed over the other with an acute angle. They 
extend from the edge of the disk to the central hole, without meeting or determining any flaking 
surface in correspondence with the edges. 

The second type of trace is represented by some scarcely visible concentrical marks 
encountered along the border and the hole of some disks. Such traces are never spirally arranged. 
In a single case (fig. 3e), one of the beads shows a face free of sawing marks, but affected. 
by marked circular traces around the hole, surrounded by less evident concentric traces. 

The sawing marks on the paste beads point to a cylinder-slicing forming process. But 
how was the cylinder formed? A possible answer lies in the examination of the undulating 
wrinkles running all around the outer surface of the disks. Such wrinkles appear closely similar 
to the ones visible on the outer surface of a number of micro-beads found, again at Nausharo, 
in a pre-Indus context (fig. 3g). The micro-beads were worn by an infant buried in a jar in 
locus 8/34; the pieces (more than two hundred) are about 1-1.2 mm. wide, 0.7 mm. high, with 
a hole of about 0.5 mm. They closely correspond to the description given by K.T.M. Hedge 
and his colleagues (1982) of a find of a hoard of micro-beads in the Harappan site of Zekhada. 
Similar micro-beads were found by Mackay at Chanhudaro and, recently, by the American 
Mission at Harappa, where thousands of micro-beads were found in a male burial (G. Dales, 
pers. comm.). 

As analytically and experimentally determined by Hegde, the beads are composed of a 
steatite paste and formed with an extrusion process, by pushing a mixture in plastic state through 
a metal tube-like device, thus obtaining pre-formed, thin hollow cylinders to be cut into micro- 
beads, possibly using animal hair. In the micro-beads as in the disk-beads, the wrinkles would 
form on the extruded cylinder as a consequence of the uneven density of the plastic material 
forced into the opening, and their orientation would show the rotary motion impressed on 
the tube being formed. The rotational movement impressed on the cylinder could also 
be related to the concentric traces visible on the Nausharo beads. Regarding the bead in 
fig. 3e, the absence of sawing traces could suggest that the disk represented the extremity 
of a sliced tube. 


Are Steatite Disk-Beads Really So Important? 


Early Harappan and Harappan disk-beads, in the light of the evidence of the Nausharo 
necklace, could have been manufactured with an artificial mixture of steatite, the basic 
component of which had to be the fine-ground steatite powder which is produced in any steatite- 
cutting manufacturing cycle. A contemporary study (Shar et alii n.d.) shows that even today 
steatite cutters carefully collect the powder produced by bead-making activities for its supposed 
medical properties. Given the amazing amounts of steatite ornaments consumed in cities 
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like Harappa and Moenjodaro, and the substantial evidence of steatite processing in Mature 
Harappan urban contexts (Vidale n.d. b), one may well hypothesize that large amounts of steatite 
powder were systematically recycled within the framework of highly specialized forms of bead- 
making and other craft activities (see Vidale n.d. c). 

It is possible that tools employed in this or in similar manufacturing procedures had 
been found by Mackay at Chanhudaro. The tools, labelled by the author ‘bead tools’ and, 
unfortunately, poorly illustrated (Mackay 1943: pl. LXXX, 1-9), are apparently composed of 
a hollow copper tube with some kind of movable component. Some of these tools were recovered 
in room 215, Sq. 9/D, a kind of junk room where industrial refuse and semifinished items 
from chalcedony bead making, steatite working, shell working were recovered together with 
a mass of micro-beads in front of a large, strange furnace (Mackay 1943: 42). It would be 
extremely interesting to study Mackay's ‘bead tools’ according to modern criteria of conservation 
and analysis. 

The basic simplicity of the process (paste-making, extruding, slicing, firing) could well 
explain the enormous amount of disk beads found at Harappa and Moenjodaro. This powerful 
technique was fully developed in Early Harappan times, in the second half of the 3rd millennium 
B.C., before the technical ingenuity of Mature Harappan craftsmen were fully displayed by 
the refined material culture of the Indus cities. 

The importance of Harappan disk beads remains in their being a mass-produced commodity, 
probably representing a very distinctive sign of cultural identity or, perhaps, social status or 
affiliation. A substantial amount of analytical work is necessary in order to test some of the 
suggestions set forth here. I think that, aside from the history of fashion and technology, 
the study of this commodity should provide further elements to the current debate on the 
de-centralized or (as I believe) fully centralized organization of Mature Harappan societies. 
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A Parsee Film on the History of Zoroastrianism 


by ANTONIO PANAINO 


Although not normal practice, it is worth directing the attention of scholars of the history 
of religions to a film: An extraordinary journey through 3,500 years ON WINGS OF FIRE, (98 
Mts.) Bombay 12-8-86, starring Zubin Metha, narrator Derel Jacobi, producer Meherji H. 
Madan, director Cyrus Bharucha. As some of these names suggest, the film has Parsee 
connections. It is a production of the Oriental Heritage Trust (c/o Tata sons Ltd.) and deals 
with the history of Zoroastrianism from the birth of the prophet ZareduStra to present 
developments, focusing mainly on the Parsee community. The cast is not perticularly exceptional 
but includes Nigel Terry as the prophet Zaraðuštra and Paul Shelly as King Viktaspa. It also 
includes various non-professional actors who are very well known in the Parsee circles of 
Bombay, as for example Kojeste Mistree, one of the founders of “Zoroastrian Studies’. As 
the narration develops various well-known Dasturs, including Kotwal and Meherji Rana, also 
appear in the film. 

The plot is relatively simple but effective, consisting of a sort of rediscovery or re- 
examination of the religious creed and its origins through the experience of the famous conductor 
of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, Zubin Metha. It is therefore hardly surprising that 
the leitmotif of the film music, ringing out at the most significant moments, is R. Strauss’ 
famous Also sprach Zarathustra, conducted by Metha himself. The frequent live scenes of 
Zoroastrian ceremonies have a certain documentary style about them and are particularly 
impressive. Some criticism could, however, be raised over the historical reconstruction. In 
fact, Zaratuitra's birth is located in the lake Aral region around 1700 B.C. but, as the action 
develops certain reminiscences of the dating advocated by Parsee tradition suggest underlying 
contradictions. One example of the occasionally ingenuous approach is the scene where the 
prophet is girdled with the kusti — the typical Zoroastrian belt. There are, in fact, grounds 
for supposing that the belt already had considerable importance among some Iranian peoples, 
as the Yast-s too suggest, but it seems doubtful that it was the very same belt that is now 
so steeped in symbolism. The finest scenes in the film inchide the Mazdaean revelation and, 
in particular, the conversion of Viktaspa, largely based on the later traditions that grew up 
around the life of the prophet. In fact, the final triumph of Zoroaster's doctrine comes about 
only after the healing of Vistaspa's favourite horse (!). Although serious doubts exist about 
the veracity of these legends, they retain a peculiar fascination and lend themselves well to the 


(1) Cf. A. Bausani, Persia Religiosa da Zeratustra a Babd'u'lldb, Milano 1959, p. 38. 
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medium of the cinema. At the same time, the assertion that Alexander the Macedonian 
destroyed the Avesta, as indeed stated in the Dénkard itself (^), should be approached with a 
certain caution. In the west, too, a number of scholars have developed the theme although 
no acceptable evidence exists for it. There seems little point in further criticism of the historical 
reconstructions presented in the film since, to begin with, one can hardly apply to a film the 
type of close analysis applied to a scholarly text on Zoroastrianism, the history of which is 
moreover complex and much discussed. At the same time, any attempt to sum up the 

history and precepts of this religion must inevitably involve simplification and debatable 
solutions. Moreover, the events in the Parthian and Sassanian periods are dealt with very 
cursorily, the main focus being on the transition between the two dynasties and with particular 
attention on the restoration of the truest religious values betrayed and bemeaned by the Arsacids. 
Understandably, more attention is given to the troubled times following upon the Islamic 
invasion of Iran, with the martyrdom of the faithful and, above all, the flight to what was 
to be the new country, Gujarat, and the eventful period of settlement in the region. The 
continual documentary-style references in this film strike me as particularly valid, since they 
afford those who do not belong to the faith at least a glimpse of certain ceremonies otherwise 
difficult, if not impossible, to attend. I am referring to the takes inside the temples, although 
they do not include the fire, and the ritual bathing of the bodies before they are exposed on 
the Towers of Silence. There is an amusing and quite probable episode from the recent past 
of the Parsee community, when the Reverend John Wilson held a lecture on the limitations 
and contradictions of Zoroastrianism with the aim of mass conversion of the Parsees to 
Christianity. This, like various other scenes, is set in the hall of the library of the K.R. Cama 
Oriental Institute of Bombay and ends with what we may now see as a comic general scuffle, 
with respectable Parsee ladies brandishing umbrellas at the unfortunate Reverend. However, 
the scene reveals not only somewhat humorously a moment of cultural weakness in the Parsee 
community, but also the pretentious, disrespectful behaviour of certain representatives of 
western culture, all too ready to abuse the values of others. 

As the film nears its conclusion it takes on a somewhat jarring eulogistic, self-congratulatory 
tone as the Parsee celebrities are paraded and a certain satisfaction is expressed for the 
community's economic achievements. However, the attentive observer cannot fail to notice 
that the families hosannaed for their success also include the film producer’s! A more sincere 
and oddly touching scene is when Metha returns to his family house at Nausari. For Parsees 
such an occasion also undoubtedly marks the rediscovery of cultural and family roots, and 
here represents the fitting culmination of a religious quest in time and space. 

It is, for many reasons, hard to give an overall evaluation of the film, partly because it 
so inevitably depends on the viewpoint adopted. As a scholar of this cultural area rather than 
a cinema critic I am not qualified to offer any technical evaluation, and I therefore feel it 
is simpler and right to limit myself to observing that the film is of indubitable interest, above 
all because it succeeds in conveying an idea of what many Parsees think of their own religion. 
With all its limitetions it is a living document of or own time and is well worth seeing, although 
I fear it will not be easy to track down in Europe. 


(^) Cf Le Troisième Livre du Denkari, traduit du pehlevi par J. de Menasce O.P., Paris 1973, p. 379. 
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Paragara Rsi — A Hitherto Little Known Pagoda Temple 
at Kammand, Kulu District of Himachal Pradesh 


by LAXMAN S. THAKUR 


The Paraíara Rsi temple is one of the earliest surviving wooden pagoda shrines in 
Himachal Pradesh. Temples such as Hidimba Devi, Manali; Tripura Sundari, Naggar; Adi 
Brahma, Khokhan; Dakhani Mahadeva, Nirmand and Parasara Rsi at Parashar are well known 
examples of wooden architectural traditions in the western Himalaya; but the Parasara Rsi 
temple at Kammand in Kulu district has hitherto remained unnoticed. However, Penelope 
Chetwode visited it in the early 1980s, but, unfortunately was not allowed to photograph its 
exquisite wooden carvings. The Indian edition of her fascinating work Kulu: The End of tbe 
Habitable World carries a brief note referring to this magnificent shrine (Chetwode 1980: 
234-35). The following survey carried out by the author presents the detailed architectural 
and iconographic analysis. 

The temple dedicated to the Vedic sage Paragara, is situated a little above the village 
Kammand which lies nearly 15 Km. to the west of Kulu town (fig. 1). Undoubtedly, its 
architectural and wood carving details are far superior to those of the above mentioned temples 
excepting those of Paraéara Rsi temple at Parashar in Mandi district. 

The temple is square in plan, measuring 590 cm. across, and has an open verandah running 
around the shrine and forming a circumambulatory passage (fig. 2). Because of this characteristic 
it is assignable to semdbara type of shrines. It faces north and is surrounded by undressed 
stone walls (h. 150 cm; w. 90 cm.) on its three sides. The garbbagrba measures 85 cm. across 
inside and 280 cm. outside. The doorway which faces north measures 40 x 70cm. The external 
wooden rafters of the cella measure 340 x 50 x 29 cm. and cross each other at four corners 
(fig. 3). In the plan illustrated here we have not shown the projecting parts beyond the 
intersecting points. Twelve square columns of deodar wood (32 cm. across) surrounded the 
shrine leaving a margin of 120 cm. on three sides and 115 cm. from the entrance side. The 
wooden rafters of the verandah measure 610 x 32 x 25 cm. The capitals of the wooden columns 
are carved with bird, pot and foliage motifs showing confronting birds, each having a curved 
beak and a ring around the neck and a stumpy tail dissolving into swirling foliage (fig. 4). 
Such designs are to be seen on the columns of Parasara and Ganega temples (both situated 
in Mandi district). They are of bird, pot and foliage, thus making a class by itself (1). The 


(*) All photographs and drawings are by the author. 
(1) Otherwise we find the capitals of pot and foliage (purnakumbba) type. 
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Fig. 1 - Parasara Rsi temple, Kammand, Kulu District, H.P. 
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Fig. 2 - Ground plan of Parafara Rsi temple, Kammand. 


exquisite wooden carvings on the facade and side niches are the finest in Himachal presenting 
extraordinary scenes carved so minutely with great resilience. 

The doorframes are composed of seven ped yds (jambs) and #tarañgas (lintels) in receding 
pattern (fig. 5). The outermost jambs show upward knotted sagas which are conceived as 
superior beings and considered as the guardians of wealth. The second jamb starts with a 
rectangular niche and enshrines a standing male figure on either side; the rest is decorated 
with scroll motifs. The corresponding lintel presents two pairs of confronting birds (doves?) 
on either side; in the centre there is a full blossomed lotus encircled with foliage. Ganesa 
is carved in the lowest niche of the third jamb. At the top where the jamb turns into a lintel, 
it offers space to rosettes. Beneath it are carved a fleeing deer on either side. The lowermost 
niches of the next frame show Brahma to the right and Visnu seated on Garuda to the left. 
The rest of the frames are decorated with patralata and pgrnakumbba motifs. The lintel displays 
lotus medallions with a seated GaneSa in the centre. Similar pattern of carving has been followed 
in the next frame but the dvarapalas (doorkeepers) appear in the lowermost niches. The sixth 
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Fig. 3 - The wooden rafters which cross Fig. 4 - Bird, pot and foliage type pillar capital, 
each other at four corners (view from the Kammand. 
north-east). 


frame shows both Ganga and Yamuna but without any vahanas (figs. 6, 7) holding amrtaghatas 
and camaras in their left and right hands respectively. On the lintel, there is a seated Ganesa. 
The seventh, i.e., innermost frame is without any carving, while on the /alata-bimba of the 
corresponding lintel, there is again a seated Ganes$a. 

The following are the decorative details of the side niches of the ground floor. 

Eastern side. Excluding the outermost frame, i.e., the corner pillar which shows knotted 
serpents on each side; the windows consist of five receding jambs and lintels. None of the 
temples in Mandi or Kulu display such magnificent wood carvings on their side niches. The 
execution is superb; the craftsmen seem to have acquired specialization in moulding the lotus 
medallions, patralata and phullavali designs. The outermost doorjambs do not display a variety 
of ornamentation; while there is a sthanaka figure of Hanumana at the lowermost niche (fig. 8). 
On the corresponding lintel there are two animals (tigers or lions) and a figure seated in 
padmasana in the centre. There are dvarapalas in the lowest niches of the second jamb; the 
rest part is decorated with floral scrolls. A fleeing deer has been carved at the top corner. 
Above it, in a small niche, there are tigers with lotus medallions fixed on their shoulder and 
hip joints; in the centre of it there is a figure of Gane$a with foliage canopy. The next jamb 
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Fig. 5 - Superimposed doorjambs and lintels, Kammand. 


represents four lotuses with foliage, while the lintel is decorated with two rosettes and whirling 
lotuses mixed up with patralata designs. The pūrnakumbha appears at the top of the fourth 
panel; the innermost jamb has been divided into two parts. In the centre of the lintel there 
is a figure of Ganesa and the carving of the centre niche shows a tiger with protruding tongue; 
over its back a snake and a fleeing deer are carved with lotus medallions on the shoulder and 
hip joints (fig. 9). 

Western side. A similar decorative arrangement has been made on the western and southern 
windows with minor differences. In the centre of the second lintel emerges a Rirtimukha mask. 
A fleeing deer appears in the third jamb instead of second as noted above. The lintel is quite 
interesting and shows five dancing figures on either side playing drums (dholas) and cymbals. 
There is a seated deity in the centre with a /risz/a in one hand which possibly represents Siva. 
The same deity emerges at the right corner while at the left there are Nagadevas (fig. 10). 
The fourth panel shows parnakumbha and flying ganas. The last panel depicts the usual scroll 
motifs. The window is divided into two parts; in the centre frame again ganas appear with 
snakes. There are two confronting tigers or lions with protruding tongues; and between their 
forepaws is a deer with a ring round its neck. The deer is depicted as looking back, and foliage 
is seen sprouting forth from its mouth (fig. 11). 

Southern side. This niche also repeats the previous pattern except Visnu appears in the 
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Fig. 6 - Details of wood carving on the right Fig. 7 - Details of wood carving on the left side. 
doorjambs and lintels. 


central niche in Garudásaza. He has four hands carrying gadā and padma in the right hands 
and holds a cakra and a sankha in the left hands (fig. 12). Below are seen attendants on either 
side carrying camaras and wearing skirts in the same fashion as noted on some of the wooden 
sculptures at Parashar in Mandi district. The kirtimukha mask, Ganesa and ganas appear again 
on the lintel following the iconographic details as carved on the lintel of the western window 
described above. 

The carvings on the wooden galleries between the second and third storeys follow the 
same pattern. They consist of knotted zagas, fleeing deers, puirnakumbha and phullavali motifs. 
The lower two storeys are square while the topmost one is circular and capped by a metal 
kalasa. The roofs are covered with wooden shingles. Unlike the Parashar and Nirmand pagodas, 
the four corner pillars which support the roofs, are absent in the case of the Kammand temple. 
Instead wooden beams project much beyond the walls and cross each other at the corners, 
thus giving support to the projecting eaves. The cornice ledges on four sides are decorated 
with wooden fringes (fig. 13). 

There is no inscription to date it accurately. It is, therefore, desirable to compare its 
architectural and decorative details with other pagoda temples in order to fix the date. 

Another pagoda temple dedicated to the same Vedic sage Parasara, lies at Parashar in 
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cases we find the poise of local art traditions but in the case of Parashar temple the details 


are more serene and elaborate with a touch of early medieval flexibility; whereas in the latter 
case figures are not carved very minutely. Nevertheless, the carvings of Kammand temple 
in turn, are superior to those of Tripura Sundari temple at Naggar (c. 1428 A.D.) and Hidimba 
Devi at Manali (c. 1553 A.D.). On the basis of above analysis, the temple of Parasara Rsi 
at Kammand can be assigned to the late 14th or early 15th century A.D. It belongs to a 
transitional period when various rural art centres grew up in the far off areas under the patronage 
of hill rajas. The various themes carved on the niches and façades of such temples, later on, 
provided inspiration for the medieval paintings of Mandi and Kulu districts. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY AND FINE ARTS 


Dilip K. Chakrabarti, Theoretical Issues m Indian 
Archaeology, Munshiram Manoharlal Pub- 
lishers Pvt. Ltd., New Delhi 1988, xii-148 pp 


This is not D.K. Chakrabarti’s first attempt 
at a history of the studies on ancient India, in 
particular the history of archaeological research. 
He has contributed to this Journal with an essay 
on Robert Bruce Foote, that was published in vol. 
29 (and not 9, as a misprint makes it eppear in 
the bibliography) of 1979. In addition, the first 
volume of Sosrce-book of Indian Archaeology, 
written together with F.R. Allchin and published 
by the same New Delhi Publishers in 1979, 
was reviewed in these peges (EW, 32, 1982, 
pp. 188-90). 

This latest accomplishment of his is certainly 
a welcome one as it provides the reader with a 
useful tool for finding his way in the extremely 
complex and highly controversial field of 
archaeological methodology in the Subcontinent. 

The book begins with a historical excursus 
(Chapter One, “The Changing Concerns’, pp. 1-17) 
which certainly does not lay claims to novelty, at 
least as far as the early phases of antiquarian 


most valid contribution is Partha Mitter’s essay 
Much Maligned Monsters, Oxford, 1977, which is 
likely to remain unchallenged for a long time, even 
though the subject of this fine book is art history 
and not archaeology. 

Chakrabarti dwells more on the evolution 
of the aims and methods of archaeology from 
Alexander Cunningham up till the present time, 
but the chaper as a whole seems to be rather 
hurried. For example the paragraph ' Archaeology 
as Art History: James Burgess and Earlier Roots’ 
is far too concise and briefly illustrates certain 
European attitudes to Indian art rather than 
the conceptual and methodological connections 
between archaeology and art history in tbe 
Subcontinent, as one might expect. 

On the other hand this can perhaps be 
explained by tbe author's substantial lack of 
interest in artistic production, as is evident from 
the fact that in the whole book — and not only 
in this first chapter — there is not a single line 


dealing with the archaeological approach to art 


considers bow great a contribution has been made 


eco puit A VAN DEC et 
or the Kusana art of Mathura, etc. And, while 
it is true that we should not criticize a book for 
what is not in it, evidently due to a deliberate 
choice, it is nevertheless odd that works of great 
commitment which have attained considerable 
results such as the excavations of the Italian 
Archaeological Mission regarding the Buddhist 
period in Swat (which began in 1957 and are still 
being continued), or the German excavations at 
Mathura, are not even mentioned. 

It is also strange thet no mention is made of 
the new methods of surface surveying that heve 
been applied in a particularly interesting manner 
at Mohenjo-daro, where the structural analysis of 
the architectural remains has also given original 
and innovatory results; see especially the Intera 
Reports, vols. 1 and 2, respectively Reports on 
Field Work Carrred out at Mobenjo-daro, 1982-83 
and 1983-84 by the IsMEO - Aachen-University 

Apart from these omissions, which are inevit- 
able anyway in general works such as this one 
is, the subject is developed clearly over the seven 
chapters that follow on from the first one and 
it is punctuated by keen-sighted and often cutting 
remarks (for instance, p. 33: “We strongly suspect 
that this is the reason why the nationalist 
historical scholarship of India consistently ignored 
the prehistoric past of the country. Prehistory 
would remind one of the shades of a barbarian 
ancestry, and that was something the nationalist 
historians could do without’). 

Chapter Three (‘The Problem of Correlation 
between Archaeology and Literature', pp. 35-49) 
is definitely the one in which Chakrabarti reveals 
himself most elert and ready to give way to his 
urbane but unsparing judgements (here, too, one 
example will suffice, p. 43: 'B.B. Lal's work at 
some of the sites mentioned in the epics has long 
been extremely significant in the archaeological 
studies of the Gangetic valley but these have been 
significant as ‘‘archaeological studies" and not as 
examples of archaeology-literature correlations’) 

I wonder why the author did not take into 
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account in this chaper the collective work 
Mababbarata — Myth and Reakty. Differing Views, 
ed. S.P. Gupta & K.S. Ramachandran, Delhi, 
1976. Whatever opinion ane may hold about this 
work (and I would certainly not be too lenient), 
there can be no question that this volume is 
a valuable reflection of the diverse attitudes 
of Indian scholarship towards the problem of 
correlation between literature and archaeology. 

There are times when one cannot but remain 
perplexed at certain standpoints which ought 
perhaps to have been pondered more carefully. 
For instance, although it is true that at times R.S. 
Sharma’s arguments in his Material Culture and 
Social Formations in Ancient India (Delhi, etc., 
1983) establish ‘a mechanical and simplistic cause- 
change in the context of ancient Indie’, it is 
also true that Chakrabarti may appear just as 
“mechanical and simplistic’, although from the 
opposite point of view, when he states with such 
self-assurance that the political factor was the 
foremost one. One such example is the following 
passage (p. 81) about the early historical process 
of urbanization that concludes Chapter Five 
(‘Prehistory, Transition to Food-production and 
Urbanisation’, pp. 66-81): ‘That the early historic 
centres in India were possible only within a strong 
political framework is clear from the way its 
three major phases are related to the three most 
important political stages in early historic India 
— the period of the sixteen major principalities 
during the time of the Buddha, the Mauryas and 
the Kushanas. Secondly, there is nothing in the 
archaeological record to indicate thet any other 
factor (e.g. technology, trade, etc.) became 
critically significant prior to the formation of the 
cities during these periods’. I shall refrain from 
commenting on the expression ‘the time of the 
Buddha’ used ss a precise chronological indication. 

Lastly I shall mention, as being of particular 
interest, Chapter Eight (“Trade’, pp. 122-35). In 
this chapter tbe author points out some of the most 
recent methodological approaches with regard to 
the protohistoric period, while the debate on trade 
in the historic period and the (to what extent?) 
related phenomena of urbanization and deurban- 
ization is left rather in the background. 

The list of References at the end of the book 
does not include all the works mentioned and 
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discussed by the author. Since it is a select 
bibliography, perhaps it would have been useful 
to state what criteria determined the choice. 

At all events, works like this one by D.K. 
Chakrabarti are useful. When, as in this case, the 
author hes a keen critical insight, we can expect 
a lively and beneficial debate amongst fellow 
scholars to ensue. 


Maurizio Teddei 


Fabiano Dilarie, Mito ed iconografia del serpente 
Il culto det maga nell’ Indra classica, Prefazione 
di G.G. Filippi, Editrice Janue, Roma n.d. 
(1988?), 101 pp., 2+ 43 figs. in the text. 


The smaller Italian publishing houses often 
come up with surprises which ere sometimes 
pleasant and sometimes not, but luckily they are 
seldom as disconcerting as this slim volume which, 
in barely sixty peges of text, sets out to bring us 
up to date on the serpent-cult in classical India, 
considering it in terms of religious history, though 
chronologically and geographically speaking it is 
even more wide-reaching. 

In actual fact tbe author, being entirely 
without any kind of methodological or doctrinal 
grounding, hardly touches on the matter, with the 
careless superficiality of the amateur. A brief 
glance at the bibliography (pp. 98-99) that the 
author has drawn on is all that is needed to tell 
us bow hopelessly limited his Lesengum is. To give 
just one example: amongst the introductory or 
general works on the religions and philosophies 
of ancient India, Dilaria is not acquainted with 
Keith or Gonda, Tucci or von Glasenapp, Zimmer 
or Renou, Maryla Falk or Guénon, but he cites 
A. Morretta, G& Dei dell'India! 

It is of course ineviteble that inaccurate and 
imprecise statements abound (but the author 
is never in doubt, not even when he tells us 
that Visnu derives from Ver!). The reader will 
already have guessed that the book tells us nothing 
whatsoever that we do not know already — and 
we shall say no more, except to remark that the 
words in Sanskrit are often transcribed in an odd 
fashion and that havoc is wreaked with the Italian 
language on every page. It is not clear whether 
a great many misprints (or mistakes?) are due to 
the shortcomings of the author or the dyslexia 


of the typesetter, but one thing is certain: that 
at times the effect obtained is highly amusing. 
evidence given is useful, in spite of its limitations. 

Maurizio Taddei 


Farzand Ali Durrani, Excavations in tbe Gormal 
Valley. Rebman Dberi Excavation Report No. 
1( € Ancient Pakistan, VI, Peshawar 1988). 


After Excavations in tbe Gomal Valley by AH. 
Dani (Ancient Pakisten, V, 1970/71), the Depart- 
ment of Archaeology of the Peshawar University 
has published Excavations in the Gomal Valley. 
Rebman Dheri Excavation Report No. 1 by F.A. 
Durrani (Ancient Pakistan, VI, 1988). 

The report is a very important contribution 
to the archacology of the subcontinent and to that 
of the North-West Frontier Province (NWFP) of 
Pakistan in particular. Rehman Dheri, a small 
is located only a few kilometres from the modern 
town of Dera Ismail Khan and from the Indus 
River, in the southernmost part of the NWFP. 

The main subject of the work regards the 
structural remains and the pottery recovered 
during the excavation campaigns (1976-79) carried 
out by the Archaeological Department of Pakistan 
in collaboration with the University of Peshawar. 
According to the foreword, this volume will be 
followed by a second part (Ancien? Pakistan, VII) 
including the other industries and the analysis of 
the cultural data. 

We must state beforehand that the consulta- 
tion of the volume is not easy. In fact, the figures 
illustrating the pottery (figs. I-LVI) are assembled 
according to a typological-stylistical standard, with 
no explanation being given at the foot of the 
illustrated pages. As a result, reference to the 
cultural context, ranging from the late 4th to the 
early 2nd millennium B.C., requires a detailed 
checking of the description in the inventory of 
the pottery. 

However, there is a grounded reason for such 
an assemblage. On the matter we have to remark 
that this ware is the expression of a long-lasting 
tradition, as is shown by the slow evolution of the 
forms during a considerably wide time-span. 
Likewise, near Taxila (Sarai Khola, Hathial) or 


at Kalibangan, this pottery tradition (pertly 
identified with the ‘Kot Dijian style’) lasts 
throughout the Indus Civilization period in the 
Great Indus too. Consequently, labels such as 
‘Pre / Early Indus’ cannot at any rate be properly 
assumed here. 

As was stated before, the Rehman Dheri 
excavations have produced new important 
evidence on the pre / protohistoric cultures in the 
NWFP. Here we quote one example only. Fig. 
VI/4 represents a jar decorated with a painted 
pipal ‘tree’, notably with a symbol consisting of 
three leaves or branches sprouting from a stem. 
The painted jar was collected in the uppermost 
layer of the site, which can probably be dated 
around 1900 B.C. On the matter, worthy of note 
is that similar symbols have been recovered in 
several variants at Bir-kot-ghwandai in the Swat 
Valley (Period IV, c. 1700-1400 B.C.) Looking 
for typological and cultural connections in a 
surrounding area, years ago we devoted our 
attention to the Mundigak IV pottery assemblage. 
Now, after the Rehman Dheri excavation, the 
picture becomes clearer. It is likely, in fact, thet 
the cultural background of this painted pottery 
from the Swat Valley may be mostly identified 
as the NWFP plains. 

The ‘Fish Bowls’, i.e. the bowls painted with 
fish figures (fig. LIV), represent one of the most 
characteristic features of the Rehman Dheri 
where similar motifs were also found). They have 
been dated around 3000 B.C. Further zoomor- 
phic symbols, such as the buffalo, bull, cow, 
scorpion and snake, have been ascribed to 
different occupation periods of the site. 

The second, conchisive volume will certainly 
discuss the above-mentioned problems. 

Giorgio Stacul 


HISTORY 


J.P. Mallory, In Search of the Indo-Europeans. 
Language Archaeology and Myth, Thames and 
Hudson, London 1989, 288 pp. 
This short review will discuss only some 

problems raised by the work of Mallory, notably 
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Indo-Aryan migration to the Indo-Pakistan sub- 
continent. In fact & large pert of the volume 
regards Europe and the Near East. 

With reference to the cultural and linguistic 
changes in Central and South Asia, Mallory 
stresses the importance of the Andronovo culture, 
the Indo-Iranian identity of which ‘is founded on 
both cultural and geographical evidence’ (p. 228). 
The southward expansion of the Andronovians, 
economy, would require the mobile populations 
from the Eurasian steppe to pass through a 
perimeter of the more advanced agricultural 
societes. The author remarks that these contacts 
with proto-urban centres ‘would then transform 
the material culture of the steppe pastoralist, 
especially in the spheres of ceramics, architecture 
and metallurgy’. As a consequence ‘we should 
hardly expect to find our archetypel Andronovo 
pastoralist south of the steppe itself (pp. 229-30). 

Quoting C. Chlelova, the author states that 
the valley of the Vaksh River represented one of 
the main expansion routes to the Indian area, 
considering that this valley ‘is less than 500 
kilometres from the region of the putatively Indo- 
Aryan Gandhara grave culture and may be 
reached by the River Kabul’ (p. 230). 

Mallory, in fact, believes (p. 47) that in the 
subcontinent ‘one of the best candidates for 
intruding Indo-Aryans is to be found north of the 
Indus in the Swat Valley, which gives its name 
to the culture otherwise known as the Gandhara 
Grave culture [...] Consequently, a major cultural 
change here at the appropriate time might signal 
the arrival of the Indo-Aryans’. 

On the same subject the author specifies that 
‘just such a cultural break is argued to occur about 
1800 B.C. with the introduction of a new burial 
rite and ceramics into the Swat Valley. The 
culture is known from cemeteries where we find 
both flexed inhumations in a pit and, more 
interestingly, cremation burials in an urn, often 
a face-urn’ (p. 47). 

With reference to the graves, Mallory very 
probably relied on summaries for his information 
rather than on the original sources, which he does 
not quote. We may recall, in fact, that at present 
only one Swat graveyard has been ascribed to 
Period IV of the local sequence, dated c. 
1700-1400 B.C. We refer to the graveyard of 
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Kherai, where flexed inhumations and ‘fractional’ 
burials have been recovered. On the contrary, 
the earliest cremation burials and face-urns may 
be ascribed to the subsequent Period V, i.e. not 
before 1400/1300 B.C. 

A similar lack of reference to the original 
tion of the Swat cultural sequence 1800-400 B.C. 
(a period of fourteen centuries) with the so-called 
Gandhara grave culture (p. 47), notably a cultural 
label introduced by A.H. Dani more than twenty 
years ago, when pre/protohistoric research in Swat 

As for domestic architecture, the author 
rightly notes that the pit-dwellings featured the 
earliest phase of this period in Swat. However 
the assumption that such architecture may be 
derived from the Andronovians is questionable 
(p. 320). In fact the rise of the Andronovo culture 
goes back to the early 2nd millennium, while the 
pit-dwelling culture of Kashmir (which displays 
various links with Swat) can be dated as early as 
the mid-3rd millennium B.C. 

Finally the appearance in Swat of the domestic 
horse, around the mid-2nd millennium, may very 
probably be connected, according to the author, 
with an introduction of this animal from the 
steppe area. Following the Bactrian routes and the 
Kabul River, the horse may easily have reached 
the North-West regions of the subcontinent. 

To sum up, the picture of Mallory may by all 
means make a contribution to the discussion on 
the cultural and linguistic changes in the subcon- 
tinent. However we believe that a clearer 
distinction of the protohistoric cultures and 
periods of the Swat Valley might suggest a wider 
perspective of historical recohstruction. We refer, 
for instance, to the possibility of different pre- 
Vedic waves of Aryans to this area, also 
to a recent view expressed by A. Parpola (The 
Coming of the Aryans to Iran and India, Studia 
Orientalia, 64, Helsinki 1988). 


Giorgio Stacul 


N.G. Rhodes, K. Gabrisch and C. Valdettaro, The 
coinage of Nepal from the earliest times until 
1911, Royal Numismatic Society, London 
1989, 249 pp., 51 pls. 


As everybody interested in Nepalese history 


knows, this particular field of research was opened 
in 1908 by E.H.C. Walsh, “The coinage of Nepal’, 
publised in JRAS. In his time it was a fine and 
reliable piece of work and is still frequently 
quoted. Afterwards a good number of learned 
articles appeared on single coins ar periods, but 
no overall survey was attempted. We may only 
cite the pioneering effort of Satya Mohan Joshi, 
Nepali Rastriye Mudra, Lalitpur 1962, of which 
a second edition was published in 1985 But all 
volume under reviews, which represents the first 
comprehensive study of Nepalese numismatics 
meeting strict scientific requirements. It is due 
to the years-long effort of three enthusiastic 
collectors. Personally, I would like to pay tribute 
here to the memory of the late Carlo Valdettaro, 
a friend whose unfsiling kindness I had the 
occasion to experience in Nepal, Italy and Swit- 
zerland. He died without being allowed to see the 
completion of a work at which he was zealously 
working for so many years. 

The coins catalogue, which of course forms the 
main portion of the volume, is executed according 
to the internationally accepted standards: size, 
weight, collections and other necessary elements 
are carefully specified. Classification had to 
surmount various difficulties, not the least being 
the almost total absence (i.e. lack of registration) 
of hoards. 

The nature itself of Nepalese coinage compels 
a division of the corpus into four parts: the Licchavi 
period (c. 576-750); a long medieval period with 
almost no coinage; the times of the three Malla 
kingdoms of Kathmandu, Patan and Bhaktapur 
(1540-1768); and the present Shahi dynasty. 


exclusively copper, either pure of alloyed with lead 
oriron. They were struck on the standard of the 
pana of c 11 gr. later reduced to c. 7 gr. The 
inscriptional evidence, of which the authors make 
good use, introduces also another term, the 
purina, equivalent to the India kersspexa, being 
an unminted unit of sccount for 16 pénas. 
of this period can be divided into eight groups, 
each of them comprising several varieties. In the 
opinion of the authors the eight groups should be 


attributed each to one of the eight rulers from 
Amfuvarman (minister since 576, ruling in his 
own name 605-621) to Sivadeva (c. 680-705). 
This symmetrical distribution seems a bit rigid and 
formal. I cannot see why we should terminate the 
list of the minting monarchs with Sivedeva and 
not with his successor Jayadeva I (c. 710-735), 
to whose reign belongs the last inscriptional 
mention of coins. This somewhat erbitrary limi- 
tation is a weak link in an otherwise acceptable 

During the medieval period, palm-leaf sale 
or rent documents from Patan testify to the 
continued use of pena and psrasa from the late 
10th century to c. 1074, but no actual coins have 
ever come to light. Then king Sivadeva (1098- 
1126) introduced a new currency, including gold 
(fveba) and silver coins (dam) and apparently 
continuing the copper issues. This information 
from an ancient chronicle has been substantiated 
recently by a few coins appearing in tbe market. 
A lesser reform at the beginning of the 14th 
century, ‘whereby the people suffered’, is cor- 
rectly interpreted by the authors as a debased 
coinage causing inflation. Half a century later, 
‘new’ (eva) Svaka and damma were issued, but 

A part from some imitations of Delhi and 
Bengal Muslim coins with garbled Arabic inscrip- 
tions, the issues of the three Malla kingdoms are 
divided into two chronological groups. At first 
silver tankas were struck to a standard of c. 10 
gr., accompanied by lower silver denominations 
of 1/4 tenka (suki), 1/32, 1/128 (dems) and 1/512 
(zeva), the latter being the smallest coin of the 
world (c. 0.01 gr.). In about 1640 a major reform 
reduced to about 5.4 gr. and took the new name 
meobar, corresponding to one-half Indian rupee. 
Malla of Kathmandu (1560-1574), and thus for 
the next two centuries the main silver coin was 
popularly known by the name mabendramali, the 
Mandarmeli of the Italian Capuchin missionaries 
who entered Nepal and Tibet in the 18th century. 
Gold was also minted, but its pieces are of the 
utmost rarity. This coinage was current not 
only in the Nepal valley; according to a treaty 
concluded in the forties of the 17th century Nepal 
minted coins for circulation in Tibet, the latter 
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country supplying the required silver. After 1740 
a huge issue of debased mobers was brought out, 
but this did not detract from the popularity of 

When Prithvi Narayan of Gorkha entered the 
valley and established there the Shah dynasty, he 
devalued the debased Malla mobers and gradually 
withdrew them from circulation, replacing them 
with issues of fine alloy. This change caused 
continuous disputes with the Dalai-Lama’s govern- 
ment, eventually becoming one of the major causes 
of the Tibeto-Chinese-Nepalese conflict of 1788- 
1792. Gold coins continued to be rare. Copper 
money entered the country from India and became 
so populer, that in 1865 the Nepalese government 
started a series of copper issues to replace the 
smaller silver pieces, and chiefly the dem. 

A special chapter of the book is dedicated to 
coinage in the hills, both in minor formerly 
independent principalities now incorporated in 
Nepal and in states that were under Nepalese 
domination until the war with the British in 
1814-1816. 

The last chapter deals with the circulation of 
Nepalese coins in Tibet, being mainly based on 
the old article by Walsh, "The coinage of Tibet’. 
Although the authors list in the bibliography 
L. Boulnois, Poudre d'or et monnaies d'argent eu 
Tibet, they appear to have not made much use of 
that book. This section deals also with forgeries 
early and modern, tokens, amulets etc. 


queens and deities appearing on the coins. 

There is a very full bibliography, and a 
detailed index is a welcome addition. The plates 
are very clear, their technical level being worthy 
of the Royal Numismatic Society, in whose 
publications the bóok is included. 

The printing is neat and remarkably correct. 
I noticed only one serious misprint: at p. 67, fn. 
55, Tiyas Shah of Delhi (1547-1552)' should read 
‘Islam Shah’. The binding is pleasantly stout, a 
feature which is becoming rare nowadays. 

This volume represents a piece of high 
workmanship and promises to remain the standard 
reference work on this subject for many years to 


come. 


Luciano Petech 
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HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 


D.S. Flattery & M. Schwartz, Haoma and 
Harmaline. Tbe Botanical Identity of the Indo- 
Iranian Sacred Halluctnogen ‘Soma’ and tts 
Legacy im Religion, Language and Middle 
Eastern Folklore, Near Eastern Studies, Vol. 
21, University of California Press, Berkeley 
and Los Angeles 1989, viii-211 pp. 


The volume is in two parts, one by D.S. 
Flattery (pp. 1-102) and the other by M. Schwartz 
(pp. 103-52). These two parts are followed by 
the References (pp. 153-72), an Index Locorum 
(pp. 173-75), a Word Index (pp. 177-89) and a 
General Index (pp. 191-211). 

Our gratitude is due to the two authors 
because, regardless of how valid their central 
thesis may be, the work unquestionably makes a 
substantial contribution to Avestan, Zoroastrian 
and, more generally, Iraniah and Indo-Iranian 
studies. Throughout it reveals a great wealth of 
érudition, while philological acumen and wide- 
ranging but thorough scholarship are brought to 
bear on a variety of subjects. 

Subsequent to debate on the identity of the 
soma prompted by R.G. Wasson’s important 
work, Soma: Divme Mushroom of Immortality 
(New York 1968) !, I. Gershevitch? is the only 
scholar to ave tackled the problem ol (hetbatime 
of the ‘sauma’ in terms of specifically Iranian 
studies in a significant article published fifteen 
years ago. In fact, the scholarly study by W. 
Doniger O'Flaherty ? on the history of research 
into the botanical identity of the soma contained 
in R.G. Wasson’s volume stands as a good 
example of the way the problem has mainly been 
tackled within the sphere of essentially Indian 
studies. One of the several merits of this volume 
is that it finally extends research to the Iranian 
data have precedence over those af India because 
sauma is to be placed in an Iranian, not Indian, 


intoxicant sauma plant (Poma in Iren and some 
in India) was originally Peganum barmala L. 


(Zygophyllaceae), ‘a common weed of the Central 
Asian Steppes, the Iranian Plateau, and adjacent 
areas’ (p. 3), i.e. wild rue or harmel. 

After the introduction (pp. 3-11), D.S. Flattery 
dedicates particular attention to the problems 
of pharmacological correspondence (pp. 13-29), 
the historical and geographical availability of 
harmel (pp. 31-44), the ethnobotanic continuity 
of sauma in Iran (pp. 45-66), the evidence of 
Zoroastrian rituals (pp. 67-94) and the historical 
persistence of the sauma rites (pp. 95-100). He 
comes to tbe conclusion that 'no details 
concerning either sauma or Pegenum bermala 
appear to disagree with the equation’ (p. 101) 
since, in his opinion, it is clear that ‘vestiges of 
the distinction of harmel as a sacred plant exist 
among all Iranian peoples’ end that only this 
value’ contains ‘the visionary drugs harmaline and 
hermine’. This leads him to state that ‘the only 
way the plant could have acquired sanctity among 
all Iranian peoples was for these drugs to have 
been used and for their effects to have been widely 
experienced and esteemed’ (rbid.). 

M. Schwartz in turn supports the central 
thesis of the book with various philological and 
linguistic arguments, teckling the problems 
implied by the Avestan passages relevant to 
Haoma (pp. 105-16), as indeed by the Avestan 
terms for the sauma plant (pp. 117-40) and the 
other names for harmel (pp. 141-52). 

One point worth making emerges clearly from 
both parts of this importent work. Hermel 
appears to have been the original sauma, while 
baoma is quite another thing. As we know, it is 
in fact generally a species of Epbedra*. This may 
be accounted for with the fact that in Zoroastrian 
liturgical practice, more conservative than the 
Indian liturgy, the originel extract composed of 
harmel and Ephedra was replaced with an extract 
consisting of Epbedra and pomegranate. In fact, 
Ephedra appears to have originally been an 
additive (§ 113), and the pomegranate a symbolic 
substitute for sauma, i.c. harmel ($ 117) ‘This 
substitution was also favoured by the resemblance 
of wild pomegranate fruit to the capsules of 
Peganum barmala seeds (p. 78). This theoretical 
reconstruction is not, on the face of it, impossible, 
although it would also be necessary to ascertain 
the pharmacological action of a combination of 


ephedrine and harmaline. However, this account 
of the evolution from the original sauma rite to 
what is historically known as the baomea rite is 
presented with rather more ingenuity than 
cogency (pp. 95 ff.). Survival of the ald intoxicant 
with hallucinogenic properties is taken to have 
been limited to a restricted use (ordeal aspect): 
"The Arda Wiraz Narmag shows that the drug was 
not taken casually to induce visions, but was 
reserved for occasions when there was genuine 
need to obtain information about the spiritual 
world. In the usual conduct of ceremonies there 
may have been little or no need to induce visions. 
Thus, virtually from the inception of the ceremony 
as an institution, the extract administered in it 
would frequently not have been sauma at its full 
potency and need not have been sauma at all’ 
(p 98). However, the weakest point in D.S. 
Flattery’s entire thesis seems in fect to be this 
reconstructed evolution from an early sauma 
rite aiming at inducing visions to a modern rite 
based on beoma, which lacks the hallucinogenic 
properties to be found in such a common and 
generally available plant as harmel. Frankly, I fail 
to see the cogency of his argument; after all, even 
the early sauma rite, regulated as it undoubtedly 
wes within the context of complex sscerdotal 
practice, is hardly likely to have aimed at inducing 
casual or il-defined visions. Equally unconvincing 
is the argument Flattery presents immediately 
after, when he states that 'saums ceremonies have 
continued throughout their history to be the chief 
activity by wbich priests obtain their livelihood 
and maintain their exclusive rights to their liveli- 
hood, and not as a means of obtaining visions. 
Thus, for the ceremonies to have so effectively 
served the secondary functions, it was necessary 
that the extract routinely administered in them, 
year by year, be without the uncertainties inherent 
in potentialy hallucinogenic plant materials' 
(pp. 99-100). This is all extremely hypothetical, 
and it is hard to see why we should rule out the 
main cause of tbe transformation of early Iranian 
religion, i.e. the Zoroastrian reform, as a possible 
factor in the evolution of ritual practices both 
during and after the period of Zarathustra, 
throughout tbe lengthy historical development of 
‘Zarathustricism’ to ‘Zoroastrianism’ ? 

Itu boveveronecenel on hi ponr iita 
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basic objection must be raised with regard to the 
volume. The authors take for granted a thesis 
recurrent (although not universally shared) in 
Zoroastrian studies, which denies any validity to 
the supposition that Zarathustra condemned the 
use of the hallucinogenic intoxicant. It is indeed 
true that M. Schwartz has hammered out a new 
interpretation of Yasna 48.10 and Yasna 32.14 
(two passages of fundamental importance in this 
respect), but it is also true that his reading of 
magabya for madabya in the former Gathic passage 
remains merely hypothetical, while his interpret- 
ation of evd in the latter Gathic passage is highly 

However, there is a furher point in the main 
thesis of the volume that deserves close attention. 
Here I am referring to the Early Iranian name of 
sauma, reconstructed by M. Schwartz and D.S. 
Flattery es *sventa- (cf. Av. spanta-). Evidently, 
the Iranian forms of the name of harmel, sepes, 
esfand, etc. would in fact at first sight suggest 
derivation from a Proto-Iranian *svesta-, ‘sacred’ 
(on the basis of this meaning M. Schwartz detects 
in the Arabic herma! — from an HRM root plus 
the -/ formant common in Arabic plant names — 
‘a calque of the Iranian sventa-’)’. However, 
since spata- is one of the commonest Avestan 
adjectives and considering the fact that Avestan 


- shows no qualms about repetition in a language 


consisting so largely of formulas, one might 
reasonably expect to find such an adjective 
frequently associated with the ubiquitous name 
of b«oma. This would corroborate the thesis 
described above and account for the widespread 
occurrence of names for harmel deriving from the 
adjective in the Iranien languages. Strangely 
enough, however, the situation appears to be quite 
the contrary in the Avesta itself: M. Schwartz 
cites only one case (Vispned 9.3: beoma sura 
spanta) where spanta- tefers to baoma-| 

I cannot suggest any final solution to this 
problem, but I believe it deserves futher exem- 
‘ination, mainly because the implications of the 
etymology of Iranian names for harmel are of 
decisive importance in the reconstruction offered 
by our two suthors. While recognizing that 
further research is required, I should nevertheless 
like to mention a hypothesis that may well be 
worth considering at this point. Rather than 
taking derivation from a reconstructed Ávestan 
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phrase like *spesta- wrvera- ‘the sacred plant’ 
(p. 143) — where spanta- alone figures as ‘the 
sacred (plant)’ per excellence (p. 141) — we might 
hypothesixe influence from tbe Persian name of 
the month of Esfend (Av. Spanta Armaiti, Pahl. 
Spandarmad) on the name of the plant used to 
celebrate the fifth day of the month that has 
the same name as the day, i.c. the feast-day of 
Esfandagdsn. Another example of this type of 
influence might be seen in the name of bebman, 
given to a plent consumed during the celebration 
of Babmanjame on the second day — called 
Babman — of the month of Babman. D.S. 
Flattery notes this analogy, but draws different 
conclusions (pp. 78-79 and fn. 11). The fact that, 
W.B. Henning" having now accounted for Pers. 
sepamdém (*sepan ‘mustard’ and dés ‘grain’), 
Pahlavi appears to show no spend term to continue 
the Av. spanta- either as phytonym or with any 
other meaning lends support to this hypothesis. 
(p. 150) recurs only in those ‘compound fossils’ 
of fixed phrases (p. 141) like Spandermad and 
gospesd, ‘cattle, sheep’, while, significantly, in the 
Pahlavi texts the adjective «bzonm, ‘increasing, 
bountiful’, generally corresponds to the Av. 


spanta-. 

Personally, I would not be so sure as D S. 
Flattery (p. 46) about rejecting W.B. Henning's 
account of the etymology of the Persian sepand, 
‘wild rue’, from spinta- (supposing that, as 
appearances suggest, it in fact is the right ety- 
mology). In fact, the Peganum bermaia may well 
have been defined ‘sacred’ by daéveyasmas? or 
more precisely, by those who observed the rites 
of popular religion and were by no means immune 
to forms of witchcraft, especially in the essentially 
apotropaic rites. This would also account for 
the significant fect that these generally very 
conservative magic-ritual practices survived 
Islamization (pp. 52 ff.). 

This is not to deny the importance of harmel 
in popular Iranian religion, above all in apotropeic 
practices, nor the undoubted utility this volume 
by D.S. Flattery and M. Schwartz will have for 
students of many problems connected with 
sauma-/* sesmma-[soma-]baoma-.. Philological and 
botanical research on the matter take a definite 
step in the right direction but have yet, I believe, 
to come up with convincing solutions. Perhaps 


further steps may be teken when the relevant 
archaeological data become available. It is true 
that archaeology has, as yet, yielded little, but the 
last few years have seen Soviet research in the 
Merv oasis coming up with new contributions to 
the general debete on the botanical identity of 
beoma. These data came into circulation only 
recently, in 1987, too late to be assessed by D.S. 
Flattery, who in fact does not cite V. Sarianidi’s 
work 1°, 

The most significant fact emerging from 
Soviet archaeological research is this: the Togolok 
21 cultural complex in Margiana, which may safely 
be dated to some time before the end of the 
Bronze Age, offers evidence of the ritual use of 
Epbedra. Considering just how early these finds 
are, the point has undeniable relevance both to 
the problem of the original soma and to recon- 
struction of the historical development of soma 
and beonea rites, including links with the question 
of the Zoroastrian origins. Examination of 

organic remains contained in a number of pots 
ced ite deese bad taion kas Ic to the 
identification of microscopic Epbedra twigs, 
thanks to the analyses carried out by Prof N. 
Meier-Melikyan of the Moscow State University, 
so that V. Sarianidi states. ‘This can be regarded 
as documentary proof of a hypothesis put forward 
long ago that the Zoroastrians used ephedra, 
together with certain other plants, to prepare 
haoma, a sacred intoxicating drink’ !!. 

This volume contains M. Schwartz’s many 
original solutions to the various problems of 
Iranian and Indo-Iranian philology: suffice it 
to mention the cases of Av. srudsmen- and its 
visionary aspect (pp. 106 ff), Av. draf?a- hypo- 
theticelly related to the ‘undesirable spasms of 
harmel intoxication’ (p. 110), Av. frasa- as an 
epithet for heoa- (pp. 111 ff.), Av. #nd- in Yasna 
10.15, ‘probably = “‘cunaus”’ a 113), Av. mad-, 
‘to intoxicate’ and Pahlavi tranlations of the term 
(pp. 115-16), not to mention the etymology of 
soma-[baoma- and discussion of H.W Bailey’s 
thesis (pp. 117 ff.). He also studies the Proto- 
Indo-European *bhomgo- ‘psychotrope’ (pp. 121 
££), Av. betenecpata-, ‘the (plant) contained in the 
pomegranate fruit (bebena-) (pp. 130 ff), Av. 
baresman- (pp. 138 ff.) and Persian sodáb/sadéb 
(pp. 148 f£.) 


Although not always entirely convincing, 
together with D.S. Flattery’s painstaking study 
of the Peganum harmala, Epbedra, the pomegranate 
and the Ruta greveolens, this all adds up to a 
valuable contribution to Iranian studies reaching 
well beyond the mein theme of the work. Never- 
theless, I am still of the opinion that this theme 
could have been tackled even more fruitfully 
within a broader context, Le. ‘vision’ in Early Iran 
in general and in the Zoroastrian tradition in 
particular. In this broader context embracing the 
ecstatic experience and its visionary aspects ”, I 
believe that a significant place would have been 
occupied by the relationship of baoma- with 


x*arenah-' and the concept of soul or spirit 


vision, the eye of the soul and mental vision. 
These must originally have had links with sauma 
rites and the hallucinogenic properties of sauma, 
although the religious experience of ecstasy is of 
course not necessarily determined by the use of 
drugs. There are, in fact, no grounds to suppose 
thet Zarathustra made use of hallucinogenic 
intoxicants, or that Kerder (p 23) !^ himself did 
so at a time when the Zoroastrian faith was far 
removed from the spirit that originally inspired it. 

Having examined the main thesis advanced 
in this volume I should in conclusion like to 
consider a secondary but nevertheless important 
aspect of D.S. Flattery’s contribution and suggest 
a few points to enhance it 

Our two authors argue that the pomegranate 
became a symbolic substitute for sauma in 
Zoroastrian rites, and in fact J.J. Modi follows 
his description of its use in purification and 
initiation rites with the observation that the plant 
was held sacred by the ancient Babylonians ?. A 
glance at the contribution published in 
Reallextkon der Assyriologie under the heading 
‘Granatapfel’ 16 suffices to show how widespread 
end extraordinarily important the pomegranate 
symbol was in the entire ancient Near East area. 
But this is not all: ‘Sometimes, instead of the juice 
of the haoma plant’, Modi adds", ‘if it wes 
not available at hand, tbe juice of a few grains of 
pomegranate, the leaves of which are considered 
essential in some of the Parsee ceremonies, is 
dropped into the mouth of the dying person’. 

As Modi himself notes, it is as a ‘symbol 
of an everlasting life’ !* that the pomegranate 
enters into the funeral rites, as a viaticum to the 
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life beyond, just as baoa itself is taken as ‘an 
emblem of immortality’? In this connection it 
is worth recalling the passage where Herodotus ” 
describes the ten thousand Persian lancers, un- 
doubtedly the Immortals?', carrying gold and 
silver pomegranates at tbe lower ends of their 
lances. One cannot help thinking that these 
particular ‘Lanzenschuhe’ must have referred to 
the essential feature of that élite corps, namely 
their immortality, probably attributed both 
collectively and individually. I believe that this 
could usefully extend the entire field of research 
into sauma, from the possible apotropaic, incense 
practices, including beliefs in immortality: bom 


i spéd ud fratm i purrsavarrah kë dared besaz i 


derman i amargib, ‘the white haorea, glowing, full 
of x“arenab, who has the healing, the medicine 
of immortality Z. Thus the problem of the 
botanical identity of ssuma could be approached 
within a broader context, possibly, leading to a 
better understanding of the complex symbolism 
of Zoroastrian rites and the transformations they 
underwent including, of course, those transform- 
ations affecting the cult ingredients themselves. 

Gherardo Grol 


! Cf. A. Berean, in JA, 257, 1969, pp. 173-76, 
J. Brough, ‘Soma and Amanita Muscaria', BSOAS, 34, 
1971, pp. 331-62; RG Wasson, Sowa and the Fly-agenc 
(Botanical Museum of Harvard University), Cambridge, 
Mass., 1972; J. Brough, ‘Problems of the ''Soma- 
mushroom" theory’, Indologica Texrtnenssa, 1, 1973, 
pp 21-32. 

2 * An Iranianist's View of the Soma Controversy’, 
in Mémorial Jean de Menasce, ed. by Ph. Gignoux and 
A. Tafexxoli, Louvain 1974, pp. 45-75. 

> "The Post-Vedic History of tbe Soma Plant’, in 
R.G. Wasson, Some: Divine Mushroom of Immortality, 
cit., Part. IT, pp. 95-147. 

* See M Boyce, 'Haoma, Priest of Sacrifice’, in 
W.B. Henning Memorial Volume, ed. by M. Boyce and 
L Gershevitch, London 1970 (pp. 62-80), pp. 62 f. Dr 


of a book on Soma and Ephedra. aoa 
book is not available to me now. 


? For the terms ‘Zarathuitrianism’, ‘Zerathodtri- 
cim’ and ‘Zoroastrianism’ see I. Gershevitch, 
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"Loroaster's Own Contmbution’, JNES, 23, 1964 
(pp. 12-38), p 32 

$ See pp 105-106 and M. Schwartz, ‘Scatology 
and Eschatology in Zoroaster on the paronomasia of 
Yasna 48.10 and Indo-European *H2EG ‘to make 
taboo’ and the reciprocity verbs *K"SEN(W) and 
*MEGH’, in Papers in Honour of Professor Mary Boyce, 
II (Acta Iranica, 25), Leiden 1985, pp. 473-96. 

7 See in particular p 144 

5 ʻA Grain of Mustard’, AION, Sex. linguistica, 6, 
1965, pp. 29-47. 

? Ibid , p. 39 

10 See in particular ‘South-West Asia: Misco 
the Aryans and Zoroastnans’, Informettos Bulletin 
(International Association for the Study of the Cultures 
of Central Asia - Unesco), 13, 1987, pp. 44-56, and cf. 
Id., ‘Le complexe cultuel de Togolok 21 en Margiane’, 
Arts Anetiques, 41, 1986, pp 5-21 

11 ‘South-West Asia: Migrations...', cit., p. 49 

U Cf. G. Gnoli, "L'expérience extatique dans 
l'Iran ancien’, Annuaire (École Pratique des Hautes 
Études, Section des Sciences Religieuses), 95, 1986- 
1987, pp. 206-209 

D C£. G. Gnoli, ‘Note sullo XVerxsab-', in 
Onextaha ] Ducbesme-Guillemin emertto oblata (Acta 
Iranica, 23), Leiden 1984 (pp. 207-18), pp. 209 ff 

14 G, Gnoli, 'Akevan | Contributo allo studio del 
libro di Arda Wiraz’, in Intz:ce, ed. by G. Gnoli and 
A.V. Rossi, Napoli 1979 (pp. 387-452), p. 429. 

D JJ. Modi, Tbe Religious Ceremonies and Customs 
of tbe Parsees, Bombay 1922, p. 97. 

16 J, Bárker-Klihn, in ReeJexikos der Asryriologye, 
III, Berlin-New York 1957-1971, pp 616-30 (an article 
to which my colleague L. Cagni has kindly drawn my 
attention) 


V Op cit., p. 54, ated by D.S Flattery, p 77 

15 TJ. Modi, op. ctt., p. 97. 

1? Thad., p. 54. 

7 VII 41. 

21 Erodoto VII 83 Cf. G. Gool, ‘Antico-persiano 
axsTya- c gli Immortali di Erodoto’, in Mosswexzwm 
Georg Morgenstrerme, I (Acta Iranica, 21), Leiden 1981, 
pp. 266-80. 

Z Deédestum i dēnīg XXXVI.86. 


Étienne Lamotte, of Indian Buddhism, 
from the origins to tbe era, translated from 
the French by Sarah Webb-Boin under the 
supervision of Jean Dantinne, (Publications de 
"Institut Orientaliste de Louvain, 36), 
Université Catholique de Louvain, Institut 


Orientaliste, Louvain-la-Neuve / Peeters 
Press, Louvain-Paris 1988; XXVI-872 PP. 7 


5 maps, XXX pls. 


It might at first sight seem strange to translate 
into English, thirty years after the original publi- 
cation (1958), a work that has established a niche 
of its own among the classics on the history of 
Buddhism, has twice been reprinted (1967 and 
1976) and has never been passed over by any 
serious scholar in the field, nor possibly could be. 
On the whole this is, therefore, quite an unusual 
initiative considering that, on the one hand, it is 
not the type of work that can be offered to the vast 
non-specialist public while, on the other hand, the 
French language has certainly never represented 
an obstacle for specialists. In fact, the quantity and 
quality of contributions to the subject in French 
mean that anyone approaching the scientific study 
of Buddhism must know the language. 

However, it does not take long to realize that 
all this applies from the European point of view: 
in India the general knowledge of French is suf- 
ficiently limited to justify the translation of a work 
of formidable length and a certain difficulty. 

Although Dr Dantinne makes no mention of 
this aspect of the undertaking, I do not doubt that 
the team of Belgian scholars who took on the task 
of completing this edition had very much in mind 
the aim of bringing Lamotte’s work to the large 
public of Indian (and, in general, Asian) students 
of Buddhiam. Moreover, despite the many years 
that have passed since the first edition and the 
many studies thet have since been added to the 
body then available to Lamotte, I believe that this 

It certainly does not come within the scope 
of this article to review this work by a great 
scholar who died in 1983, just a year before the 
death of enother great figure — Giuseppe Tucci 
— who was also a close friend of Lamotte’s. 
Indeed, we may venture to say that, like some of 
Tucci’s own works, this book has marked the 
studies of whole generations of scholars. The fact 
that some points in Lamotte’s work — e.g. the 
date of the Buddha Sakyamuni, hotly debated in 
the last few years (see the contributions to the 
debate by H. Bechert and P. Daffinà among 
others) — call for radical revision is now generally 
accepted, but such points are of marginal im- 
portance to the major body of the work. In fact, 
Lamotte's book provides an admirably complete 


and coherent picture of the historical and religious 
phenomenon with a lucid, often brilliant, style 
that never fails to hold the reader’s attention, and 
to which S. Webb-Boin has done full justice. 

Credit is due to Dr Dantinne and his collab- 
orators (J.-M. Verpoorten, Ph. Caes, E Gersay- 
Wood) for the ‘Bibliographical Supplement’ 
(pp. 724-43) which updates the work and had 
obviously become necessary, mainly for research 
areas such as the Afoka inscriptions. 

Further credit, and this we can hardly stress 
too much, is due for the compilation of an ‘Index 
of technical terms’ (pp. 795-870), where the 
Indian terms are followed by Lamotte’s French 
translation (with page references) and the cor- 
responding English terms used in this translation. 
‘In some cases, an English translation closer to 
the etymological meaning, or more in accordance 
with the trends of modern Buddhist terminology, 
appears between brackets’ (p. 795). This index 
bas two great advantages: on the one hand, it is 
a valuable collection of technical terms relating 
to Buddhism which can also be used indepen- 
dently of the rest of the book, while on the other 
hand it is an essential tool for the understanding 
of Lamotte's own text. In fact, as J. Dantinne 
points out in his Foreword, ‘the majority of the 
basic terms [were] given different meanings 
throughout the book, in order to fit the context 
within which they were used’ — proof, as 
Dantinne rightly points out, of the ‘phenomenal 
memory with which the famous scholar was 
endowed’ 


The body of illustrations — maps, plates and 
figures in the text — remains that of the original 
edition. Just one word of warning: plate X XIII 
does not appear among the plates at the end of 
the volume but is reproduced on p. 420. 


Maurizio Taddei 


TIBETOLOGY 


nbeschen Buddhism, Vol. C, Ursula Toyka- 
Fuong, Die Kultplastken der Sammlung Ernst 
Senner, Otto Harrassowitz, Wiesbaden 1987, 
278 pp 


The present volume is a comprehensive study 
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of a private collection which follows the same 
format as the earlier work by Dr Toyke-Fuong. 
The reader is referred to the earlier review of this 
series of volumes A, B, D (EW, 37, 14, pp. 
477-80). In short, this work results from an 
interdisciplinary project at the University of Bonn, 
the Institute for Central Asian Studies. Each 
of the objects are thoroughly analysed using a 
20 point iconographic schema. Once again the 
author has succeeded admirably in presenting the 
specific iconographic and stylistic features of each 
image in a clear and concise fashion. 

This private collection of 105 objects wes 
formed between 1954 and 1970 in Nepal and 
north India. There is a similar distribution of 
stylistic and chronological types as in the 
collection published in volume B. Both collections 
are rich in regional, often unusual provincial 
styles. There are often a series of interesting 
variants of an iconographic type, such as the five 
different representations of Padmasambhava. Not 
so well represented are earlier objects as well as 
objects from west Tibet and southern Tibet. If 
we are fortunate enough to have another catalogue 
in this series, it would be useful for this painstaking 
method to be applied to one of the older public 
collections where the aforementioned types of 
objects are well represented. 

The organization of the book and its layout 
(as in all the volumes) is exceptionally clear. As 
in the earlier volumes in this series there are a 
number of glossaries end indexes giving all the 
iconographic information in Tibeten, Sanskrit, 
and German. The inscription are given in 
transcriptions and translation. There is a brief 
bibliography. Although the present volume was 
published in 1987, the latest works to be included 
are a few from 1981, with the exception of the 
volumes by Dagyab in the same series published 
in 1983 and 1986, but the majority of works are 
fer earlier. Thus, for example, although Pal’s 
Bronzes of Kashmir was a pioneer work in its time, 
most of the objects included in this volume have 
since been republished, often by Pal himself, 
with more precise attributions. With regard to 
iconographic questions we find Pander and Getty 
cited widely, not mentioned are Lokesh Chandra's 
most recent book, Buddbist Iconography of Tibet, 
3 vols., Kyoto 1986, which includes the same 
pantheon originally published by Pender in 
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addition to three others which give a far greater 
range of variations, nor the earlier A mew Tibeto- 
Mongol Pentbeon, New Delhi 1961-72, nor Tibetan 
Mandalas: The Ngor Collection by bSod nams rgya 
miisho, Tokyo 1983. Only two of M.-T. de 
Malus works are ithe Db ra bad tie 
only one footnote. De Mallman’s extraordinary 
corpus of iconographic studies and her instinctive 
ability to analyse and compare the alien and 
sometimes seemingly contradictory aspects of a 
particular deity might have provided useful views 
on the often complex problems of these images. 
For instance de Mallman’s brilliant study of 
1964 (not cited), might have provided some insight 
into the unusual forms of Mafijugrie.g. 66 and 58. 

In this volume the author has extended her 
comparative analysis and is thus able to give a 
relative date for almost ell the objects in the 
collection. This volume should prove to be in- 
dispensable to any serious student of Tibetan 
art. Once again the publication from the Zentral- 
asiatisches Institut in Bonn has provided us with 
an exemplary study of Tibetan art. 


Samten Gyaltsen Karmay, Secret Visions of the Fifth 
Dalai Lama, The Gold Manuscript in tbe Fournier 
Collection, Foreword by His Holiness the 
Fourteenth Dalei Lama, Serindia Publica- 
tions, London 1988, xiii-246 pp. 


This volume presents a facsimile reproduction 
and an English summary of a rare work by one 
of Tibet's greatest personalities, the Fifth Dalai 
Lama, Ngawat Lobsah Gyamtso (1617-1682). Not 
only a great stetesman and inspiring religious 
leader, he was also a prolific writer whose collected 
works extend over 24 volumes, including his 
biography (ream thar). These teachings are 
classified by the Tibetans as exoteric and esoteric 
(called outer, inner and secret). The present 
volume (“The Gold Manuscript’) belongs to the 
extremely secret and visionary teachings and is 
a summary of the Sealed and Secret Biography 
(gSa ba'i rnam thar rgya can). The writing of the 
work was completed in 1673 and the illustrations 
completed between 1674-1681. 

Previously, this work was little known. It 


exists in one copy in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
in Paris and another in Hemis Library in Ladakh. 
The former was exhibited in Paris in 1977, and 
briefly described by Ariane Macdonald (G. 
Béguin, Dieux et démons de l'Himdlaya, Paris 
1977, p. 268, no. 345). It also contains text 
miniatures and dates to approximately the late 
17th century. The lavish treatment of the present 
work distinguishes it from the previously known 
editions. It is written in gold on bleck pages, and 
includes an extreordinary set of illustrations. 

The present sumptuous edition consists of 16 
texts of 184 folios with 19 text miniatures and 
5 groups of illustrations consisting of 886 separate 
drawings, which are reproduced in color. The 
illustrations include images of cakras, mandalas, 
Higa and ritual instruments. A glossary explains 
the use of all of the technical terms contained in 
these inscriptions and the text. 

The author's introduction gives a brief 
historical survey explaining to the general reader 
the historical importance of the Fifth Dalai Lama. 
A brief stylistic discussion of the ‘Black Thangkas’ 
is provided by Heather Stoddard. The work 
includes a brief bibliography: 

It would be of use to point out here, that the 
usual translation for mem thar as biography is 
somewhat misleading. The literary form is closer 
in its purpose to hagiography. This class of 
literature is extremely important in Tibet, on a 
far larger scale then in other Buddhist countries. 
The form and content varies according to the 
author and the intended audiences. 

The term mam thar is equivalent to the 
Sanskrit vi»tok:a meaning ‘liberation’, in the sense 
that is understood as the goal of meditation It 
can perhaps be understood from this term that 
the real focus of all ream thar is an exposition of 
the inner spiritual journey. Thus, the external 
historical and political events occur more as 
secondary players on the scene. 

Because of the extremely secret nature of the 
visions and prophecies contained in this text it 
was never intended for circulation. Thus, it 
remained in manuscript form and was totally 
unknown outside of the exclusive circle for which 
it was intended. It is, in fact, not even included 
in the list of the Fifth Dalei Lama's works. 

The uniqueness of this text is expressed to 
some degree in the Foreword provided by H.H. 


the 14th Dalai Lama He explains that these 
teachings belong to that class of works known to 
the Tibetans as the Secret Mantra Cycle, and that 
it is improper for such texts to be circulated, and 
then only to those who have received the proper 
initiations and training. He werns in particular 
that the rituals are only meant to be practised by 
those who have obtained the necessary level of 
method and realization, otherwise one risks seeing 
these teachings only from a materialistic 
perspective, that is, for the manipulation of power 
etc. He closes with the statement ‘I simply wish 
to say that it is of utmost importance that Tantra 
is not abused in this way’. 

Recently in the West there has been an 
awakening of interest in the phenomenon of 
mystical experience’ Psychiatrists have attempted 
to explore various states of consciousness (D. 
Goldman & R. Davidson, eds., Consciousness. 
Brain, States of Awareness, and Mysticism, New 
York 1979) including para-normal experiences. 
Thus, implicitly acknowledging the Tibetan 
viewpoint, that from a certain perspective 
‘normal’ states of consciousness can be considered 
only relatively real (Goldman & Davidson, op. cit., 
p. 204). This view acknowledges also that there 
are dimensions of reality beyond the reach of 
scientific inquiry. However, even in Tibet 
excursions into altered states of consciousness 
(‘L...] roaming into the Pure Lands’, p. 65) could 
be misunderstood thus, the Fifth Dalai Lema 
himself wrote. 'Some being embarrassed (on 
reading them [these visions], will use the weapon 
| of critical words, / But Iwill be as calm and aloof 
as I possibly can. / Those whose karmic propensity 
awakens will dance, / For them, it will be a counsel 
for now and ever’ (p. 65). 

The publishers and authors must be 
congratulated on this superb and important 
volume. The contributions of the author Samten 
Karmay and his collaborator Heather Stoddard, 
place the work within its historical and art 
historical contexts in a precise and serious fashion. 
The color reproductions are of superb quality and 
the book is designed with maximum ease of usage. 
And all of this is delivered at a price which 
hopefully will be affordable to the majority of 
libraries interested in the subject, if not 
regrettably, to the average student 

This book should not only be of interest to 
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those concerned with the religions and arts of 
Tibet but also anyone interested in its secular 
history. The entries extend from the time the 
Dalai Lama was 6 years old until just before his 
death in 1682, a period of tremendous importance 
for the formation of the modern Tibetan state. 
One reads with particular interest the entries 


journey to Chine’at the invitation of the Emperor; 
the establishment of his capital in Lhasa; and the 
building of his palace in Lhasa to which he gave 
the name Potala. This name was taken from the 
mountain in south India considered to be the 
home of the Bodhisattva Avalokitefvara, the 
patron saint of Tibet. It was thus part of the 
whole mythology which developed at this time, 
whereby the Dalai Lama came to be considered 
not only as an incarnation of his predecessor bat 
also, as in the case of the religious king Srof btsan 
sgam po, as a manifestation of the Bodhisattva. 
Thus, setting the stage for the extraordinary 
combination of religious and political authority 
which even today is concentrated in the institution 
of the Dalai Lama. 

The illustrations were under the 
direct supervision of the Dalai Lama ‘for all those 
who wish to do drawings and painting of the 
heavens and the deities according to the Dalai 
Lama's visionary experiences’ (p. 19). This is the 
only illustrated secret biography and the earliest 
collection of Tantric ritual drawings known. The 
text miniatures are in pure vibrant colors and tbe 
illustrative drawings in pale tones all with liberal 
accents of gold. The style is extemely fine with 
the elegance associated with the best of 17th 
century Tibetan painting. As dated art works are 
so rare in Tibetan painting, this manuscript 
provides an i benchmark for the study 
of late 17th-early 18th century art. 

Deborah K Emburg-Salter 


+ 


SINOLOGY 


V.M. Alekseev, China im Jahre 1907. Ein 


, G. Kiepenheuer Verleg, Leipzig 
und Weimar 1989, 431 pp. 
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We must be grateful to Prof. Siegfried 
Behrsing for having translated from Russian the 
diary of a trip to China in 1907 by one of the 
pioneers of Russian sinology, V.M. Alekseev. The 
original Russian text also appeared late, only 
in 1958. The volume is furnished with 62 
Alekseev made his voyage to China, as well as 
17 beautiful color xylographs, which together 
create a truly prized edition. An essay by M V. 
Ban’kovskaja and B.L. Riftin on the first great 
Russian sinologue and his visits to China 
completes the volume. The book, aside from 
furnishing an interesting documentary on how 
China appeared to « foreign sinologue at the turn 
of the century, is an important testimony to the 
histary of European sinology. The translation by 
Prof. Bebrsing is an invaluable one for those who 
do not read Russian or who cannot find the ald 

Lionello Lanciotti 


Yoav Ariel, K'nngs'ung-tzu: The K'ung Family 
Masters’ Anthology, University Press, Prince- 
ton 1989, XI-220 pp. 


This volume consists of the examination and 
translation of Chapters 1-10, 12-14 of K’sng- 
i5'wng-izw, a highly popular work in China 
(especially between the seventh and eleventh 
centuries) which was at one time considered an 
original work and at other times held to be a 
forgery. Chu Hsi, for example, considered it to 
be a worthless forgery. Such opinions, however, 
were modified beginning in the seventeenth 
century when it was considered a work composed 
in the third century of our era. Ariel attributes 
the composition to the Confucian master Wang 
Su (195-256 A.D.) Ariel’s study and his 
translation throw new light on the Chinese 
philosophicel world of that period. 


Lionello Lanciotti 


'ü Yüan, Li Seo, Incontro al dolore, translation 
by Vilma Costantini with parallel Chinese 
text, Pierluigi Lubrina Editore, Bergamo 
1989, 102 pp. 

Within the space of 90 years, there have 


appeared three Italian versions of Li Seo, the 
celebrated poem by Ch'ü Yüan. The first was 
brought out by Nino De Sanctis at the turn of 
the century under the title Kiu Youen, Li-seo 
Grande poema cinese del III sec a.C. (Milano, 
Sonzogno, 1908) in an extremely popular series 
(a sort of t'wng-sbs of world literature) known as 
the ‘Biblioteca Universale Sonzogno'. While the 
French type of romanization used suggests that 
the translator must have worked upon French 
verzions — almost certainly that of Hervey de 
Saint-Denis (Paris, 1870) — the ample notes 
included attest to the interest in China felt by the 
Italian reader of average culture. The second was 
the work of a Franciscan missionary, Gabriele M. 
Allegra, and appeared at Shanghai in 1938 under 
the title Imcontro al dolore d: Kiu Yuen (A.B.C. 
Press, S.A., Shanghai 1938). This version, which 
includes the Chinese text, takes into account 
previous interpretations in various European lan- 
guages and also, to a certain extent, contemporary 
describes as still in its infancy. While the earliest 
Italian translator had likened Ch'ü Yüan to 
Giacomo Leopardi, Brother Allegra saw similari- 
ties with Ugo Foscalo, being careful nevertheless 
to take into consideration the comments and 
explanations offered by such illustrious literary 
figures as Wen I-to and Kuo Mo-jo. A free 
interpretation in hendecasyllabic verse has now 
been brought out by Vilma Costantini, to whom 
we already owe numerous translations mainly of 
contemporary Chinese literature. Without going 
into the still argued question of whether it is 
possible to translate poetry (and Chinese poetry 
in perticular) into other languages, it must be 
pointed out that’ the’ work in question is a 
tentative reading of an exceedingly difficult text 
with no pretensions as to philological results. 


work as a poem, it is not clear how much the 
Italian reader will gather from a version of this 
type. If such a reader often needs long comments 
to understand the background to the verses af the 
Divine Comedy, we can imagine the value of a 
Chinese version of Dante’s work with few and 


which have ruled out in all but three cases 


reference to the vast Chinese and Japanese 
production of studies on the Li Seo and, more in 
general, on Ch'ü Yüan. The volume is graphically 
elegant and reproduces the Chinese text 
previously used by Brother Allegra for his 
translation. It is strange that the title of the work 
and name of the poet should not be provided in 
Chinese characters. It is to be hoped that the 
translator will later bring out a philological 
comment on the Li Seo, for which there is a real 
need. 


Lionello Lanciott: 


Giacomo Di Fiore, La Legariome Merxabarba 
in Cina (1720-1721), Istituto Universitario 
Orientale, Napoli 1989, 471 pp. 


As the 7th volume in the series dedicated to 
Matteo Ripa, this study by Di Fiore is of the 
legation sent to China in the years 1720-1721 by 
Pope Clemente XI with the aim of obtaining the 
consent of the Chinese Emperor K'ang-bsi for the 
papal prohibition of the so-called ‘Chinese rites’. 
As has been noted, the mission, led by Carlo 
Ambrogio Mezxabarba, failed, but the polemics 
on the question of the rites continued to be raised 
at length, both in China and in the West. Di 
Fiore's work is an important contribution to tbe 
study of this question also because it publishes 
26 documents which had been preserved in 

Lionello Lescrott 


Gai Shanlin, Youshen yenbua !, (Petroglyphs in 
the Yinshan Mountains), Wenwu chubenshe, 
Peking 1986, 22-441 pp., 1475 figs., 7 maps, 
52 pls. 

The fertile Yin mountain range — stretching 
over 1,000 km. in the central-southern part of 
Inner Mongolia and including the Daging, Ula, 
Selteng and Lang massifs? — has always been 
an important reference point for the nomadic 
populations of southern China. Much evidence 
remains to attest to their travels through the area, 
which they also endowed with an inestimable 
heritage of rock art over the centuries. 
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This voluminous work by Gai Linshan 
presents an initiel selection of the petroglyphs 
(incised and painted) he collected and studied 
during five expeditions carried out in the north- 
western massif of the Lang mountains between 
August 1976 and October 1980 for a total of 
in an area covering about 21,000 square kilome- 
tres revealed drawings grouped in clusters of 
various sizes (from over a hundred per cluster 
to fewer than ten), mainly on black rock faces 
sheltered from the wind and exposed to the south 
or east. Different places are reserved for the 
drawings according to their subject matter: repre- 
sentations of supernatural beings with human 
faces are to be seen in the deepest and least 
accessible valleys, while dance scenes appear 
mainly at the highest levels of the rock faces and 
the drawings of animals are distributed close to 
the mountain peaks (p. 5). After a short histori- 
des a catalogue of the main subjects (pp. 8-339) 
grouped according to geographical area and 
accompanied by measurements, brief descriptions 
and 1,375 bleck and white drawings documenting 
about 1596 of the finds from Ulad Banner, 
Dengkou County and Left Alashan Banner’. 
There follow two interesting chapters on the 
dating of the petroglyphs (pp. 340-48) and their 
social-cultural background (pp. 349-85). The 
dating of rock art in China and in the rest of the 
world has always been a thorny problem, the 
approsch being based mainly on comperative 
stylistic analysis of the finds rather than precise 
methods of archaeological dating. For the Yin 
mountain area the author lists the following ten 
periodixation standards (pp. 341-42): 1. Mention 
of the existence of petroglyphs in literary works 
(e.g. the Shatjing zhu by Li Daoyuan * VI century 
A.D.) j. III, XXIV; see Wang Gouwei, Shutting 
zhu fio? , Shanghai 1984, pp. 77, 1073); 2. State 
of preservation; 3. Colouring and encrustations 
in the grooves; 4. Techniques employed; 5. 
Stylistic peculiarities; 6. Subjects; 7. Superim- 
position of drawings; 8. Comparison with sites 
where dating is reasonably certain; 9. Where 
occurring, analysis of inscriptions; 10. Identifica- 
tion of the animal species represented. 

With the help of these standards, the author 
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then goes on to divide the material collected into 
three broad chronological phases, thus: 

A. Petroglyphs of the Neolithic age (8,000 - 
1,000 B.C.), which can in turn be subdivided into 
early, middle and late. The first group is cha- 
racterized by the representation of ostriches and 
megalosaurs (which lived in this area around 
8,000 B.C.) together with bisons and elaphurs 
(living around 6,000 to 3,000 B.C.); the second 
group (4,000-2,000 B.C ) is characterized by the 
first figurations with religious and cult contents, 
and by the appearance of goats, cervidae (cervus 
elaphus, rangifer terandus) and black bears among 
the animal subjects; finally, tbe third group 
(2,000-1,000 B.C.) documents transition to the 
early forms of pastoral economy, including the - 
first representation of domestic animals alongside 
the many hunt scenes. 

B. Petroghyphs of the Bronze and Iron Age 
(1,000 B.C. - 3rd century A.D.); again the draw- 
ings can be subdivided, in this case, into two large 
groups respectively attesting a period of transition 
to a mixed economy and a period immediately 
following, corresponding to the full flourish of 
sheep-farming. Thus the earlier drawings of pa- 
storal subjects and the first appearance of carts, 
dances and heavenly bodies belong to the first 
period, while the same subjects are increasingly 
accompanied by new subjects (horsemen, armed 
combat, archers, animal foot-prints, etc.) in the 
following period. An extremely good example of 
dating based on stylistic criteria is offered by the 
petroglyphs originating from the Xiongu $, which 
the author deals with at length (pp. 345-47): pair 
of animal facing each other (figs. 275, 369); 
animals in rows set one above the other; animals 
clasped together (fig. 1984); herds and flocks 
(fig. 93); animals with long horns (fig. 56); animals 
attacking and biting each otber (fig. 1302); figures 
Inked 46 one another (639) or fused toge her: 
stylizations; figuration in the bsuewen style ’, like 
the figures found in the lake Baikal end river Lena 
regions, with the animal reduced to mere bone 
structure (fig. 516) 

C. Petroglyphs of the bistorical period (6th-9th 
century A.D.), also including the inscriptions 
in Tujue (Northern Dynasties to Tang), Uiguro 
(Five Dynasties to Song), Xixia (1032-1266) and 
Mongolo-Tibetan (Yuan to Qing). 


The majority of the motives inchided in the 
catalogue are not clearly attributed to a perticular 
chronological phase, but this is perfectly under- 
standable given the preliminary nature of the 
periodization proposed. After discussing dating 
problems, the author continues with a brief 
summary of the salient features characterizing the 
culture of the various propulations that succes- 
sively inhabited and traversed the Yin mountain 
area (history, economy, everyday life and customs, 
and their distinctive features; pp. 349-85). There 
is no room here for a detailed examination of these 


religious cults (pp. 364-73) and with dances (pp. 
371-80) deserve special mention. 

Considerable interest attaches to the two 
appendices concluding the volume, which are 
followed by 48 good quality plates comprising 8 
colour and 138 bleck and white photographs. The 
first appendix (pp. 386-411; figs. 1376-1475) 
completes the catalogue previously presented in 
termes of analysis of the petroglyphs on the 
Zhouzi mountains 5, which rise not far from the 
Lang mountains near the city of Wuhai?. For 
these finds — pertly drawn with stone points and 
partly with metal — the author again draws up 
an initiel broed ical subdivision (pp. 
409-11): A. Neolithic (and early Bronze Age) 
petroglyphs (c. 3,000-2,000 B.C.), 90% of which 
are figurations of human faces, while the remain- 
ing 10% consists of astronomical figurations, 
state of preservation of about half of these 
petroglyphs, showing very deep grooves (up to 3-5 
cm.), would appear to confirm early dating for the 
group. 

B. Petroglyphs of the last millennium, drawn 
exclusively with metal points and in a better state 
of preservation; in termes of themes, animal 


are entirely lacking. The names of the persons 
who created them appear incised beside some of 


the later figurations. 
The second appendix (pp. 412-35) — drawn 
up by You Yuzhu and Shi Jinmimg ! — provides 


identification of about 40 animals by means of 


ten tables showing drawings of the animals and 
the respective petroglyphs side by side (pp. 
415-24); as previously pointed out by Gai Shanlin 
(p.345), the identification of animal species for 
which the period and geographical limits are 
known can be of real help in periodization. To 
facilitate this procedure the authors provide two 
tables in which the animal species represented on 
the Yin mountain rocks are first placed chronolo- 
gically and then compared with figurations found 
at Beisbouling, Cishan, Banpo, Dawenkou and 
Yinxu !!. 

The least satisfactory part of this otherwise 
excellent volume — which we hope to see follow- 
ed by a further one in the near future — is the 
brief abstract in English inserted at pp. 437-41, 
which fails to give a sufficiently detailed idea of 
the contents and which we hope these few brief 
notes may belp to complete. 


Riccardo Fracasso 
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de remximg lun, Zhongguo shehui kexue 
chubanshe, Beijing 1989, 407 pp. 

Jiang Guozhu, Zhongguo renshtlun sht, Henan 
renmin chubanshe, Zhengzhou 1989, 584 pp. 


These are two interesting publications 
concerning Chinese culture and thought. 

The first volume traces the long birth pangs 
and subsequent evolution which the concept of 
ximg, 'humsn nature’, has had in the course of 
twenty-five centuries. Such 4 concept is 
extremely important in the bistory of Chinese 
thought, because it involves the comprehension 
of fundamental ideas such as those of good vs. 
bad, of personality, of life and destiny, of morel 
responsibility, as well as the significance and the 
characteristics of these same ethical norms. It is 
not, therefore, only a matter of defining human 
nature, but also of tbe solution of related 
problems, such as the relationship between this 
concept &nd that of 'emotion', or else those of 
‘heaven’ or ‘the beginning’. The authors present 
us with a comprehensive view of the varied 
interpretations and of the elements which appear 
repeatedly over the course of centuries regarding 
the main topic as well as related problems. They 
identify five main periods in the course of the 
history of thought; these periods are defined not 
only chronologically, but also with regard to 
tendencies which are beld in common or emphases 
on certain aspects or problems. In this manner, 
the first period, the pre-imperial, is that in which 
the debate on the goodness of human nature was 
opened; the second, from the Han to the Tang 
dynasties, was centered on the attempt to 
categorize levels of nature; and the third was 
focused on the distinction between two different 
kinds of nature, the moral-ideal and the concrete- 

The autbors present an exhaustive record, 
enriched with comments and explanations and 
around 80, from Confuctus to Zhang Binglin. 
The footnotes are more detailed than the norm, 
citing title, chapter and page number of each 
reference. The explanations are useful, with the 
exception of the interpretation of a few terms, 
such as zren, and for the naiveté of certain views 
on the ‘idealism’ of one concept, on the ‘feudal’ 
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character of another, or views which are merely 
fashionable. 

The other volume offers an historical compen- 
dium of the evolution of some concepts and ideas 
in the interpretation of major Chinese thinkers 
over the course of centuries. It deals with a 
carefully studied choice of the most significant and 
relevant themes in the range of Chinese culture. 
The main topics are five: (1) earliest background; 
(2) knowledge and its objects; (3) the cognitive 
process; (4) perception and action; (5) criteria of 
then, specific topics are outlined; if we take for 
example the second chapter, the five subjects deal 
with the relationship between five (dyads), some 
of ancient origin, which are, in order the 
relationship between man and beaven, between 
mind and being, between form and spirit, between 
the known and the unknown, between the 
apparent and the real. Just as numerous are the 
aspects which are examined by the binomial 
stimulus-response: ease/difficulty, priority, 
importance, distinction and reciprocal relations. 
Other topics are, to give examples, 'beavenly 
principles and the human mind’, and ‘wisdom and 
the masses'. 

For its wealth of information and the 
diachronic panorama which it lends to each view, 
for its clarity of exposition and the outline of its 
ideas, the book acquires a utility for handy 
consultation as well as for encyclopedic historic 
analyses. 

It is to be regretted that the author anchored 
his work to the scheme of official doctrines, a 
succession of canonical modes of production, 
following the orthodox Marxist-Leninist interpre- 
tations of Guo Moruo. 


Paolo Santangelo 


Victor H Mair, Tang Transformation Texts, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass 1989, 
XXI-286 pp. 

Victor H. Mair, Panting and Performance Chinese 
Picture Recitation and its Indian Genesis, 
University of Hawaii Press, Honolulu 1988, 
XIX-278 pp. 


H.V. Mair, one of the best Western specialists 


in pien-wés, whose first work Twn-bueng Populer 
Narratives (Cambridge, University Press, 1983) 
has already provoked much interest. Teng 
Transformation Texts is, as the subtitle alerts us, 
‘a study of the Buddhist contribution to the rise 
of vernacular fiction and drama in China’. This 
volume is undoubtedly the most thoroughly 
researched on the topic; the most interesting 
chapter is, in our opinion, the one dedicated 
to “The meaning of the term piewweén’; the 
bibliography, rich with 60 pages of items and the 
most complete and best annotated yet to appear 
on the subject, is indispensable for scholers. 
The volume entitled Painting end Performance 
deals with the problem of storytelling with 
pictures in China as seen in light of its derivation 
from the Indian world. Beginning with the 
origins of this type of narrative in ancient India, 
the author goes on to examine its diffusion in 
Central Asia, to study Indonesian analogies, to 


of picture recitation. The volume is enriched by 
of storytelling in India, China, Italy (as many as 
17 figures), Spain, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
France, Netherlands, England, Russia. Taken as 
a whole, this work is destined not only for the 
sinologue, but also for scholars of narratives and 
folklore from throughout the world. As in other 
works by Mair, the bibliography is very rich. 


Lionello Lanctoth 


Maria Rita Masci, ed., L’Oceaxo in un Guscio 
d'Ostrica: Viaggiatori Cinesi alla Scoperta del- 
l'Europa, Theoria, Roma-Napoli 1989, 346 pp. 


From the reports of Chinese diplomats who 
were in Europe in the second half of the 1800s, 
Maria Rita Masci has extracted some interesting 
passages which she presents in a fhuid Italian 
version in this volume. They consist of selections 
from diaries and reports of Binchun (Pin Ch’un), 
Zhang Deyi (Chang Te-i), Wang Tao (Wang T ao), 
Zhigang (Chih Kang), Guo Songtao (Kuo Sung- 
t'sao) and Liu Xihong (Liu Hsi-hung), written in the 
decade 1866-1877. 

These versions of the original Chinese texts 
are preceeded by a brief introduction (pp. 7-27) 
and by a preface. An exhaustive bibliography 


completes the volume; only the Carnet de notes 
sur l'Occident by Li Shu-ch'ang, which appeared 
in the French translation in Paris in 1988, has 
escaped the attention of the editor. But Dr Masci 
has selected authors to translate, and has faithfully 
presented, with respect to the original Chinese 
texts, how the Western ‘barbarian’ appeared 
toward the end of the 1800s to the representatives 
of the Chinese civilization in Europe. It is, on 
the whole, a useful work of some interest. 


Lionello Lanciotti 


Keith McMahon, Cansakty and Conteinment in 
Chinese Fiction, Brill, 
Leiden 1988, 157 pp. 

developed by several excellent young American 
scholars, whose investigations could be 
categorized under tbe heading 'the history of 
ideas’ in premodern and modern China. In 
particular, the topic addressed by McMahon is the 
relationship between traditional Chinese sexual 
morals and the narrative of the period which 
stretches from the end of the Ming dynasty to the 
beginning of the Qing dynasty. The central 
theme of the work, which is a re-working of the 
author's doctoral dissertation, is that xi«o-sb&o, 
exceeding the limits imposed by moral norms, 
offers a window on the not always strictly 
orthodox customs of society in that period. As 
in the csse of the often alluded-to ‘fissure’ 
allegory, which is found in e representation given 
at the beginning of the volume, or that of 
‘vacation’, the story or novel permits excursus 

which would otherwise not be possible. 
Through formal analyses of style and content, 
the author examines the evolution of erotism 
in the novels and short stories of the period 
in question, with particular attention to the 

relationship with moral ‘transgressions’. 


Paolo Santangelo 


Andrew Plaks, The Four Masterworks of tbe Ming 
Novels, Ssu ta cb'i-sbu, Princeton University 
Press, Princeton 1987, 595 pp. 


By means of a peinstaking examination of four 
Ming novels, the definitive texts of which date, 
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according to Plaks’ analysis, to the 16th century, 
as well as a study of the major comments [on the 
novels], the authors offers a new and complete 
interpretation of the four masterpieces of Chinese 
literature: fin Ping Met, “The Journey to the West’ 
(Xtyou ji), “The Water Margin’ (Sbuibw zbuan), 
and “The Records of the Three Kingdoms’ (Saxo 
zhi yai). 

The scholar, who is the author of other basic 
works on Chinese narrative, has, through his 
meticulous investigations, arrived at the 
conclusion that such novels cannot be considered 
direct expressions of popular imagination. They 
can instead be viewed as the products of the 
refined culture of men of letters who had adapted 
preceding sources. The study points out the 
judicious use of language, rhetorical devices, 
and the clever recourses to allusions and plays 
on words. From [these elements] stem the 
inadequacy and the redimensioning of the 
religious and moralistic messages of the syncretic 
influence of these works, the texts of which, 


traditional forms, achieve the effect of a detached 
and ironic, an intellectual and rationalistic, 
Paolo Santangelo 


Stephen F. Teiser, The Ghost Festival in Medieval 
China, University Press, Princeton 1988, 
XVII-275 pp. 


overlooked by scholars, with the exception of the 
rescarch of Derk Bodde and a few others. The 
work under review here concentrates in particular 
on the religious celebrations which take place in 
the seventh lunar month, during which offers 
are made to Buddhist monks in order to obtain 
salvation for one's ancestors. Teiser’s research 
was conducted on historic and Buddhist Chinese 
sources, in large messure interpreted for the first 
time; the author succeeds in demonstrating tbe 
widespread diffusion through China of this ghost 
festival, in all its manifestations, and to document 
the gradual transformation of Buddhism in 
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medieval China. It is, on the whole, a well- 
documented work, of importance for the study 
of Chinese religions. 

Lionello Lanciotti 
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AIMS OF THE INSTITUTE 


The aim of the Istituto Italiano per il Medio 
ed Estremo Oriente (IsMEO) is to promote and 
develop cultural relations between Italy and the 
Asian countries and to carry out study and 
research programmes relating to the above 
countries in the fields of history, including 
political and economic history, philology, 
linguistics, archaeology, art, philosophy, religion, 
anthropology, ethnology and geography. It has the 
further aim of disseminating in Italy a knowledge 
of Asian languages and cultures. 

The Institute’s activities are supervised by the 
Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, which acts in 
conjunction with the Ministry of Environment 
and Cultural Heritage. 

The Institute shall carry out its statutory aims: 

a) by promoting activities capable of 
increasing Italian knowledge of Asian countries 
and that of Asian countries concerning Italy, as 
well as by organizing cultural manifestations 
(conferences, lectures, art exhibition, etc.), both 
in Italy and abroad, if necessary in collaboration 
ale aarp 

b) by using its own library to promote the 
systematic collection of manuscripts, publications 
and information related to eastern bibliography; 

c) by organizing courses of eastern 
languages and culture, as well as courses of higher 
study in the fields specific to the Institute; 

d) by making study grants available to 
students, scholars and experts, as well as research 
grants to Italian and foreign scholars and 
contributions to allow them to make study trips 
' and to attend congresses; 

e) by publishing a review as its own official 
scientific journal, by carrying on publishing 
activities on its own account and in collaboration 
with other bodies and publishing houses; 
furthermore, to make scientific and financial 
contributions to publications of particular interest 
in its own statutory fields, even when promoted 
by otber organizations; 


f) by setting up Sections of the Institute in 
Italy and sbroad; 

g) by entering into agreements and 
stipulating conventions with national and foreign 
institutions within the Institute's field of interest, 
as well as with associations -making express 
reference to its statutory aims and who guarantee 
to pursue them under its supervision. The 
conventions may envisage the payment of 
contributions by the Institute and specify the way 
in which the relationship established with it is to 
be manifested; 

b) by setting up collections of archaeological, 
artistic, anthropological, ethnological, linguistic 
and documentary material; 

i) by conducting culturel and scientific 
missions in Asia, as well as research and study 
journeys, archaeological reconnaissances and 
campeigns, studies and consultancy for artistic and 
monumental restoration. 

Furthermore, the Institute shell take any otber 
initiatives that may contribute to the development 
of reciprocal knowledge and cultural relations 
between Italy and Asian countries. 

The archaeological, artistic, anthropological 
and ethnological material, and the photographic 
end graphic documentation belonging to the 
Institute, or in its custody, shall be preserved in 
the Museo Nazionale d’Arte Orientale in Rome 
the Ministry of Environment and Cultural 
Heritage. 

The members of the Institute shall be of three 
to became ordinary members shall be extended 
to scholars working in the field of oriental studies 
and of research related to the Institute's activities, 
as well as to those who, by experience, 
competence or type of activity can make a 
significant contribution to the attainment of its 
statutory aims. members shall be 
admitted by the General Meeting. 
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Associate membership shall be open to those 
who are particularly interested in the activities 
promoted by the Institute. Associate members 
are admitted by the Board of Directors. 

The annual membership subscription is Lit. 
30,000 and Lit. 15,000 for ordinary members and 
associate members, respectively. 

Distinguished Italian and foreign scholars shall 


be eligible for honorary membership, together 
with those whose services have favoured the 
Institute’s activities. Honorary members shall be 
nominated by the General Meeting. 

The title of corresponding member may be 
conferred by the Board of Directors on Italian and 
foreign scholars who are able to cooperate with 
the Institute in the achievement of its aims. 
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